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V       FOR  METHODIST  FAMILIES 
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'We  will  rebuild!"  After  a  wee\  of  bombing  destroyed  their  Nuremberg  home  in  1945, 
German  deaconesses  moved  in  with  bare  hands  to  replace  it  (upper  left). 
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Ix.  DESPERATE  girl's  timid  knock  on  a  pastor's  doorway  in  Germany 
years  ago  still  echoes  throughout  the  world.  Minna,  recently  the  inmate  of  a 
woman's  prison,  needed  help  from  the  Rev.  Theodor  Fliedner,  pastor  of  a 
Lutheran  church  in  the  little  village  of  Kaiserswerth.  To  serve  Minna — and 
countless  other  lost,  ill,  and  friendless  souls  like  her — Fliedner  founded  the 
deaconess  movement  of  devoted  Christian  women  which  has  spread  to  many 
other  countries,  including  the  U.S.  [see  American  Deaconesses,  75  Years  of 
Shining  Service,  page  35 J. 

Clad  in  their  distinctive  garb  of  tailored  black  or  gray,  with  starched  white 
hats.  European  deaconesses  proudly  look  back  on  more  than  a  century  of 
service  to  mankind.  Representing  many  denominations,  they  have  given  their 
lues  to  the  Church.  Their  tradition,  especially  in  the  field  of  nursing,  reaches 
hack  to  Pastor  Fliedner's  first  deaconess,  Gertrude  Reichardt.  A  doctor's 
daughter  who  often  had  cared  for  her  father's  patients,  she  saw  her  country's 
great  need  for  hospitals  and  trained  nurses.  Within  four  years,  Gertrude  was 
7  women  as  nurses.  In  1851,  they  were  joined  by  a  new  student, 
Florence  Nightingale.  Although  not  a  deaconess,  Florence  took  her  Kaisers- 
werth  training  to  the  battlefields  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  established  prac- 
tices and  principles  of  nursing  still  followed  in  today's  hospitals. 

In  Germany  alone,  some  45,000  Protestant  deaconesses  continue  the  good 

arted  by  Pastor  Fliedner.  In  other  European  nations,  too,  they  still  do 

all  nursing  and  social  work  among  the  sick  and  unfortunate. 
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S  THE  deaconess  movement 
spread  to  Switzerland  and  France, 
German  Methodists  opened  their  first 
deaconess  house  in  Frankfurt  in  1876, 
or  12  years  before  their  sisters  in  the 
U.S.  Directed  by  Pastor  Karl  Weiss, 
the  work  spread  quickly.  Today,  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand  Methodist 
deaconesses  in  Germany.  There  and 
in  Switzerland,  Methodist  deacon- 
esses work  in  an  impressive  number 
of  hospitals,  orphanages,  clinics,  and 
homes  for  the  aged.  Unlike  their 
salaried  U.S.  counterparts,  these  self- 
less women  receive  only  about  $5  a 
month  in  addition  to  clothing,  laun- 
dry, and  keep. 

Deaconess  work  in  Europe  has  sur- 
vived the  cataclysmic  upheavals  of 
more  than  a  century.  During  World 
War  II,  the  heroic  German  deacon- 
esses defied  all  Nazi  efforts  to  take 
over  their  work.  After  the  war,  they 
dauntlessly  rebuilt  their  homes,  or- 
phanages, and  hospitals — when  nec- 
essary, with  their  own  hands. 


Service  unlimited:  Her  wording  wee\  may  run  60  to  jo  hours 

or  more,  but  this  German  deaconess  (center)  finds  time  to  join  lakeside 

fun  with  an  International  Methodist  Youth  group. 


Identified  by  their  garb  as  deaconess-nurses,  they're  strolling  near  a  European  rest  home. 
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METHODISTS  JOIN  NATION 
IN  INTEGRATION  PROGRESS 


The  News:  The  10.1  million  members  of  The 
Methodist  Church  will  be  asked  on  February  10  to 
observe  the  23rd  annual  Race  Relations  Sunday  by 
contributing  $1  toward  the  support  of  their  13  church- 
related  Negro  schools  and  colleges.  Seven  days  later 
they  will  join  the  nation  in  the  30th  annual  observance 
of  Brotherhood  Week,  February   17-24. 

The    second    Sunday    in    February    each    year    was 

established  by  the   1940  General  Conference  of  The 

Methodist  Church  as  Race  Relations  Sunday  to  inform 

Methodists  of  the  past  contributions  and  of  the  present 

needs   of   the   Negro   schools, 

to  receive  an  offering  to  help 

those   needs,  and   to   promote 

better    relations    between    the 

races.    Since    then    $5,065,478 

have  been  raised  through  the 

offerings. 
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Brotherhood  Week,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews, 
urges  all  people  to  believe  in 
brotherhood,  and  to  live  up  to 
and  support  its  basic  ideal  of 
respect  for  individuals. 
As  a  preliminary  to  these  two  events,  some  700 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  clergymen  and  laymen 
met  in  Chicago,  January  14-17,  to  participate  in  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Religion  and  Race.  They 
sought  to  promote  the  development  and  exchange  of 
ideas  on  programs  to  bring  about  greater  friendships 
and  working  relationships  in  racial  justice  among 
churchmen. 

Looking  Back:  "Walls  of  separation,  whether  in 
Berlin  or  in  the  mind  and  heart"  are  difficult  to  re- 
move, Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
told  the  recent  National  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship  in  Salem,  Oreg.  He  was  compar- 
ing the  20th-century  Berlin  wall  to  "barriers  to  brother- 
hood that  we  have  erected." 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  earlier,  John 
Wesley,  founder  of  Methodism,  after  seeing  Negro 
slaves  in  an  Anglican  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  re- 
ferred to  the  same  "barriers"  when  he  said,  "O  God, 
where  are  thy  tender  mercies?  Are  they  not  over  all 
thy  works?  When  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arise  on  these  outcasts  or  men,  with  healing  in  his 
wings?" 

By  1908,  the  people  called  Methodists  in  the  U.S. 
translated  Wesley's  concern  for  racial  justice  into  the 
church's  first  Social  Creed.  That  year,  the  General 
Conference  of  the  former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
declared  the  church  "stands  .  .  .  For  equal  rights  and 
complete  justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations  of  life  .  .  . 
For  the  recognition  of  the  golden  rule  and  the  mind 
of  Christ  as  the  supreme  law  of  society  and  the  sure 
remedy  for  all  social  ills." 

Words  Become  Action:  By  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  The  Methodist  Church  had  integrated  the 
several  Scandinavian  and  German  annual  conferences 
created  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  non-English- 
speaking  Methodists.  The  31  churches  of  the  Pacific 
Japanese  Provisional  Conference  will  be  integrated 
by  1964  into  the  regularly  structured  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  Western   Jurisdiction   after    16   years  of 


planning  and  discussion.  The  only  other  non  English- 
speaking  conference  in  the  church  is  the  Rio  Grande 
Conference  which  serves  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Methodism  still  works  separately  with  the  Indians 
through  mission  work  in  13  states.  One  of  the  major 
efforts  in  this  field  is  carried  on  by  the  Indian  Mission 
Conference  serving  the  mission  work  in  Oklahoma. 
[See  Church  of  Ten  Tribes,  June,  1958,  page  23;  Lo, 
the  Poor  Pima!  July,  1961,  page  24;  and  Methodism 
and  the  American  Indian,  July,  1961,  page  26.] 

The  pattern  of  race  relations  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  been  the  same  as  that  within  the  church. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  elimination 
of  racial  inequalities  with  respect  to  treatment  of  the 
Indian,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  [See 
America's  Indians  Get  a  Chancel  February,  1957, 
page  31;  and  What's  Ahead  for  the  American  Indian? 
June,  1958,  page  21.  | 

The  Negro  Problem:  Solution  of  the  Negro  prob- 
lem is  the  paramount  issue  facing  both  the  church  and 
nation.  Despite  riots  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
and  prayer  pilgrimages  at  Albany,  Ga.,  and  elsewhere, 


Ministerial  candidates  of  white  and  Negro 

races  pray  together  before  ordination  at  integrated 

sessions  of  two  Methodist  conferences. 


racial  barriers  against  Negroes  are  toppling  at  an  in- 
creasing rate.  There  has  been  progress  in  the  granting 
of  voting  rights  to  Negroes  as  evidenced  in  the  1962 
general  elections.  School  desegregation,  although  slow, 
has  been  noted  since  1954  in  every  state  except  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  and  South  Carolina.  Of  the  2,265 
school  districts  in  onetime  Confederate  states,  only  256 
have  started  desegregation.  Of  the  2.8  million  Negro 
children  in  the  South,  fewer  than  10,000  are  said  to 
be  in  classes  with  white  children.  Negroes  have  made 
economic  gains,  but  their  average  income — $3,058 
per  year — still  is  below  the  $5,424  per-year  average 
of  white  families.  President  Kennedy's  recent  order 
limiting  federal  housing  aid  to  "open  housing"  is 
expected  to  help  improve  Negro  housing.  In  transporta- 
tion, all  racial  barriers  on  trains  and  buses  have  been 
outlawed.  Freedom  rides  have  broken  color  lines  in  all 
but  a  few  towns  in  the  deep  South.  They  have  had 
their  effect  also  on  public  accommodations,  except  in 
rural  areas. 

Separation  of  Negroes  from  the  main  body  of  The 
Methodist  Church  dates  back  to  1796,  when  a  group 
of  Negroes  in  New  York  withdrew  and  formed  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  Then  fol- 
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rotation  ol   the 

,:,  Methodist   i  J  Church; 

■  .  i  the  church  into  northern 

.in,!  louthern  branches  in  1844,  and  in 

the  formation  in  the  South  ol  the 

I  Mctl  I  Church, 

I  hrittian  Methodist  Episcopal 

.  h. 

,1  [urisdiction 

with  unification  in   1939  ol  the 
former    Methodist    I  J    Church, 

ilu  former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  the  former  Methodist  Prot- 
irch.  Since  that  time  a  con- 
tinuing effort  has  been  made  to  abolish 
nit.il  [urisdiction  which  has  been 
li  ,1  .is  .i  symbol  of  racial  legrega 
hops  Answer  Four 
.  March,  I960,  page  14.] 

Efforts    to    Abolish    the    Symbol: 

•  1940-1948— Establishment    of    Race 

Relations  Sunday,  and  special  commis- 
sions in  study  the  race  issue. 

•  Enactment  ol  legislation  by 
the  1952  Genera]  Conference  to  enable 
churches  desiring  to  transfer  from  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  to  other  Jurisdic- 
tions. Enactment  by  the  1956  General 
Conference  and  adoption  by  the  church 
of  Amendment  IX  to  the  church's  con- 
stitution providing  for  the  voluntary 
transfer  oi  Central  Jurisdiction  churches 
and  annual  conferences  to  other  Juris- 
dictions, ("nation  of  a  Commission  to 
Study  and  Recommend  Action  Con- 
cerning the  Jurisdictional  System. 

•  I960  Acceptance  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Jurisdictional 
System  for  greater  implementation  of 
Amendment  IX.  and  creation  of  a  36- 
member  Commission  on  Interjurisdic- 
tional Relations  to  promote  interracial 
brotherhood  through  Christian  love. 
Appointment  by  the  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion ol  a  Committee  of  Five  to  Study 

i  ntr.il    Jurisdiction    to   aid    in    its 

abolition. 

•  I  %1— Commission  on  Interjurisdic- 
tional Relations  recommends  that 
through    Amendment    IX.    the   church 

realign   its   jurisdictions   by   transfer  of 

piscopal  areas  out  of  the  Central 

Jurisdiction  as  it  now  exists.  |  See  First 

Step  Toward  Elimination,  July.  1%1, 

II. | 

•  1962     Central    Jurisdiction   Commit- 

Five  proposes  that  no  annual 
Conferences  be  transferred  under 
Amendment  IX  into  a  regional  jurisdic- 
tion  in   which   it   is   not   located   geo 

graphically;     proposes     realignment     ol 

Central      Jurisdiction      conferences      1", 
ition    of    an    inter 

lii  tional  commission  for  the  1964 

68  quadrennium   to  encourage   further 

tnd    local 

•id  that  the  1964  ( iener. il 

1  memorialized  to  declare 

thai    the    entire    church    should    In-    de 

HO  person  denied  .nlmis- 
olor  or 


,1     identity.     [See     Timetable    for 
November,  1962,  page  73.] 

Local  Integration  Efforts:  Steps 
.ire  being  taken  in  both  North  and 
South  to  effect  integration.  They  in- 
clude: 

•  Financial  support  by  white  Method- 
ist churches  in  Plant  City,  Fla.,  and 
(  olumbia,  S.C.,  to  help  Negro  churches 
build  needed  buildings. 

•  Adoption  of  resolutions  by  the  North 
Mississippi  Conference  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  prior  to  the  Oxford 
riots  calling  on  church  people  to  express 
themselves  to  the  end  that  law  and 
order  may  prevail;  and  after  the  riots, 
the  sending  of  a  message  by  the  district 
superintendents  in  the  same  conference 
to  their  pastors  endorsing  the  stand  of 
Oxford  pastors  who  issued  a  call  for 
"repentance." 

•  A  joint  session  of  the  Central  Kansas 
and  Central  West  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  South  Central  and  Central 
Jurisdictions  at  which  white  and 
Negro  bishops  ordained  15  ministerial 
candidates  of  both  races.  [See  Two 
Methodist  Conferences  Conduct  Inte- 
grated Services,  August,  1962,  page  53.] 

•  A  three-week  exchange  by  two  white 
and  two  Negro  ministers  involving 
churches  in  the  Central  West,  the  North 
Iowa,  and  the  South  Iowa  conferences. 
[See  Methodists  Conduct  Interracial 
Exchange,  December,   1962,  page  68.] 

The  Problems:  Within  the  church, 
the  problem  of  racial  integration  to 
some  is  a  matter  of  immediacy;  to 
others  it  is  one  of  gradualism  and  care- 
fully planned  integration.  The  Rev.  A. 
Dudley  Ward,  associate  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Division  of  Human  Rela- 
tions and  Economic  Affairs  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns,  states  it  this  way: 

"It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  merger  of  ihe  Central  Jurisdiction 
with  the  geographical  jurisdictions  will 
mean  different  things  in  different 
places.  In  some  jurisdictions,  merger 
must  go  all  the  way,  that  is,  pastoral 
appointments,  the  district  superintend- 
ency,  episcopal  election,  and  adminis- 
tration, mutual  financial  obligations, 
and  lay  involvement  .  .  . 

"In  other  jurisdictions,  all  of  this 
will  not  be  achieved  completely  in  the 
near  future.  But  every  advance  must 
be  made  to  realize  total  inclusiveness  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Then,  there  is  the  problem  of  how 
to  avoid  "rcsegregat ion."  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  schools  that  were  integrated 
following  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  1954  now  appear  to  be  turn- 
ing back  toward  all-Negro  schools.  The 
reason:  within  the  district.  83  percent 
ol  the  public  school  pupils  are  Negroes 
as  against  57  percent  in  the  year  1953. 
Similar  trends  have  been  noted  else- 
where  in   some   church  congregations. 


Methodist  Bishops  Protest 
Portuguese  Restrictions 

The  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops 
has  issued  a  protest  against  restrictions 
which  the  Portuguese  government  has 
placed  on  The  Methodist  Church  in  its 
missionary  work  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies  of  Angola  and   Mozambique. 

The  council  expressed  its  concern 
over  "the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment to  grant  a  visa  to  Bishop  Ralph 
E.  Dodge  of  the  Salisbury  Area  to 
enter  Mozambique  and  Angola  to  hold 
the  Methodist  conferences  for  which 
he  is  responsible  and  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  his  office."  [See,  Wanted: 
More  Missionaries  in  Central  Congo, 
October,  1962,  page  68.] 

Meanwhile,  the  Southern  Rhodesia 
Christian  Conference  sounded  a  call 
for  political  rights  for  Africans,  re- 
gardless of  color.  The  conference  repre- 
sents The  Methodist  Church  and  most 
other  Protestant  denominations  in 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  country  has  become  increasingly 
torn  by  the  dispute  between  Africans, 
who  are  demanding  immediately  full 
and  equal  political  rights,  and  Euro- 
peans, many  of  whom  refuse  to  give 
up  the  privileges  of  a  ruling  class. 

A  growing  demand  of  tbe  Africans 
has  been  for  the  churches  to  declare 
where  they  stand.  Leaders  claim  that 
unless  the  churches  identify  with  the 
African  desire  for  full  citizenship,  Afri- 
cans will  lose  confidence  in  churches. 

Christianity  Seen  As  Only 
Deterrent  of  Communism 

Dr.  Merlino  Cremata,  a  Methodist 
Cuban  refugee,  told  a  men's  convoca- 
tion in  the  California-Nevada  Annual 
Conference  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
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correspondence    to    Editorial    Department. 
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UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

FEBRUARY 

1 — Annual  meeting  Methodist  Tele- 
vision, Radio,  and  Film  Commission, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

4-7 — "Our  Mission  Today"  Regional 
Study   Conference,    Denver,    Colo. 

10 — Race  Relations  Sunday. 

11-14 — "Our  Mission  Today"  Regional 
Study  Conference,  Washington,  D.C. 

12-14 — Annual  meeting  Methodist 
Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes,  and 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Methodist  Hospitals 
and  Homes,  Sheraton-Gibson  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

17-24 — Brotherhood  Week. 

23-26 — Annual  meeting  Methodist 
Board  of  Evangelism,  Chamberlin 
Hotel,  Old   Point  Comfort,  Va. 

24 — Beginning  of  Aldersgate  Year 
1963  Period  of  Spiritual  Enrichment, 
and  continuing  through  Easter, 
April    14. 

27 — Ash  Wednesday,  Lent  begins. 


effective  force  to  combat  communism  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

He  said  that  he  does  not  think  we  are 
headed  for  atomic  war  with  Russia. 

"This  is  a  war  of  ideologies,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  democratic 
idea  will  win  the  people  of  Latin 
America.They  have  a  different  psychol- 
ogy, and  there  is  too  much  ignorance  to 
overcome." 

Dr.  Cremata,  who  with  his  family 
was  sponsored  in  California  by  the 
Sonoma  Methodist  Church,  said  that 
the  thousands  of  Cuban  refugees  in  and 
about  Miami,  Fla.,  need  reassurance 
that  they  can  successfully  resettle  in 
other  parts  of  America. 

"I'll  never  be  able  to  pay  for  the  love, 
friendship,  and  help  we  found  in  Cali- 
fornia," he  said. 

Children's  Prayer  Habits 
Responsibility  of  Family 

Dr.  Harry  Denman  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  told  Methodist  ministers  at  the 

I  Methodist  Council  on  Evangelism  in 
Ocean  City,  N.J.,  that  teaching  chil- 
dren habits  of  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing is  the  responsibility  of  the  family. 
This  responsibility,  he  said,  could  not 
be  "delegated  to  the  school,  church, 
and  other  community  agencies  which 
are  only  auxiliary  to  the  home." 

The  general  secretary  of  the   Meth- 
odist Board  of  Evangelism   added.   "I 
I  don't  see   why   we   expect  the   teacher 
to  teach  our  children  to  pray." 

Plan  Goodwill  Aid  Expansion 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
has  drawn  a  blueprint  for  expansion 
and  improvement  of  services  to  the 
handicapped  during  the  next  three 
years. 

At  least  10  new  local  operating  plants 


Enjoy  the  CONFIDENCE  of  normal  hearing 
with 


flore/c 


hearing  aid 


The  sounds  of  life  are  too  wonderful  to 
do  without.  Why  miss  the  words  of  your 
friends,  loved  ones,  fellow  workers . . . 
the  inspiration  of  religious  sermons,  fine 
music,  nature's  pleasant  sounds? 

To  bring  back  all  the  wonderful  sounds 
of  your  daily  life  ...  to  not  only  hear 
voices  but  understand  them  clearly  . . . 
trust  your  hearing  problem  to  Norelco. 


Norelco  prices  are  lower  than  you  think 
...  the  upkeep  is  remarkably  low. 

Mail  in  coupon  today  for  free  full-color 
brochure  . . .  the  first  step  on  your  road 
back  to  more  normal  hearing  — and  a 
far,  far  happier  life. 

North  American  Philips  Company,  Inc. 
100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Inconspicuous,    lightweight    Norelco                   North  A merican  Philips  Company,  Inc. 

Hearing  Aids  .  .  .  developed  by  one  of         \     P„*-'pt^  HT"1    „ 

.                                        ■        100  East  42nd  Street 

the  worlds  largest  electronics  research         ■     New  York  \i,  n.y. 

facilities... come  in  a  wide  selection  of                D.             .    ,                   .       .„     ,      . 

Please  rush  to  me  your  free  full-color  bro- 
COnventional,    behind-the-ear    and    eye-                   chure  in  a  plain  envelope... obligating  me  in 

glass  models.  They  include  such  desir-         ■     no  way' 
able  features  as  clear  phone  reception,               Name 

filtering  out  of  sudden  harsh  noises, 

exclusive  complexion-matching  colois,         ■ 

and  the  world's  widest  hearing  range.                rMy                        7„nP          .<;,„,,, 

DO  ALL  YOUR  FRIENDS  GET    Together? 

If  not,  encourage  them  to  subscribe  now  so  as  not  to  miss  these  forth- 
coming features: 

•  CHILDREN   OF  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT— photo   studies   in   color   by   the   producer   of 
the  popular  Disciples  and  Women  of  the  Bible. 

•  THAT  FIRST  EASTER  WEEK  AS  'SEEN'  BY  ARTISTS— eight  paintings  in  color  by  con- 
temporaries as  well  as  old  masters. 

•  SPECIAL  MAY   ALDERSGATE    ISSUE   filled   with   features   depicting    the   "way   of   the 
warmed  heart." 

Ask  your  pastor  about  the  FAMILY  PLAN  with  its  large  savings  on  each 
subscription. 

TOGETHER,  201   Eighth  Ave.  South,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 
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MOW!  Lifetime  Hospitalization 


SEND    NO    MONEY 

To  prove  to  you  that  The  Cold  Star  Plan  is 
all  thai  our  policy-holders  say  it  is—  WE 
MAKE  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER. 


This  unique  plan  for  non-drinkers  pays  you 
$100.00  cash  (tax  free)  for  every  week 
you  are  in  the  hospital  .  .  .  from  the  very 
first  day  .  .  .  even  for  life! 


illness,  or  an  operation  could  put  you  or  one  of 
your  loved  ones  in  the  hospital  for  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  and  could  cost  you  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 


Don't  Take  Chances 

Can  you  afford  a  long  siege  in  the  hospital,  with 
costly  but  necessary  doctors'  bills,  expensive  drugs 
and  medicines?  Many  people  lose  their  savings,  their 
cars,  even  their  homes  trying  to  meet  these  ever- 
increasing  costs.  Don't  take  chances  with  your 
financial  security,  or  your  future.  Remember — once 
'the  doctor  says  it's  your  turn  to  enter  the  hospital, 
it's  too  late  to  buy  coverage  at  any  price! 


IF  you  do  not  drink,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  save 
up  to  40%  on  your  hospital  insurance! 


Gold  Star  Rew  ards  You 

If  you  carry  ordinary  hospitalization,  you  are 
naturally  helping  to  pay  for  the  accidents,  illness, 
and  hospital  bills  of  drinkers.  Alcoholism  is  our 
nation's  No.  3  health  problem,  ranking  immediately 
behind  heart  disease  and  cancer.  Statistics  show 
that  those  who  drink  are  sick  more  often,  and  for 
longer  periods.  Until  now,  your  insurance  cost  as 
much  as  theirs.  Now,  with  rates  based  on  the  supe- 
rior health  records  of  non-drinkers,  Gold  Star 
rewards  you  instead  of  penalizing  you  for  not  drink- 
in  _•  bj  offering  you  more  coverage  at  a  lower  cost. 


Only  You  Can  Cancel 

And  the  present  low  rate  can  never  be  raised  as 
you  grow  older,  or  have  too  many  claims,  unless 
there  is  a  general  rate  adjustment  up  or  down  for  all 
policy  holders!  Moreover  your  Gold  Star  policy  can 
never  be  cancelled  by  the  company,  no  matter  how 
long  or  how  often  you  are  sick.  Your  protection  is 
guaranteed  for  life.  Only  you  can  cancel! 


It  Could  Happen  To  You 

Remember,  one  person  in  every  two  families  will 
be  hospitalized  this  year.  A  sudden  fall,  a  spell  of 


Tax-Free  Benefits 

With  Gold  Star  you  gain  not  only  good  depend- 
able protection,  but  also  peace  of  mind,  freedom 
from  fear  and  worry,  as  well  as  assurance  of  finan- 
cial security.  If  you  can  qualify  for  the  Gold  Star 
Plan,  you  will  receive  $100.00  a  week,  in  cash, 
TAX  FREE,  from  your  first  day  in  the  hospital, 
for  as  long  as  you  are  there  .  .  .  even  for  life! 


DON'T  LET  THIS 
HAPPEN  TO  YOU 

MAIL  YOUR   APPLICATION   TODAY! 


De  Moss  Associates 
Valley  Forge,  Penna. 

Gentlemen: 

We  received  your  letter  explaining  the 
Gold  Star  Plan  and  decided  it  was  just 
what  we  wanted.  But  we  were  caught 
up  in  a  lot  of  little  extra  bills  at  the 
moment  and  said,  "We  just  can't  afford 
that  extra  eight  dollars  a  month  now. 
We've  got  to  get  the  other  things 
paid  off  first." 

We  were  feeling  fine.  Thought  we  had 

plenty  of  time. 

Then  suddenly  I  was  hospitalized. 

Three  weeks! 

Then  my  husband  was  operated  on! 

Your  hospital  benefits  would  have  paid 

our  premium  for  the  next  ten  years! 

And  we  feel  like  weeping,  or  kicking 

ourselves  for  our  neglect. 

Mrs.  Warren  A.  Anderson 
Berkeley,  California 
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Coverage  for  Non-Drinkers  ONLY ! ! 


Pays  $100-°°  Weekly  from  First  Day  for  Life 


NO   WAITING   PERIOD 
NO   AGE   LIMIT  • 


•     ONLY   YOU   CAN   CANCEL 
NO   SALESMAN   WILL   CALL 


OUTSTANDING  LEADERS  SAY: 


Or.  Hyman  Appelman,  In- 
ternational evangelist: 
"The  Gold  Star  Total  Ab- 
stainers' Plan  Is  to  be 
taken  at  full  face  value. 
Without  any  sort  of  reser- 
vation, I  recommend  it  to 
everybody." 


Jerome  Mines,  leading 
bass,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company:  "The  non- 
drinker  is  a  better  risk 
and  should  be  entitled  to 
a  better  Insurance  rate. 
There  has  long  been  a 
need  for  a  special  hospital 
plan  for  total  abstainers. 
Having  known  Art  De 
Moss  for  a  long  time.  I 
am  most  happy  to  recom- 
mend this  low  cost  Gold 
Star  Policy.  It  should 
prove  to  be  a  real  help 
and  blessing  to  nil  who 
can  qualify." 


Dr.    Daniel    A.    Poling, 

noted  minister  and  Editor 
of  The  Christian  Herald: 
"The  advantages  of  a  hos- 
pital plan  which  Is  avail- 
able to  non-drinkers  only 
are  obvious.  The  lower 
rate  Is  made  possible  be- 
cause you  are  not  paying 
the  bills  for  the  Illnesses 
and  accidents  of  those 
who  use  alcohol." 


Hon.   Frank  Carlson, 

United  States  Senator  — 
Kansas:  "As  a  teetotaler, 
X  am  delighted  that  Arthur 
De  Moss  has  worked  out 
a  practical  plan  to  provide 
hospitalization  for  non- 
drinkers,  at  a  reduced 
cost.  I  would  urge  those 
w-ho  are  concerned  about 
their  financial  security  to 
take  advantage  of  this  ex- 
cellent   opportunity." 


S.  S.  Kresge,  founder  <»f 
the  Kresge  Foundation 
and  the  S.  S.  Kresge  Co., 
with  over  800  stores  In 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada: 
"I'm  delighted  that  non- 
drinkers  are  now  re- 
warded by  Insuring  with 
the  Gold  Star  Plan  at  sub- 
stantial savings.  Gold 
Star's  popularity  Indicates 
that  It  is  the  right  answer 
to  the  question  of  drink- 
ing  and    hospitalization." 


tynn  Burke,  Olympic  and 
World  Swimming  Cham- 
pion: "Swimming  and  the 
use  of  liquor  do  not  mix. 
Neither  I  nor  any  other 
champion  I  know  drinks. 
My  father,  a  swimming 
Instructor,  along  with 
other  coaches,  forbids  his 
contestants  to  drink.  Of 
course,  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  Gold  Star  Hos- 
pitalization Plan  for  non- 
drinkers.  " 


Upton  Sinclair,.  Pulitzer 
Prize  author:  ''I  think 
your  Idea  of  giving  people 
the  insurance  discount 
which  they  earn  by  not 
shortening  their  lives 
with  alcohol  Is  a  brilliant 
one.  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
counted  In  on   it." 


Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones, 
noted  evangelist,  author, 
missionary  statesman:  "It 
Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
recommend  the  Do  Moss 
Associates  Gold  Star  Hos- 
pitalization Plan  for  total 
abstainers.  An  Insurance 
plan  such  as  this  which 
provides  special  consider- 
ation and  service  to  those 
who  do  not  Impair  their 
heatth  by  drink  is  very 
long  overdue. ' ' 


SATISFIED  POLICYHOLDERS  SAY: 


Mary  E,  Ohrn  —  Virginia, 
Illinois:  "Words  cannot 
express  my  deep  appreci- 
ation to  De  Moss  Associ- 
ates for  the  wonderful 
way  In  which  my  recent 
claim  was  nandled.  The 
Gold  Star  Plan  had  its 
origin  In  the  hearts  of 
men  who  had  been 
touched  by  the  love  of 
God.  I  had  no  Idea  when 
I  was  filling  out  the  ap- 
plication that  I  would  be 
hospitalized  within  three 
months. " 


Mr.   Ernest  F.   Oye  r — 

Longvlew,  Washington: 
"Please  accept  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  claim 
draft  received  today  by 
special  delivery  air  mall. 
In  my  lifetime,  I  have  had 
policies  with  several  dif- 
ferent companies,  but 
never  have  they  settled  a 
claim  as  satisfactorily  and 
promptly  as  you  have.  I 
am  more  than  happy  to 
recommend  this  policy  to 
others." 


Nate  Scharff  —  Dayton, 
Ohio:  "Thanks  so  very 
much  for  your  kindness  in 
taking    care    of    our    claim 


In  such  a  swift  and 


factory     manner, 
appreciate  It." 


Mrs.  Mattie  P.  Moseley — 
Fordyce,  Arkansas:  "You 
fulfill  every  agreement. 
Thanks  for  the  check. 
Please  add  me  to  your  list 
of  testimonials  of  people 
who  say  'I  recommend  the 
De  Moss  Gold  Star  Plan.* 
It  Is  the  cheapest  with  the 
most  coverage  I  have 
found  anywhere.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  deal  with  a 
good    Company." 


Mrs.    E.    H.    Biggerstaff — 

Gastonia,  North  Carolina: 
"I  received  your  check 
and  appreciated  It  very 
much.  I  think  you  are 
doing  a  great  work.  I  was 
sorry  that  I  had  to  go  to 
the  hospital  so  soon  after 
[  took  out  the  policy." 


Rev.  Merle  L.  Packham — 
Starke.  Florida:  "I  appre- 
ciate your  prompt  pay- 
ment of  this  Claim,  as  it 
was  certainly  needed  at 
this  time.  How  wonderful 
It  Is  to  do  business  with 
a  reliable  Company!  A 
representative  of  another 
Insurance  company  re- 
quested to  see  my  policy. 
He  thought  It  most  un- 
usual: and  outstanding.  I 
think  so  too!  I  would  not 
want  to  he  without  It  for 
anything." 


DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES,   INC. 
VALLEY  FORGE,  PENNA. 

"Special  Protection  for  Special  People" 


SEND  NO  MONEY! 

We  will  mail  your  policy  for 
your  FREE   EXAMINATION 


No  salesman  will  call.  In  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home,  read 
the  policy  carefully.  Have  it 
checked  hy  your  lawyer,  your 
doctor,  your  friends  or  some 
trusted  advisor.  Make  sure  it 
provides  exactly  what  we've  told 
you  it  does.  Then  when  you  have 


convinced  yourself,  beyond  any 
doubts,  that  this  policy  is  every- 
thing we've  claimed  for  it  .  .  . 
mail  us  your  first  premium.  You 
have  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose,  by  mailing  your 
application  immediately! 


APPLICATION   FOB 


Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Policy 


Name  (Please  Print). 

Street  or  RD# 

City 


2-1-8851-023 


_Zone_ 


-State- 


Date  of  Birth:  Month. 
My  occupation  is. 
My  beneficiary  is_ 


.Day. 


.Year. 


-Height. 


-Weight_ 
-Age. 


-Relationship. 


t  also  hereby  apply  for  coverage  (or  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below 

NAME  (Please  Print) 

AGE 

HGHT 

WGHT 

BENEFICIARY 

1. 

2 

3 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  do  you  or  any  person  applying  for  coverage 
now  have,  or  have  you  or  they  ever  had  any  physical  defect  or  deformity,  high  or  low 
blood  pressure,  heart  trouble,  diabetes,  cancer,  arthritis,  or  tuberculosis,  or  have 
you  or  they,  within  the  last  5  years,  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness,  had 
medical  advice  or  treatment,  taken  medication  for  any  condition,  or  been  advised  to 
have  a  surgical  operation?  Q    Yes  O   No 

If  so,  give  details  stating  person  affected,  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending 
physician  and  whether  fully  recovered: 


Neither  I  nor  any  other  person  listed  above  uses  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereby  do 
apply  for  a  policy  with  the  understanding  that  the  policy  will  not  cover  any  conditions 
existing  prior  to  the  issue  *»te,  and  that  it  shall  be  issued  solely  and  entirely  in  reliance 
upon  the  written  answers  to  the  above  questions. 

Dote:    Signed     jL 

lurmC.S  7IJ.3  *» 


HERE  ARE  THE  LOW  MONTHLY 

GOLD  STAR  rates  *> 


Each  person  age  0-49  pays 


Each  adult  age  50-69  pays 


Each  adult  age  70  and  over  pays 


»4. 


*6. 


*8. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW 


THE  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
is  underwritten  by  the 
following  leading  com- 
panies, (depending  upon 
your  state  of  residence) : 
Guarantee  Trust  Life 
Inturance  Company 

Chicago,  Ml 
National  Liberty  Life 
Inturance  Company 
King  of  Prussia.  Pa. 

Old  Security  Life 
Inturance  Company 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


>  DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  v»uir  forge,  pa. 
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Give  Your  Church 

THIS 

MEMORIAL 
ABOVE  ALL! 

i 

/  Ringing  Tribute! 

I.di  ing! 

Living! 

Lasting! 


Memorial  Bells  by 
Schulmerichl  §   W  bal  a 
uniquely  wondei  t  u  I  way  to 
remember  a  loved  one! 
And  turely  jrom  churcb  would 
appreciate  receiving  these 
pure-toned  Schulmerich  bells 
a~  a  "living"  reminder,  too. 
Is  a  ^ift  from  you  . . . 

in  M.ur  own  name  .  .  . 

while  jrou  an-  here  t<>  give! 
Appropriate  plaque, 
if  desired.  Inexpensive!  Write 
fur  information  and  brochure. 


THE   CARILLON 
IN    I  His    CHURCH 
Is     DEDICATED    TO 
THE    (.LORY  OF   GOD 


PRE  SENTED 
IN    LOVING     MEMORY    OF 

MARIE    HOTINIC 

»Y 

JOHN    I     HoTINC 
*  I)    i«»ss 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS,   INC. 

3  Carillon  Hill     •     Scllcrsvillc,  Pa. 
•  Trtftaart    i  n-ii  \,  >i,„ 

Pr»duf»d    by    Srhulmrnch    Carillon    Inf. 


The  New  Yor\  City  Protestant  Council  has  approved  plans  for  Protestant 
Center  at  the  1964-65  New  Yor/^   World's  Fair.  Methodists  will  co-operate. 


in  the  United  States  are  proposed. 
Goodwill  will  seek  to  improve  services 
so  that  more  than  50,000  handicapped 
can  be  served  annually  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

It  will  attempt  to  set  up  5  new  plants 
overseas  where  there  are  now  20. 

A  revolving  loan  and  assistance  fund 
lor  local  Goodwill  plants  in  the  amount 
of  at  least  $100,000  is  to  be  established. 

Methodists  to  Honor  Scouts 

Hundreds  of  Methodist  churches  will 
honor  Boy  Scouts  during  the  Scouts' 
53rd  anniversary  observance,  February 
7-13.  The  theme  for  the  observance  is 
Strengthen  America  .  .  .  Be  Prepared, 
Be  Fit. 

On  Boy  Scout  Sunday,  February  10, 
many  Methodist  churches  will  give  God 
and  Country  Awards  to  Scouts. 


CENTURY  CLUB 

This  month  eight  more  Meth- 
odists who  have  had  100  or  more 
birthdays  join  Together's  Cen- 
tury Club.  They  are: 

Mrs.  Ella  Romander,  103, 
Whitehall,  Wis. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Bacon,  102,  Crand 
Rapids,   Mich. 

Mrs.  Grace  Wood,  100,  Daniel- 
son,    Conn. 

Mrs  Clara  Lyons,  100,  Piqua, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Genorie  V.  Taylor,  100, 
Retsil,    Wash. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wood,  100,  Endicott, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Carroll,  100,  Al- 
bright, W.Va. 

|ohn  Edward  Thornton  Hunter, 
100,   Richmond,  Va. 

When  makjng  Century  Club 
nominations,  please  give  follow- 
ing information  about  nominee: 
home  address,  birth  date,  and 
where  church  membership  is 
held. 


An  estimated  3,830,000  boys  are 
participating  in  Scouting — 1,837,000 
Cub  Scouts,  1,685,000  Boy  Scouts,  and 
308,000  Explorers.  There  are  1,410,000 
active  adult  volunteer  leaders. 

Pastors'  Education  Continues 

Methodist  ministers  have  the  most  ex- 
tensive program  of  continuing  profes- 
sional education  of  any  Protestant 
church,  it  was  reported  at  a  national 
Methodist  meeting. 

Deans  of  Methodist  pastors'  schools 
were  told  that  this  was  accomplished 
through  the  pastors'  schools  and  other 
types  of  refresher  education. 

Dr.  Harley  H.  Zeigler  of  Nashsillc 
said  that  in  1963  more  than  8,000  Meth- 
odist pastors  will  attend  47  such  schools. 
Dr.  Zeigler  is  an  associate  director  of 
the  department  of  ministerial  educa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Methodists  Voting  Down  Plan 

Methodists  in  North  India  and 
Pakistan  are  voting  against  a  Plan  of 
Union  drawn  up  by  seven  denomina- 
tions. With  8  of  the  15  Methodist  an- 
nual conferences  reporting,  the  vote  was 
285  against  and  231  for  the  merger. 
Approval  requires  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity. 

Henry  A.  Lacy,  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions  executive  secretary  for 
Southern  Asia,  said,  "People  keep  tell- 
ing me  that  they  are  not  voting  against 
church  union,  but  against  this  plan." 
He  said  that  the  obstacle  seems  to  be 
that  authority  would  be  given  to  con- 
gregations to  appoint,  dismiss,  or  trans- 
fer their  pastors.  Under  Methodist 
organization,  pastors  are  appointed  by 
the  bishop. 

Monument  Project  Goes  Ahead 

The  Christ  on  the  Mountain  monu- 
ment to  be  constructed  near  Spearfish, 
S.Dak.,  has  moved  one  step  closer  to 
reality.  Agreements  have  been  signed 
giving  the  Christ  on  the  Mountain 
Corporation,  sponsor  of  the  project, 
the  exclusive  rights  to  and  ownership 
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A  Retirement  Home  . . . 

of  Beauty  and  Distinction  . . . 


Open  these  doors  and  walk  into  FRIENDSHIP  with  persons  of  similar  age  and  interests. 

Keep  your  INDEPENDENCE,  manage  your  own  affairs,  you  pay  your  own  way. 

Continue  to  CROW  mentally,  emotionally,  and  spiritually  through  programs  provided. 

Live  in  the  enchanting  Hiawatha  Valley  at  Winona  where  BEAUTY  abounds. 

Enjoy  the  FREEDOM  you  want  in  a  new  home  .  .  be  SECURE  .  .  leave  worries  and  cares  behind. 

Nutritionally  balanced  meals  are  prepared  for  you  with  special  attention  to  foods  that  are  required  for  your 
well  being.  Your  laundry  and  cleaning  are  provided.  Elevators  serve  all  floors.  Weekly  interviews  with  the 
"Home"  physician  and  minor  nursing  care  assure  the  best  in  HEALTH  SUPERVISION  for  you. 

No  Entrance   Fee   .   .   .   No  Waiting   List   .   .   .    Immediate   Occupancy    In   This    Newly    Established    Home. 


— For  complete  information  write 

The  Paul  Watkins  Memorial  Methodist  Home 

175  EAST  WABASHA  STREET  TELEPHONE  8-3459  WINONA,  MINNESOTA 

Rev.   Horace  A.   Craubner,   Administrator 
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SETTING  ENTIRELY  DISTINCTIVE! 
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'DISTINCTIVE 
BECAUSE  . . . 

Absence  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 

Daily  Meditation  Hour 

Sunday  Chapel  Service 

Luxury  Living  at  Attractive  Rates 

Recreational  Fun  for  All  Ages 

Social  and  Entertainment  Features 

*ALL  IN  A  PLEASANT 
CHRISTIAN  ATMOSPHERE 

Citrus  Bar,  Coffee  House,  English 
Beef  Room,  Dining  Room  • 
Reasonable  Winter  Prices  •   Heated 
Pool,  Ocean  Beach,  Shuffleboard, 
Putting  Green,  Cabanas,  Game 
Room  •  Musical  Artists,  Noted 
Lecturers,  Select  Films,  etc.  •  New 
Roof-top  Garden,  Spacious  Lobby, 
Activity  Rooms,  Turkish  Baths, 
Massage,  Free  Parking 


THE  HOTEL  WITH  A  WHOLESOME  FAMILY  ATMOSPHERE 


ON  THE  OCEAN  AT  87th  STREET  •  MIAMI  BEACH  •  FLORIDA 


Ordering  Stamps  or  Cards? 


T<h;ETHER  accepts  adver- 
tisements only  from  reliable 
dealers.  If  the  advertisement 
mentions  the  word  "approval" 
or  "approvals,"  the  dealer  in- 
tends to  send  a  selection  of 
merchandise  known  as  "ap- 
provals"  in  addition  to  any 
tree   items  of  ones  you   have 

paid  f«>r  in  advance.  If  you 
keep   any   of   the    "approval" 


items,  you  must  pay  for  them 
and  return  the  ones  you  do  not 
wish  to  buy.  If  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  buy  any  of  the  "ap- 
proval" items,  return  them 
promptly,  being  sure  your 
name  and  address  are  clearly 
written  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  package  in 
which  you  return  the  mer- 
chandise. 


ol  ( >utzon  Borglum's  statue  of  Christ. 
The  down  payment  on  the  project 
was  made  possible  through  gifts  to  the 
Sen.  Francis  Case  memorial  fund.  The 
late  Senator  Case  proposed  the  monu- 
ment in  1959  after  seeing  the  Christ 
the  Redeemer  statue  which  overlooks 
the  hay  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Plan  Unification  Observance 

The  Methodist  Council  of  Secretaries 
is  making  plans  for  the  observance  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Methodist  uni- 
fication at  the  1964  General  Conference. 

Although  their  presentation  will  in- 
clude a  review  of  the  accomplishments 
since  reunion,  it  will  point  out  the 
desired  emphases  of  the  church's  second 
quarter  century. 

Other  action  of  the  secretaries  at  their 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  was  installation 
of  Dr.  Leon  M.  Adkins  of  Nashville  as 
their  president. 

The  council,  favoring  Methodist  par- 
ticipation in  the  Protestant  Center  at 
the  coming  New  York  World's  Fair, 
named  a  committee  to  work  with 
representatives  of  the  Council  of 
Bishops  and  the  Council  on  World 
Service  and  Finance.  Chosen  were  the 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Warner  A.  Ross,  21,  of  Bolivar, 
Tenn.,  has  been  named  star  farmer  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the 
FFA's   highest  award. 

Dr.  William  C.  Tremmel  of  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  has  been  commissioned 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tian and  Jews  to  write  a  new  Manual 
on  Inteireligious  Co-operation  on  the 
College  Campus. 

The    Rev.    Paul    Stopenhagen   of  j 

West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  the  new  nation- 
al president  of  the  Association  of  Wes- 
ley Foundations. 


Dr.  Alexander  K.  Smith  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
ministrative assistant  of  The  Methodist 
Church  in  the  Philadelphia  Area. 

Mrs.  T.  Roy  Jarrett  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  at  its  22nd  triennial  con- 
vention in  New  Delhi,  India. 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Thornburg 

of  Peoria,  111.,  was  named  one  of  Chi- 
cago's 10  outstanding  young  men  ot 
1962  by  the  Junior  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  He  is  formerly  ol 
the  Chicago  area. 

Dr.  Don  L.  Calame  of  Closter, 
N.J.,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  American  Leprosy  Mis- 
sions. 
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Rev.  Horace  W.  Williams,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Dr.  J.  Otis  Young,  Chicago, 
associate  publisher  of  The  Methodist 
Publishing  House;  and  Dr.  Gerald 
Clapsaddle,  New  York. 

AMU  Emergency  Funds  Asked 

An  emergency  crusade,  endorsed  by 
the  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops,  is 
being  made  to  get  much-needed  funds 
through  Advance  Specials  for  the 
Alaska  Methodist  University  in  Anchor- 
age- 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions' 
Division  of  National  Missions  is  direct- 
ing the  $2  million  crusade.  Funds  are 
needed  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the 
ongoing  program  ($1  million)  and  for 
building  needs  ($1  million). 

Dr.  Godbold  to  History  Post 

Dr.  Albea  Godbold,  St.  Louis  North 
District  superintendent  in  the  Method- 
ist Missouri  East  Conference,  will  be- 
c  o  m  e     executive 
secretary     of     the 
Association  of 

Methodist  Histori- 
cal Societies  on 
June  1. 

He  will  succeed 
Dr.      Elmer      T. 
Clark,  founder  of 
the  association  in 
1947     and     long- 
time leader  in  the 
World    Methodist 
Council. 
Dr.  Godbold  will  be  responsible  for 
completing   the    Dictionary    of    World 
Methodism  as  well  as  editing  the  new 
quarterly,  Methodist  History. 

Dr.  Clark,  who  is  retiring  at  age  76, 
was  born  in  Randolph  County,  Arkan- 
sas. He  held  pastorates  in  the  former 
St.  Louis  Conference.  From  1938  to 
1952  he  was  editor  of  World  Outloolt. 


Seek  75  Deaconesses  in  '63 

Sparked  by  the  slogan  "75  in  '63," 
the  Methodist  Commission  on  Dea- 
coness Work  is  observing  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  deaconess  movement 
in  the  United  States  with  a  recruiting 
drive  to  add  at  least  75  new  deaconesses 
during  the  year.  [See  American  Dea- 
coness: 75  Years  of  Shining  Service, 
page  35.] 

Reporting  at  a  commission  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  recently,  Dr.  Mary  Lou 
Barnwell,  executive  secretary,  said  the 
campaign  for  recruits  will  be  carried 
out  through  intensified  visits  to  college 
campuses,  youth  assemblies,  and  Chris- 
tian vocations  conferences. 

During  1961-62,  there  were  26  losses 
by  retirement  and  release  among  the 
400  active  deaconesses  and  19  addi- 
tions. In  the  same  period,  27  new  candi- 
dates were  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Missions  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the    Joint    Committee    on    Missionary 


Dr.   Godbold 


Personnel.  The  papers  of  15  more  ap- 
plicants are  under  review. 

A  candidate  must  remain  on  trial  for 
a  year  before  being  commissioned.  A 
bachelor's  degree  and  specialized  train- 
ing, usually  on  the  graduate  level,  are 
required  for  acceptance. 

"Seventy-five  is  the  number  of  years 
in  which  deaconesses  have  been  faith- 
fully serving  American  Methodism," 
said  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  Los 
Angeles,  chairman  of  the  commission. 
"It  is  also  the  number  of  'radiant,  en- 
thusiastic and  knowledgeable'  young 
women  the  commission  is  determined 
to  recruit  for  'the  office  and  work  of 
a  deaconess.'  Sixty-three,  the  diamond 
anniversary  year,  obviously  is  the  period 
during  which  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished." 

Dr.  J.  Otis  Young  of  Chicago,  as- 
sociate publisher  of  The  Methodist 
Publishing  House,  and  chairman  of  the 
commission  committee  on  promotion 
and  recruitment,  declared  the  church 
has  allowed  the  deaconness  movement 
to  drop  out  of  its  thinking. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  23  of  the 
church's  100  annual  conferences  there 
has  not  been  a  single  deaconess  candi- 
date since  1940.  Twenty-three  other 
conferences  have  furnished  but  one 
each  during  all  these  years. 

Faith  in  Nuclear  Age  Report 
Will  Be  Churchwide  Study 

The  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops 
has  directed  that  a  report,  The  Chris- 
tian Faith  and  War  in  the  Nuclear 
Age,  be  distributed  for  a  worldwide 
study  in  Methodist  churches. 

Bishop  Matthew  W.  Clair,  Jr.,  of  St. 
Louis  headed  a  12-man  commission  in 
the  inquiry  which  was  ordered  by  the 
1960  Methodist  General  Conference. 

The  99-page  report  will  go  to  the 
Division  of  Peace  and  World  Order  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  dis- 
tribution and  utilization. 

The  report  points  out  that  "the  rele- 
vance of  the  church  to  modern  man, 
the  future  of  human  liberty,  the  con- 
tinuance of  modern  culture,  and  even 
the  survival  of  the  human  race  may 
depend  upon  the  faithfulness  with 
which  the  church  bears  witness  to  her 
Living  Lord  by  appropriate  study, 
word,  and  action  relative  to  war  in  this 
age  of  nuclear  power." 

Angola  Fighting  Continues 

The  fighting  between  Africans  and 
Portuguese  continues  in  Angola,  and 
the  church  is  still  being  affected,  it  was 
reported  to  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions.  [See  Special  Report  on  An- 
gola, February,  1962,  page  14.  | 

A  Methodist  missionary  in  Luanda, 
capital  of  Angola,  told  the  board  that 
the  situation  regarding  Methodist  work 
is  contradictory.  Churches  and  schools 
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£afe  assured  income  - 
largely  4ax  exempt. 

christian  purpose 


How  to  be 

money-wise 

and 

Christian  too- 

Buy  an  annuity  with  a:-heart.: 


You  are  wise  to  invest  your  money 
in  an  annuity  because  it  is  a  safe 
and  worry-free  form  of  investment. 
You  are  truly  Christian  when  you 
buy  an  annuity  with  a  heart— an 
American  Bible  Society  Annuity 
Agreement. 

In  this  way  you  obtain  a  secure, 
regular,  unchanging  income,  regard- 
less of  world  conditions— that  begins 
immediately  whatever  your  age- 
provides  comfort  for  you  all  your 
life— and  then  goes  on  endlessly 
afterward  to  spread  the  Gospel  to 
all  the  world,  as  Jesus  commanded. 

You  can  start  with  as  little  as 
$100.00.  Earnings,  which  are  largely 
tax-exempt,  go  as  high  as  7.4%. 

Give  and  receive  generously  with 
an  American  Bible  Society  Annuity. 


Prompt, 

full-payments 

without  tail 

for  over  a  century 


Send  coupon  today! 


AMERICAN    BIBLE    SOCIETY 
450  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send   me.   without    obligation,    your 
booklet   T-23     entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives!' 

□  Mr. 

□  Mrs. 

NameQ  Miss 

Address 

City 
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FOR  YOUR  HOME  LIBRARY 


AT  A  SPECIAL 
COMBINATION  PRICE 

$128.95 


THE    INTERPRETERS 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE   BIBLE 

Place  this  four-volume  illustrated  ency- 
dopedia  in  your  home  for  convenient 
reference.  Every  person  named  in  the 
Bible  or  Apocrypha,  every  town  and  re- 
gion,  hill  and  stream,  every  plant,  animal, 
and  mineral;  every  object  used  in  daily 
life;  every  biblical  doctrine  and  theolog- 
ical concept  is  defined  and  explained  in 
this  source.  More  than  7,500  entries. 
More  than  1,000  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions. S6  pages  ot  full-color  illustrations 
and  maps.  Hound  in  maroon  cloth,  it  is 
the   same   trim   size   as   The   Interpreter's 

Bible,  [AP] 

millt  V()I  UMI    SIT  $45.00 


THE   INTERPRETERS   BIBLE 

The  Interpreter's  Bible  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive commentary  on  the  entire 
Bible— designed  to  give  you  all  the  vast 
findings  of  biblical  scholarship  at  your 
fingertips.  The  secret  of  this  unique 
twelve  volume  commentary  is  the  work- 
ing page.  On  one  page  the  interpreter  has 
before  him  the  text  in  two  versions,  the 
exegesis  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  the  exposition  to  help  him 
apply  the  scriptural  truths.  These  three 
elements  continue  throughout  its  entirety. 
Also  includes  numerous  outline  and  top- 
ographical maps,  142  pages  of  indexes 
and  many  more  valuable  helps.  Dark-blue 
cloth  binding.  [AP] 
COMPLETE  12-VOLUME  SET 

$89.50 


Take  advantage  of  this  SPECIA1  (  OMBINATION  OFFER 
B)  using  I  OKI  SBURA  S  BUDGET  TERMS  with  no  carry- 
ing charge.  ONI  Y  $26.95  down  and  $17.00  monthly. 


K^okesbury 


Send  Moil  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 

DALLAS  1,  TEXAS  •   NASHVILLE  3,  TENN.  •   PARK  RIDGE,   ILL. 

RICHMOND   16,  VA.   •    SAN   FRANCISCO  2,  CALIF.  •   TEANECK,  N.  J. 

COKESBURY    RETAIL   STORES 

Atlanta   •    Baltimore   •    Boston   •   Chicago   •   Cincinnati 

Dallas   •    Detroit   •    Kansas  City  •    Los  Angeles  •    Nashville 

New  York   •    Pittsburgh   •    Portland   •    Richmond  •   San   Francisco 


in  the  Luanda  area  that  were  closed 
have  been  forbidden  to  reopen.  But  in 
the  Malange  area  to  the  east,  churches 
are  being  opened  and  new  schools  es- 
tablished. 

Refugees  continue  to  leave  Angola, 
the  board  was  told,  despite  Portuguese 
reports  to  the  contrary.  The  Portu- 
guese have  even  mined  the  escape 
routes,  the  informant  said. 

The  Rev.  Clifford  Parsons,  British 
Baptist  missions  secretary,  in  a  letter 
to  the  board  and  other  missionary  agen- 
cies asks,  "Is  it  not  time  that  further 
publicity  was  given  to  the  Portuguese 
government's  refusal  to  adjust  her 
thinking  to  the  realities  of  the  present 
day  and  to  her  continued  campaign  of 
repression  and  indiscriminate  attack  on 
civilian  refugees? 

"When  East  Germans  die  in  trying 
to  break  through  the  Berlin  Wall,  there 
is  a  cry  of  horror  from  the  Free  World. 
The  same  thing  occurs  daily  in  north 
Angola." 

Board  Liberalizes  Policies 
On  Latin  American  Churches 

Methodist  churches  in  Latin  America 
will  have  more  independence  and  self- 
direction  under  new  policies  adopted 
by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
(representing  The  Methodist  Church 
in  the  United  States). 

The  policies  cover  such  matters  as 
finance,  missionary  personnel,  schools, 
and  administrative  relationships. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  recom- 
mendations of  the  board  was  that  the 
present  Committee  on  Co-ordination  in 
each  of  10  countries  be  replaced  by  a 
group  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the 
annual  conference. 

At  present,  the  committee  is  made 
up  equally  of  missionaries  and  nationals 
and  is  the  official  link  between  the 
church  on  the  field  and  the  board. 

If  the  committee  is  to  be  replaced, 
it  would  require  General  Conference 
action  in  1964. 

Realignment  Proposals  Made 

Proposals  realigning  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Central  (Negro) 
Jurisdiction  have  been  given  to  the 
jurisdiction's  College  of  Bishops  by  the 
Study  Committee  (Committee  of  Five). 
[See  Timetable  for  Abolition,  Novem- 
ber, 1962,  page  73.] 

The  bishops  now  will  submit  the  pro- 
posals to  annual  conferences  and  other 
agencies  for  study.  Definite  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  1964  Central  Jurisdic- 
tional Conference,  June  16-21,  in  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Fla. 

"The  Central  Jurisdiction  must  be 
abolished,"  said  the  Study  Committee, 
"within  a  framework  of  overall  plan- 
ning and  programming  which  will 
facilitate  rather  than  impede  achieve- 
ment of  the  goal  of  equality  within  The 
Methodist  Church." 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  No.  735 

If  We  Were  to  Join 
AGAIN 

By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


T 


HE  Discipline  of  The  Methodist 
Church  stipulates  that  those  seeking 
Christian  fellowship  among  the 
"people  called  Methodists"  shall  indi- 
cate their  purpose  by  answering  four 
simple  questions: 

"Do  you  here  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  this  congregation  renew  the 
solemn  promise  and  vow  that  was 
made  at  your  Baptism? 

"Do  you  confess  Jesus  Christ  as 
your  Savior  and  Lord,  and  pledge 
your  allegiance  to  his  kingdom? 

"Do  you  receive  and  profess  the 
Christian  faith  as  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ? 

"Will  you  be  loyal  to  The  Method- 
ist Church,  and  uphold  it  by  your 
attendance,  your  prayers,  your  gifts, 
and  your  service?" 

To  each  question  the  initiate  is 
expected  to  answer  affirmatively;  and 
when  this  has  been  done,  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  is  extended  as  a 
symbol  of  membership.  All  this  is 
quite  proper,  of  course.  Certainly  the 
wording  of  the  vows  allows  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinions  on  many  mat- 
ters of  dispute.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

One  fact,  however,  calls  for  serious 
attention  and  plain  speaking.  There 
should  be  a  clear  understanding  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  person  at 
the  moment  he  or  she  becomes  an 
applicant  for  membership  that  one's 
membership  vows  become  an  agree- 
ment— a  contract — between  them. 

The  congregation,  on  the  one  hand, 
through  its  properly  elected  officers, 
agrees  to  maintain  a  religious  organi- 
zation  which   will   provide    pastoral 


leadership,  counsel,  and  assistance  for 
all  members;  to  conduct  public  wor- 
ship services  to  which  all  may  come 
for  inspiration,  instruction,  and 
spiritual  guidance;  and  to  provide 
the  individual  with  that  bolstering 
strength  and  fellowship  which  will 
enable  him  to  achieve  his  highest 
spiritual  aspirations. 

The  first  three  questions  emphasize 
beliefs,  while  the  fourth  is  a  formal 
declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  church 
as  an  institution.  It  is  possible  to  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  vows  and  be  no 
more  than  a  negative  member.  (Vast 
multitudes  have  little  more  than  a 
negative  religion.  Their  virtues  con- 
sist of  the  things  they  do  not  do,  their 
orthodoxy  of  the  beliefs  they  repudi- 
ate, their  "righteousness"  of  the  com- 
mon practices  the  community  does 
not  condemn.) 

If  we  were  to  stand  before  the  altar 
once  again  and  renew  our  vows, 
would  we  be  willing  to  emphasize 
the  positive,  to  declare  our  faith  in 
terms  of  positive  action?  Would  we 
be  willing  to  declare  what  we  are 
ready  to  be,  and  not  merely  what  we 
are  willing  to  abstain  from?  Would 
we  be  willing  to  affirm  our  intention 
to  do  the  following  things  as  evi- 
dence of  our  worthiness  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  household  of  faith? 

Suppose  the  pastor,  having  pro- 
pounded the  "official  vows,"  should 
lower  his  Discipline,  look  us  straight 
in  the  eye,  and  ask,  "Do  you  propose 
to  speak  at  least  one  good  word  lor 
your  Lord  every  week,  hereafter?" 
How  would  we  reply? 

Or   suppose   he   should   ask,   "Do 


you  propose  to  be  charitable  with 
those  who  disagree  with  you,  from 
this  time  on?"  Would  that  cause  us 
to  hesitate?  Then  he  might  ask, 
"Are  you  prepared  to  go  out  tomor- 
row morning  and  make  restitution 
to  anyone  you  have  wronged  or  de- 
frauded?" Would  we  answer,  "Yes, 
if  I  have  time"? 

If  he  is  seriously  concerned  for 
our  spiritual  welfare,  he  might  ask, 
"Do  you  believe  your  life  can  be  up- 
graded, and  will  you  really  allow  us 
to  help  you,  without  becoming  angry 
when  the  sermon  sounds  a  little  per- 
sonal?" 

It  ought  to  be  easy  to  answer  if  he 
asks  us,  "Can  we  depend  upon  you 
to  increase  the  world's  stock  of  good- 
will this  week?"  But  his  next  ques- 
tion might  be  very  difficult.  (But 
would  that  make  any  difference?) 
"Are  you  determined  to  be  a  brother, 
this  week,  to  any  man  for  whom  your 
Christ  died?" 

Suppose  he  should  ask :  "Are  you 
ready  to  correct  any  aspect  of  your 
life  which  you  know  is  unacceptable 
to  your  Lord?"  That  might  get 
clown  to  some  very  serious  decisions! 

His  final  question  might  seem  easy, 
but  if  we  answer  it  honestly,  and 
without  reservation,  it  might  haunt 
us: 

"Are  you  willing  to  accept  some 
unmet  need  in  this  community  and 
make  it  your  personal  responsibil- 
ity?" 

If  all  of  us  would  take  such  vows 
— and  keep  them — it  could  make  a 
difference  in  our  neighborhood.  And 
isn't  that  what  a  church  is  for? 
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Mi.  Thomas,  member  of 

British  Parliament,  is  a  past 

,  pit  <iiit  at  of  the 

British  Methodist  Conference. 


How  Would 
the  Common 

Market 


Affect  Protestant  Britain7. 
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RAHAM  HUTTON,  that  dis- 
tinguished British  economist,  wrote 
brilliantly  in  Together  last  year  of 
the  powerful  arguments  for  Great 
Britain's  taking  the  plunge  into  what 
will  ultimately  be  a  United  States  of 
Europe  [see  Upcoming:  A  United 
States  of  Europe,  April,  1962,  page 
16 1.  But  the  issues  causing  concern 
.ire  by  no  means  limited  to  econom- 
ics. 

The  history  of  France,  Germany, 
anil  Italy  tor  the  past  century  is  not 
one  ot  stable  parliamentary  democra- 
ts. De  Gaulle  and  Adenauer  are  old 
men  whose  strong  leadership  can- 
not guide  their  people  lor  very  much 
longer.  What  will  happen  to  repre- 
sentative government  in  France  alter 
De  Gaulle  goes  is  a  question  dis- 
turbing many  in  Great  Britain. 
Qiaos  or  military  rule  is  not  be- 
yond the  hounds  ot   possibility. 

Inevitably,  Great  Britain's  part  in 
world  affairs  will  be  seriously  re- 
duced when  political  union  in  Eu- 
rope becomes  an  established  fact. 
Westminster  hut  the  Common 
Market  Parliament  will  be  consulted 
on  world  questions.  We  shall  be  a 
permanent  minority  in  that  parlia- 
ment. This  rnay  be  necessary  for 
world  progress, but  Great  Britain  has 
played  too  outstanding  a  part  in 
world  affairs  tor  such  a  change  in 
our  status  to  be  accepted  without 
caution. 

Ilnte  is  another  serious  aspect. 
Few    people    in    Great    Britain    talk 
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about  it  on  public  platforms,  but  it 
is  responsible  for  a  growing  under- 
current of  opposition  to  our  joining 
the  "European  Club."  That  is  the 
religious  question. 

The  fact  that  the  head  of  state  in 
each  of  the  six  member  states  of  the 
European  Common  Market  is  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  has  caused  many  Prot- 
estants to  look  a  little  closer.  Every 
member  of  the  British  Parliament 
has  been  receiving  anxious  letters 
from  Protestants  who  fear  becoming 
submerged  in  another  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  These  fears  may  be  exag- 
gerated, but  they  cannot  be  lightly 


disregarded.  They  have  certainly 
caused  anxiety  in  British  government 
circles. 

This  was  proved  when  the  House 
of  Commons  was  recently  debating 
the  Common  Market.  Mr.  R.  A.  But- 
ler, deputy  prime  minister,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  startled  a  crowded 
House  by  suddenly  announcing  that 
freedom  of  worship  would  continue 
to  prevail  if  we  joined  Europe's 
Common  Market.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  stunned  silence,  then 
roars  of  laughter  and  loud  interrup- 
tions began.  Members  of  Parliament 
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who  had  been  receiving  heavy  mail 
from  Protestants  asked  why  the 
deputy  prime  minister  should  have 
made  such  a  bold  announcement. 
Many  theories  were  advanced  both 
by  way  of  criticism  and  of  defense 
of  the  minister. 

He  was  trying  to  do  two  things  at 
once,  I  think.  Knowing  that  his 
speech  would  be  reported  in  all  the 
European  newspapers  he  was  strik- 
ing a  warning  note  to  Europe  that 
Protestants  were  not  to  be  denied 
their  heritage  of  freedom.  Mr.  Butler 
was  trying  to  allay  the  fears  growing 
in  active  Protestant  circles  at  the 
prospect  of  being  a  minority  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Reformation. 

How  much  basis  is  there  for  the 
genuine  fears  that  prevail,  you  may 
well  ask.  Experience  in  Italy,  at 
least,  gives  cause  for  uneasiness.  If 
Franco  Spain  is  allowed  to  join  the 
Common  Market  as  she  wishes, 
there  will  be  another  member  coun- 
try where  Protestants  are  forever  on 
the  defensive.  Many  times  when 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  a  Methodist,  was 
Britain's  foreign  secretary,  I  had  to 
appeal  to  him  to  use  his  powerful 
influence  to  stop  persecution  of  Prot- 
estants in  Spain. 

In  Germany,  France,  Luxembourg, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  the  picture  is 
a  different  one.  These  Protestants 
are  too  strong  to  be  denied  full  liber- 
ty, although  the  tension  in  Belgium 
frequently  reveals  itself.  Protestants 
in  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands 
are  a  mighty  force  in  themselves. 

I  recall  a  few  years  ago  going  to 
address  the  Methodist  Seminary  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  where  Dr. 
Somers  is  principal.  In  the  evening, 
there  was  a  great  public  rally.  Three 
European  Methodist  bishops  each 
told  an  inspiring  story  of  the  loyaltv 
of  their  people — and  they  are  but  a 
fraction  of  the  total  Protestant  wit- 
ness in  Europe.  Dr.  Niemoller  is  a 
striking  reminder  that  the  Lutherans 
wield  a  mighty  influence  in  Ger- 
many. This  is  the  real  answer  to 
those  who  fear  another  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  We  would  find  in  Europe  a 
great  body  of  fellow  Protestants  who 
would  welcome  our  support. 

When  I  visited  Berlin  in  July  last 
year,  one  of  my  most  moving  expe- 
riences as  I  toured  along  that  evil 
wall  which  separates  East  from  West 
Berlin,  was  to  see  the  Protestant 
Church     of     Reconciliation     which 


The  British  humor  magazine  Punch  lampoons  the  proposed 
British-Common  Market  merger  with  this  cartoon  captioned,  "If  any  of  yon 
\now  cause,  or  just  impediment,  why  these  seven  should  not  be  joined  .  .  ." 


served  the  people  of  both  East  and 
West,  walled  in  on  the  communist 
side.  A  statue  of  our  Lord  is  raised 
high  above  the  wall,  and  it  seems 
that  He  looks  down  in  compassion. 
For  me,  this  was  a  telling  reminder 
that  the  Protestants  in  Europe  have 
always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
dictators.  The  tradition  of  Martin 
Luther  lives  on  in  the  life  of  our 
Protestant  brethren  in  Germany. 

Sheer  moral  courage  and  faithful- 
ness to  Christian  convictions  do  not 
of  themselves  change  a  political  mi- 
nority into  a  majority,  however.  And 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Protestant 
Britain  will  be  in  a  permanent  mi- 
nority so  far  as  religious  loyalties  are 
concerned  in  the  Common  Market 
countries.  This  will  be  a  challenging 
experience  for  us.  For  hundreds  of 
years  we  have  taken  our  Protestant 
heritage  for  granted.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
Protestant  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
the  individual  and  on  his  inherent 
right  to  freedom  of  conscience  that 
was  the  foundation  on  which  our 
system  of  parliamentary  democracy 
was  built.  If  ever  we  lose  our  grip 
on    this   Christian   emphasis   on   the 


rights  of  the  individual  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  rights  of  the  state,  our 
democracy  itself  will  be  in  danger. 

But  to  be  in  a  minority  could  be 
salutory.  Minorities  are  usually  more 
conscious  of  their  basic  convictions 
than  majorities  are,  because  they  have 
to  defend  them  more  often.  Even 
in  the  20th  century,  it  is  as  im- 
portant as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  for  men  to  know  ex- 
actly where  they  stand  in  religious 
matters. 

Personally,  I  have  no  deep  fears 
for  Protestantism  in  Britain  if  we 
enter  the  Common  Market.  Con- 
vinced minorities  have  influenced  the 
thinking  and  the  activities  of  majori- 
ties times  out  of  number  in  American 
history  and  in  ours.  They  can  and 
undoubtedly  will  do  it  again.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  still  true 
to  say  that  "the  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance." 

Our  job  is  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  witnessing  to  our  faith  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  affairs. 
Protestantism  is  safe  only  so  long  as 
we  reveal  a  moral  courage  that  is 
equal  to  our  convictions. 
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Is  Homework  Overdone? 

On  n  Arnold,  father  of  three,  says  flatly  that  homework 
is  more  frill  than  fundamental.  But  three  Methodists  we 
asked  to  comment  on  his  statement,  which  leads  off  this 
disc  ussion,  take  sharp  issue.  What  is  your  opinion? — Eds. 


(J\  FAMILY  NIGHT  at  our  church  everyone  from 
toddlers  to  grandparents  turns  out  for  the  fun  and 
fellowship  of  dinner,  singing,  worship,  and  movies.  It's 
so  popular  that  I  was  surprised  when  the  Hales  showed 
up  one  Wednesday  night  without  Joel  and  Betty  Sue. 

"Where  arc  the  kids,  Bill?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  they're  home  studying,"  he  said  grimly.  "I  should 
be  there  helping  them,  I  guess.  I  usually  am." 

A  few  nights  later  a  neighbor,  Tom  O'Connor,  burst 
into  our  living  room  and  blurted,  "Say,  do  you  know 
how  to  plot  the  orbit  of  a  beeping  satellite?  Buddy's 
high-school  teacher  has  gone  overboard  on  space  travel, 
and  .  .  ."  He  threw  up  his  hands.  Three  of  us  slaved 
over  Buddy's  homework  until  1  a.m. 

Night  after  night  and  often  all  day  on  weekends, 
through  elementary  and  high  school,  the  kids  are  stuck 
with  their  studies.  Whether  they're  getting  cross-eyed 
drawing  graphs,  charts,  and  maps  at  the  kitchen  table 
or  nodding  sleepily  over  a  textbook  they  took  to  bed, 
one  thing  is  obvious:  homework  assignments  are  being 
oro  done! 

We've  watched  our  three  children  struggle  with  home- 
work all  through  the  grades  and  high  school.  Now  our 
daughter  in  college  stumbles  home  Fridays  with  a  stack 
of  hooks  that  claim  most  of  her  time  until  Monday. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  become  a  national  problem — 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  there's  a  rebellion  brewing!  Parents, 
ministers,  many  teachers,  and,  of  course,  the  students 
themselves  are  behind  it.  The  question  they're  asking 
is  this:  "Do  schools  have  the  right  to  assign  themselves 
priority  over  the  hoiu 

Adults  are  expected  to  put  in  a  full  day  at  their  jobs, 
Ihii  most  have  their  evenings  relatively  free.  Even  with 
household  chores,  husband  and  wile  have  time  to  be 
together,  to  talk,  to  enjoy  the  subtler  nuances  of  family 
lite.  Isn't  this  fellowship  far  more  valuable  than  anything 
children  may  learn  hunched  over  a  desk?  Don't  our 
kuK  deserve  the  same  privileges  we  enjoy? 

1  s.i\  give  them  a  full,  well-planned  school  day  with 
tune  to  complete  their  individual  studies — then  set  them 
fro  t"i  a  little  living!  This  may  eliminate  some  school 
activities,  but    nianv   are  ot   questionable   value   anyway. 

For  instance,  our  Rosemary  came  home  one  time,  ob- 
viously  tiled,  and  drooping  under  a  load  of  seven  books. 
"Win  didn't  you  do  some  of  that  studying  at  school?" 
I  asked.  "You  had  three  hours  free  time." 

"Bui  Daddy  1"  Rosie  protested.  "In  mj  first  free  time — 
anil  1  use  the  term  'free'  loosely— the  teacher  made  me 
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paint  scenery  for  the  school  play,  and  after  that  .  .  . 

"Made  you  paint?" 

"Well,  she  didn't  exactly  make  me  do  it,  I  guess.  But 
she  knows  I  can  paint,  and  she  practically  ordered  me 
to  do  it.  Then,  in  my  last  free  period,  the  tennis  coach 
asked  me  to  show  some  freshmen  how  to  handle  a 
racquet.  He  says  I'm  his  star  pupil,  so  what  could  I  do?" 

Now  I  happen  to  enjoy  both  art  and  tennis,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  extracurricular  activities  in  which 
youngsters  participate  today.  But  do  they  all  have  to  be 
squeezed  into  the  school  system  at  once?  Can't  we  have 
a  balanced  schedule  with  more  study  at  school? 

At  this  point,  many  parents  probably  are  yelping: 
"But  I  had  to  study  until  midnight  every  night  when  I 
was  in  school!  What  was  good  enough  for  me  is  good 
enough  for  my  kids!" 

Even  if  they  did  study  this  hard — and  contact  with 
many  adults  causes  you  to  doubt  that  they  did — that 
doesn't  make  it  right.  Tradition  just  for  the  sake  of 
tradition  is  never  any  good,  and  often  stifles  progress. 
It  would  be  a  sorry  comment  on  education  if  we  still 
were  using  the  techniques  of  a  generation  ago. 

Before  we  complain  that  our  children  don't  work 
hard  enough,  or  that  they  would  only  flop  down  in 
front  of  the  TV  if  they  didn't  have  to  study,  we  should 
examine  our  motives  carefully.  There  are  many  parents 
who  don't  mind  seeing  their  youngsters  trot  off  to  their 
rooms  as  soon  as  dinner  is  over.  They  use  homework 
as  a  baby  sitter,  freeing  their  time  for  relaxation  and 
entertaining  friends. 

Our  children  are  almost  grown  now,  so  I've  got  hind- 
sight that  many  parents  do  not  have.  Our  oldest 
daughter,  Judy,  was  a  whiz  at  geometry  and  history, 
but  couldn't  cut  up  a  chicken  for  frying. 

Rosemary,  our  second  daughter,  earned  straight-A 
report  cards  and  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  but  couldn't  iron  her  young  hus- 
band's shirts  properly. 

And  now  our  beloved  Gail.  Shouldn't  she  be  allowed 
to  relax  and  refresh  her  mind  on  weekends,  enjoying 
her  last  fling  at  living  in  the  parental  home  she  loves? 
She's  engaged  to  a  fine  boy  and  soon  will  be  starting 
a  home  of  her  own.  Will  her  future  be  more  secure 
if  she  knows  how  many  gallons  of  fuel  go  into  a  moon 
rocket,  but  not  how  many  eggs  go  into  a  chocolate 
cake?  And,  although  she  can  quote  adequately  from 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  and  other  famous  poets,  I 
realize  that  she — along  with  many  of  her  friends — can- 
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not  recite  the  Ten  Commandments  from  memory. 

And  what  of  the  poor  mom  or  dad  who's  expected  to 
recall  algebraic  formulas  or  obscure  grammar  at  the 
drop  of  an  offspring's  request?  With  the  modern  em- 
phasis on  specialized  knowledge,  with  history  and 
geography  going  out  of  date  overnight,  it's  unreasonable 
for  teachers  to  expect  parents  to  do  their  work  for  them. 

It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  teach  academic  subjects. 
It  is  the  parents'  job  to  support  the  teacher  in  this,  and 
to  supplement  his  efforts  with  emotional  and  spiritual 
guidance  in  the  home. 

Many  educational  authorities  accept  this  division  of  re- 
sponsibility. William  Abraham,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  at  Arizona  State  University  has 
stated:  "Recent  studies  cast  doubt  on  the  belief  that 
homework  actually  adds  to  a  student's  knowledge." 
He  urges  establishment  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  protect 
both  parents  and  children  from  homework  abuses: 

1.  There  can  be  occasional  exceptions  to  a  no-home- 
woi\  rule,  but  they  should  be  the  type  of  assignments 
which  are  best  done  outside  the  school — home  and  na- 
ture projects,  as  distinguished  from   boo\  references. 

2.  Homework^  should  not  interfere  with  wholesome 
home  activities. 

3.  All  projects  should  be  started  in  school,  so  students 
aren't    completely    dependent    upon    parental   guidance. 

4.  The  time  devoted  to  homework^  should  be  strictly 
limited,  with  students  in  the  lower  grades  receiving 
lighter  assignments. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  says  the  criterion  by  which  all  homework 
should  be  judged  is,  "Is  it  meaningful?"  That  is  the  key 
to  tolerance  for  us  rebels.  Most  of  us  will  accept  limited 
and  worthwhile  homework.  Restraint  on  teachers,  par- 
ticularly that  occasional  authoritarian  who  feels  that 
his  subject  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  emphasis,  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  schoolroom  is  only  one 
place  to  learn,  and  often  it's  not  even  the  best  place. 

Home — without  homework — must  always  come  first. 


'That  little  extra  benefit  from  homework  pays  off' 

Asserts  Beverly  Wittstruck,  a  student 


College  student  Beverly  Wittstruck^,  of 

Spirit  hake,  Iowa,  does  not  feel  abused, 

!  but   instead    welcomes    homework^    be- 

'  cause  it  increases  her  \nowledge  and 

,  helps  prepare   her  to  live  successfully. 


HOMEWORK  is  not  overdone! 
While  broadening  our  academic 
knowledge,  it  teaches  us  lessons  as 
valuable  as  any  we  learn  in  the  class- 
room— self-discipline,  initiative,  and 
integrity.  Twice  in  recent  years  I 
would  have  been  lost  without  the 
home-study  habit. 

I  spent  my  junior  year  in  high 
school  in  Germany  as  one  of  22 
Methodist  students  participating  in 
the  International  Christian  Youth 
Exchange  program.  I  since  have  com- 
pleted a  year  in  a  college  nurse's 
training  course.  At  neither  place  was 


there  anyone  to  force  me  to  study, 
and  I  derived  a  special  satisfaction 
from  the  work  I  did  on  my  own 
initiative. 

Incidentally,  German  students  do 
not  have  any  more  homework  than 
their  American  counterparts.  And 
their  work  itself  is  not  so  stimulating 
as  ours.  They  conjugate  verbs, 
memorize  dates,  and  solve  math 
problems,  while  we  devote  time  to 
preparing  book  reports,  writing 
themes,  and  scientific  research  proj- 
ects. 

In    almost   any   school,   the    good 
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stiulc-nt  can  accumulate  enough 
knowledge  to  gd  by  without  doing 
homework.  Bui  Buch  knowledge  will 
n,,i  adequately  prepare  him  tor  an 
age  which  demands  the  mosi  and 
the  best.  Only  the  little  <  utra  hi 
from  homework  can  do  that! 

An  to  the  charge  thai  studies  now 
take-  up  our  every  free  moment,  1 
tlunk  that  regular  application  to 
homework  actually  may  give  the  stu- 
dent more  usable  tree  time.  It  is  not 
the  student  who  has  kept  up  with 
daily  work  all  semester  who  must 
burn  the  midnight  oil  tor  a  week 
lust  before  final  exams  I 


There  may  be  periods  when  a  stu- 
dent is  swamped  with  homework 
because  extracurricular  activities 
crowd  in,  too,  but  this  usually  is  for 
a  short  time  only. 

I  think  there  probably  are  more 
parents  than  students  who  feel  that 
homework  is  overdone.  I've  heard 
it  said  that  some  parents  look  upon 
homework  as  a  baby-sitting  device 
(it  keeps  children  occupied  so  that 
they  don't  bother  their  parents).  I 
doubt  this.  I  think  that  most  students 
and  parents  realize  the  need  for  in- 
creased study. 

Neither    do    I    think    that    many 


teachers  give  their  pupils  homework 
just  to  keep  them  busy.  Just  keeping 
us  busy  might  be  justified  as  worth- 
while on  the  basis  of  what  it  teaches 
us  about  discipline  and  effort,  but 
homework  also  has  increased  my 
knowledge  and  understanding  in 
my  main  area  of  study. 

In  summary,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Arnold  is  in  accord  with  the 
majority  student  viewpoint  today. 
The  day  is  not  far  off  when  we  will 
have  to  tackle  by  ourselves  much 
more  difficult  assignments  than 
homework.  Getting  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation we  will  need  is  a  full-time  job. 


'Negative  approach  diverts  aim  from  the  target' 

Says  J.  L.  Buford,  an  educator 


A  FEW  YEARS  ago  a  majority  of 
pupils  was  reluctant  to  do  even  a 
reasonable  amount  of  classroom  work 
— to  say  nothing  of  homework.  Good 
grades  were  not  coveted,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  pupils  seemed  to  be: 
"What  difference  does  it  make?" 

Then  came  Sputnik,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  changed.  Our  national 
pride  was  wounded,  and  we  took  a 
searching  look  at  our  educational 
system.  Business  and  industry,  par- 
ents and  teachers — even  some  pupils 
— joined  in  a  rising  clamor  for  more 
intensive  study,  both  at  school  and 
at   home. 

The  demand  has  not  abated.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  shows  that  46  per- 
cent of  the  parents  still  favor  increas- 
ing homework  at  the  high-school 
level,  while  44  percent  oppose  such 
a  move.  The  other  10  percent  were 
undecided.  Parents  seem  to  be  apply- 
ing more  pressure  ior  extra  study 
than  are  teachers.  This  is  particularly 
true  below  the  junior  high-school 
level,  where  I  think  the  pressure 
should  be  less  because  it  can  be 
harmful. 

Homework  should  not,  of  course, 
disrupt  normal  family  and  social 
activities,  nor  require  parents  to  be 
teachers.  It  i:.\n  he  bad  emotionally 
tor  a  parent  to  try  to  teach  his  child. 
Homework  should  add  to  a  pupil's 

educational  well-being.  The  parents' 
chiei  concern  should  be  to  provide 
.\n  environment  conducive  to  study. 
One  oi  my  teachers  does  an  excel 

lent  job  ot  outlining  what  homework 


should  and  should  not  be:  "It  should 
be  something  that  grows  out  of 
regular  classroom  work  and  adds  to 
the  pupil's  knowledge.  It  should  not 
be  'busy'  work,  such  as  50  problems 
to  be  done  merely  for  higher  grades. 
It  should  not  be  assigned  on  a  short- 
notice,  overnight  basis." 

In  answer  to  some  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
charges,  I  plead  guilty  to  imposing 
occasionally  upon  talented  pupils  for 
special  extracurricular  help;  I  agree 
that  parents  should  not  have  to  teach 
academic  subjects,  and  that  school 
should  not  take  priority  over  the 
home.  However,  I  am  amazed  at 
how  many  parental  responsibilities 
the   schools    are   asked   to    assume.* 

Let's  consider  several  specific  skills 
which  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  think  a 
girl  should  master  in  preference  to 
academic  learning.  His  daughters 
have  made  excellent  choices  in  the 
matter  of  life  preparation. 

If  I  could  choose  for  my  daughter 
between  being  "a  whiz  at  geometry 
and  history"  or  cutting  up  a  chicken 
for  trying,  I'd  see  that  she  could  buy 
the  cbicken  already  cut  up.  I  have 
not  seen  a  housewife  do  it  in  years. 

If  I  had  a  second  daughter  who 
could  earn  A  grades  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  I'd  be 
very  happy,  and  I  would  not  worry 
too  much  if  her  young  husband  did 
not   get   his   shirts   ironed   properly. 

And    it    I    had   a   third   daughter 


*  For    a    former    teacher'?    verification    o!    this 
fact  -  I:      Heal     Fathers     for     Today's 

Children,    September,    1962,   page  27. — Eds. 


Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Mount 
Vernon,  III.,  J.  L.  Buford  recommends 
that  parents  confer  with  children's 
teachers    about    educational    problems. 

who  could  "quote  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  adequately,"  I'd  allow 
her  to  use  a  ready-mix  for  her 
chocolate  cake  (even  "old  fashioned" 
mothers  do  nowadays)  while  she  I 
quoted  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 
Then  I'd  encourage  her  to  memorize  I 
the  Ten  Commandments,  because 
she  would  have  lots  of  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Arnold  proposes  eliminating 
"some  school  activities,"  alleging  that 
"many  are  of  questionable  value  any- 
way." Just  which  would  he  eliminate, 
and  which  are  the  activities  of  "ques- 
tionable value"? 

Basically,  I  think  that  Mr.  Arnold 
takes  a  negative  approach  to  what  he 
says  is  a  serious  problem.  He  talks 
of  rebellion,  without  indicating  any 
desire  to  sit  down  and  work  things 
out.  Don't  we  have  enough  rebellions 
already?  Isn't  this  something  that 
can  be  solved  in  sensible  discussion 
with    teachers    and    school   officials? 


Together /February    1^63j 


'Are  parental  expectations  really  the  root  of  issue?' 

Asks  Mrs.  Betty  Shaic,  a  mother 


PERHAPS,  in  the  re-evaluation  of 
our  schools  triggered  by  Russia's 
Sputnik,  errors  were  made  and  some- 
times homework  was  piled  too  high. 
But  the  world  today  makes  harsher 
demands  than  it  did  a  generation 
ago.  It  no  longer  is  enough  for  our 
children  merely  to  become  "good 
citizens"  in  the  old  sense;  in  order 
to  survive,  they  will  have  to  make 
greater  contributions  to  society  and 
the  world. 

Time  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
ingredients  in  the  educational  proc- 
ess. Most  pupils  have  little  enough 
of  it  to  spend,  and  they  cannot  have 
everything.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
they  budget  their  time  wisely  to 
acquire  those  things  which  will 
sustain  them  all  their  lives. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  think  pupils 
should  sacrifice  family  life,  church, 
social  activity,  and  recreation  on  the 
altar  of  education.  School  is  only  one 
of  many  important  agencies  which 
shape  our  lives,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important. 

There  is  little  need  for  homework 
at  the  elementary-school  level.  Home- 
work in  junior  high  school  should 
be  designed  to  whet  interests  and  to 
develop  intellectual  skills,  rather  than 
to  impart  chunks  of  knowledge.  In 
high  school,  though,  there  is  not 
enough  time  in  classroom  periods  for 
pupils  to  master  a  course  of  study. 


Therefore,  homework  is  necessary, 
both  to  increase  knowledge  and  to 
develop  habits  of  individual  study 
and  discipline. 

The  homework  should  meet  cer- 
tain standards.  It  should  be  an  exten- 
sion of  classroom  study,  stimulating, 
and  useful  in  overcoming  subject 
difficulties.  If  the  pupil  is  to  receive 
full  benefit,  it  also  must  be  something 
he  can  do  largely  by  himself. 

Before  complaining  that  home- 
work is  overdone,  be  sure  that  you 
are  on  solid  ground.  You  may  find 
that  your  own  demands,  ambitions, 
and  aspirations  for  your  child  are  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  One  mother 
complained  that  I  was  making  a 
nervous  wreck  of  her  daughter  by 
giving  her  too  much  homework.  A 
check  revealed  that  the  girl  also  was 
studying  piano,  dancing,  and  baton 
twirling,  and  was  active  in  the  Girl 
Scouts,  church  school,  junior  choir, 
and  Rainbow  Girls.  Yet  the  mother 
expected  straight  As.  No  wonder  her 
daughter  was  nervous! 

I  knew  a  boy  whose  parents 
severely  criticized  a  coteacher  for  not 
teaching  anything  in  class,  then  pil- 
ing the  homework  "sky  high"  so 
Mom  and  Dad  had  to  help  him  every 
night.  The  truth  is,  this  boy  wasted 
his  class  periods  in  practical  jokes 
which  distracted  other  pupils.  The 
root  of  his  problem  was  that  he  was 


Mrs.  Betty  M.  Shaw  of  Weirton,  W.Va. 
■ — a  mother,  teacher,  and  supply  pastor 
— believes  proper  use  of  time  allows  a 
balance    of    study,    chores,    and    fun. 

too  dependent  upon  his  family — an 
attitude  encouraged  by  his  parents. 
After  the  parents  had  been  persuaded 
to  cut  the  apron  strings,  putting  the 
boy  on  his  own  resources,  his  work 
improved. 

I  was  one  of  four  children  of  a 
Methodist  minister.  We  were  ex- 
pected to  attend  church  meetings  on 
Sunday  and  Wednesdays,  to  help 
with  minor  tasks  at  home,  to  take 
piano  lessons,  and  to  engage  in  one 
outside  activity.  We  found  that  by 
doing  our  homework  while  Mother 
was  preparing  dinner  we  still  could 
have  most  of  our  evenings  free. 

A  moderate  amount  of  homework 
is  essential.  Better  organization  of 
pupils'  after-school  hours  can  elim- 
inate  many   homework   problems. 


Is  Russia  Ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  Education? 


THE  questions  of  homework,  so- 
called  frill  courses,  and  extracurricu- 
lar activities  are  tied  up  with 
the  question  of  whether  American 
education  is  serving  democracy  ade- 
quately in  this  space-race  era. 

Vice-Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover 
asserts  that  schooling  in  the  United 
States  lags  behind  that  of  Russia.  He 
advocates  intensified  curricula  and 
steps  to  compel  pupils  to  exert  them- 
selves  to   their    maximum   capacity. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Russian  elementary-school  system 
shows  that  by  the  fourth  grade  every 


child  has  been  exposed  to  a  vocabu- 
lary of  10,000  words,  whereas  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  are  limited 
deliberately  to  1,500  words. 

Russian  elementary  pupils  go  to 
classes  6  days  a  week  for  10  months, 
compared  with  our  5-day  week  for 
9  months  (less  usually  3  weeks  for 
vacations). 

Revisions  are  being  carried  out  in 
some  parts  of  this  country,  designed 
to  raise  our  American  educational 
standards  to  meet  the  communist 
challenge.  Among  curricula  improve- 
ments is  emphasis  on  higher  mathe- 


matics and  physics,  introducing  them 
to  pupils  at  a  fairly  early  age.  It  is 
proposed  also  to  institute  a  radical 
revision  of  primary-reading  text- 
books, aiming  at  the  literary  quality 
of  the  famous  McGuffey  Readers,  so 
that  children  in  the  sixth  grade  will 
have  been  exposed  to  10,000  words. 
Impartial  analysts  point  out  that 
the  advantage  of  the  American  edu- 
cational system  is  that  boys  and  girls 
here  are  encouraged  to  think  for 
themselves  and  are  reared  as  tree 
human  beings,  whereas  children  in 
Russia  are  trained  as  order-taking 
automatons  steeped  in  communist 
dogma.    — Herbert  E.  Langendorff 
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ROBERT  SEAMAN:  His  engine  sent  the  X-15  skyward. 

Unusual 

Methodists 

In  achievements,  hobbies,  and  skills, 

these  church   members  rate  special  mention. 


_AN  BEHIND  THE  MAN. 
When  test  pilot  Joe  Walker  [see  Joe 
Walter,  Fastest  Man  Alive,  January, 
1961,  page  20]  soared  into  the  strato- 
sphere and  the  headlines  at  the 
controls  of.  America's  X-15  rocket 
plane,  it  was  primarily  the  work  of. 
a  fellow  Methodist  which  sent  him 
aloft.  Without  the  YLR-99-RM-1 
engine  to  power  the  half-missile,  half- 
aircraft,  X-15  would  be  earthbound. 
The  engine's  principal  designer: 
Robert  W.  Seaman,  40,  chief  engineer 
at  Thiokol  Chemical  Corporation's 
Reaction  Motors  Division  in  Den- 

ville,  N.J. 

A  rocket-engine  specialist  since 
1946,  Seaman  was  assigned  to  the 
YLR-99  project  in  1956— a  task  new 
to  the  annals  of  rocketry.  The  engine 
had  to  be  comparatively  small  and 
light,  but  awesomely  powerful.  And 
its  tremendous  power  (500,000  horse- 
power maximum)  had  to  be  made 
"throttleable"  at  the  pilot's  command. 
The  X-15's  flight  successes  testify  to 
the  design  genius  of  Bob  Seaman  and 
his  fellow  engineers. 

An  earnest  family  man  who  takes 
churchmanship  seriously,  Seaman  is 
board  of  trustees  secretary  at  Parsip- 
pany  (N.J.)  Methodist  Church  and 
chairman  of  plans  and  construction 
as  the  congregation  prepares  to  build 
a  new  church.  The  active  Parsippany 
membership  includes  Bob's  wife, 
Lois,  and  sons  Terry  and  Glenn. 


BERTHA  HAHN:  Yodeling  at  87. 
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.ODELING  LADY.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Hahn  of  Bluffton,  Ohio,  takes  pride 
in  three  things:  her  family,  her 
church,  and  her  ancestry. 

Alert  and  witty  at  87,  Mrs.  Hahn 
has  5  children,  13  grandchildren,  and 
11  great-grandchildren.  A  firm  Meth- 
odist since  1895,  she  was  a  church- 
school  teacher  25  years  (until  two 
years  ago),  a  choir  member  40  years, 
and  an  active  campaigner  in  fund 
drives  which  built  Bluffton's  present 
First  Methodist  Church.  She's  been 
a  member  longer  than  anyone  else. 

When  it  comes  to  her  ancestry, 
Mrs.  Hahn  eagerly  demonstrates  a 
talent  which  could  only  be  a  Swiss 
inheritance — yodeling.  Accompany- 
ing herself  on  the  autoharp  (self- 
taught),  she  sings  and  yodels  dozens 
of  folk  songs  she  learned  years  ago 
at  the  knee  of  her  father,  an  immi- 
grant from  Switzerland.  Mrs.  Hahn's 
largest  audience  was  a  crowd  of  7,000 
at  the  1961  Farmers  and  Merchants 
Picnic  in  nearby  Ada.  More  often 
her  performances  are  for  small 
groups  at  social,  school,  and  church 
functions  around  Bluffton. 

Along  with  music,  Mrs.  Hahn 
intersperses  bits  of  Swiss  history  and 
relates  the  traditions  about  the  songs 
she  sings.  Her  programs  generally 
last  30  to  45  minutes,  but  encores 
often  have  kept  her  on  the  stage  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Her  audiences 
love  it — and  so  does  she! 
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.ARDWOOD  HERITAGE.  At 
a  husky  185  pounds  and  standing 
six-foot-two,  Charles  Raymond  Lewis 
is  a  valuable  man  on  both  football 
and  basketball  teams  at  Custer 
County  High  School  in  Westcliffe, 
Colo.  But  if  it  comes  to  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two  sports,  Ray  doesn't 
have  to  think  twice.  Basketball  is 
his  game — and  his  heritage.  Ray's 
great-grandfather  was  the  late  Dr. 
James  A.  Naismith,  whose  game  with 
peach  baskets  and  a  soccer  ball  back 
in  1891  became  the  "granddaddy"  of 
worldwide  basketball. 

A  senior  this  year,  Ray  has  been  on 
CCHS  teams  all  four  years  of  high 
school  and  has  hopes  for  collegiate 
and  perhaps  professional  years  ahead. 
A  career  in  coaching  is  his  eventual 
goal. 

Keeping  in  top  physical  condition 
is  no  problem  for  the  rugged  young 
Coloradoan.  He  and  his  parents  live 
on  a  2,500-acre  mountain  ranch 
where  regular  jobs  include  riding 
and  breaking  horses,  baling  hay, 
bucking  bales — all  strenuous  chores. 
And  when  ranch  work  is  done,  other 
outdoor  pursuits  beckon — such  as 
hunting  and  fishing.  He  relaxes  with 
a  sit-down  hobby:  rebuilding  guns. 

At  Westcliffe  Methodist  Church, 
the  Lewises  are  mainstay  members. 
This  year  Ray  is  MYF  president  and 
a  member  of  the  church's  commission 
on  membership  and  evangelism. 
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EDUCATORS'  EDUCATOR.  In 
the  Richard  V.  Moore  family,  educa- 
tion is  a  way  of  life.  A  longtime 
teacher-coach  and  former  director  of 
secondary  education  for  Negroes  in 
the  Florida  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Moore  became  president  of 
Methodist-related  Bethune-Cookman 
College  of  Daytona  Beach  in  1947. 
Last  year  the  30,000-member  Ameri- 
can Teachers  Association  named  him 
its  national  president. 

The  rest  of  the  family?  First  there 
is  Mrs.  Moore,  who  teaches  third 
grade  at  Daytona  Beach's  Turie  T. 
Small  public  school.  A  married 
daughter,  Rosalyn  Blake,  teaches  ex- 
ceptional children  in  Cocoa,  Fla. 
Eldest  son  Richard  and  Elaine  both 
are  enrolled  at  Bethune-Cookman, 
while  Gene  Paul,  at  Meharry  Dental 
College,  and  Charles  Wesley,  at  Ten- 
nessee A  &  I  State  University,  are 
both  in  Nashville.  Elizabeth  attends 
Boylan  Haven-Mather  Academy, 
Camden,  S.C.,  and  Reggie  is  a  high- 
school  honor  student  in  Daytona 
Beach.  Third-grader  Barbara  and 
kindergartner  David,  youngest  at  six, 
complete  the  family  roster.  Total:  11 
Moores  in  school  every  weekday. 

Sundays  are  busy,  too.  The  family 
works  actively  at  Stewart  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  where  Dr.  Moore 
is  lay  leader,  financial  committee 
head,  and  a  trustee.  He  also  has  been 
conference  lay  leader  since  1953. 


RAY  LEWIS:  Basketball  heir.  RICHARD  MOORE:  Friend  of  students,  he  has  nine  in  his  own  family. 


We  are  searching  always  foi  courage  and  strength, 
Yet  they  can  be  given  in  these  few  simple  words: 


'How 


Wonderful 


You  Are...' 


By  ARTHUR  CORDON 


D. 


'OWN  IN  Georgia,  not  long  ago, 
my  mother  moved  out  of  the  old 
house  where  our  family  had  lived  for 
almost  a  century  and  a  half.  It's 
astounding  how  much  stuff  can  ac- 
cumulate in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
generations:  the  cellar  and  attic  were 
crammed  with  boxes  and  trunks  full 
ol  an  incredible  assortment  of  odds 
and  ends.  And  since  she  was  moving 
to  a  much  smaller  place,  my  mother 
asked  my  sisters  and  me  to  look  it 
over  and  get  rid  ol   most  ot   it. 

I  began,  I  must  confess,  with 
visions  ol  rare  and  valuable  Con- 
federate stamps  dancing  in  my  head, 
or  possibly  an  autograph  of  Button 
Gwinnett,  the  shy  delegate  from 
Georgia  who  signed  his  name  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  but 
hardly  anywhere  else — with  the  re- 
sult thai  his  signature  is  worth  thou- 
sands ol  dollars  today.  It  soon  be- 
came evident,  though,  that  all  we 
had.  really,  was  a  mighty  collection 
ol  antiquated  junk.  But  I  found 
something  of  value,  all  the  same. 

I  Found  it  in  the  letters,  a  whole 
trunkful  of  them.  Most  of  them  were 
written  in  faded  ink  and  grimy  with 
the  dust  of  decades.  We\l  stand  there 
in  the  shuttered  gloom,  ankle  deep 
in  mismated  spurs  and  andirons,  in 
tarnished  epaulets  and  scraps  of  torn 
lace  or  laded  brocade,  and  read  a 
paragraph  or  two.  And  it  was  like 
listening  to  voices,  faint  and  far 
away,  echoing  down  the  corridor  of 
time. 

1  he  letters  were  never  about  great 
historical  events.  They  weren't  pas- 
sionate    love     letters     either.     They 


simply  chronicled  the  lives  of  ordi- 
nary people:  parties  and  picnics, 
business  successes  or  failures,  pets, 
children,  the  weather.  They  might 
almost  have  been  written  by  my 
sisters  to  me,  or  vice  versa,  except  for 
one  thing.  The  emotional  restraints 
that  have  become  part  of  our  daily 
lives  were  largely  lacking. 

The  people  in  those  generations 
cared  about  one  another,  enormouslv 
and  intimately.  And  they  said  so. 
with  an  emphasis  that  was  perhaps 
naive  but  was  also  deeply  impressive. 
In  a  hundred  different  ways,  they 
spoke  of  their  love  and  admiration 
lor  one  another,  and  you  could  feel 
their  sincerity  warm  on  the  brittle 
paper: 

You  don't  /(now  how  much  your 
visit  meant  to  all  of  us!  When  yon 
left,  I  felt  as  if  the  sun  had  stopped 
shining. 

The  courage  with  which  you  are 
facing  your  difficulties  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us.  We  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  the  end  you 
will  triumph   over  all  of  them. 

Hare  I  told  you  lately  what  a 
wonderful  person  you  are?  Never 
forget  how  much  your  friends  and 
family  lore  and  admire  you. 

How  wonderful  you  are!  That  w.is 
the  steady  retrain,  and  it  made  me 
stop  and  think.  In  each  of  these 
people,  no  doubt,  there  had  been 
much  that  could  have  been  criticized. 
But  when  you  remembered  the  times 
they  had  lived  through — the  war  that 
ended  lor  them  in  poverty  and  bitter- 
ness and  defeat,  the  terrifying  epi- 
demics ot  yellow  fever — it  was  im- 
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possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  writers  of  these  letters  were 
stronger  than  we  are,  that  they  faced 
greater  tests  with  greater  fortitude. 
And  where  did  they  get  that 
strength?  The  answer  lay  in  my 
dusty  hands.  They  got  it  from  one 
another. 

Never  forget  how  much  you  are 
loved  and  admired.  There  it  was:  the 
faith,  the  encouragement,  these 
strands  of  reassurance  woven  into  a 
powerful  network  of  mutual  support. 
Nobody  had  to  face  anything  without 
allies  whose  loyalty  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. Nobody  was  ever  alone. 

Such  loyalty  and  affection  were 
implicit  in  my  own  family  relation- 
ships, I  knew,  but  they  were  seldom 
expressed,  and  certainly  not  in  such 
a  forthright  way.  Somewhere  along 
the  line,  my  generation  had  put  a 
checkrein  on  the  release  of  such 
emotions.  To  give  utterance  to  them 
had  become  corny,  somehow  faintly 
foolish.  It  was  out  of  fashion;  it  just 
wasn't  done.  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
what  brought  this  change  about,  but 
I  do  know  this:  it  seriously  interferes 
with  one  of  the  deepest  of  all  human 
needs — the  desire  for  acceptance  and 
approval  by  other  people. 

Knowing  that  he  is  loved,  the  in- 
dividual does  not  have  to  worry 
about  acceptance  or  approval — he's 
got  them.  Knowing  that  he  is  ad- 
mired, his  self-confidence  remains 
high. 

If  other  people  believe  that  he 
can  cope  with  his  difficulties,  then 
the  fear  of  failure  (the  most  paralyz- 
ing of  all  fears)  recedes  and 
diminishes.  The  converse  is  also  true. 
It  has  been  said  that  you  tend  to 
become  what  you  think  you  are.  But 
what  you  think  you  are  is  colored, 
inevitably,  by  what  you  conceive 
other  people's  opinion  of  you  to  be. 
If  you  think  they  are  critical,  or  even 
indifferent,  your  self-esteem  shrinks, 
and  with  it  your  capacity  for  living. 

Some  criticism,  no  doubt,  is  con- 
structive, but  too  much  is  a  subtle 
poison.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of 
a  club  he  belonged  to  in  his  under- 
graduate days  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  members  were  a 
group  of  brilliant  boys,  some  with 
real  literary  talent.  At  each  meeting 
one  of  them  would  read  a  story  or 
essay  he  had  written  and  submit  it 
to  the  criticism  of  the  others.  No 
punches    were    pulled;    each    manu- 
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F(  (STAL  CARDS  are  worth  their 
weight  in  platinum.  I  don't  mem 
the  flamboyant  coloi  jobs,  but  mcrc- 
U  the  pieces  oi  stiff  buff  paper  on 
sale  .it  your  local  post  office. 

With  a  supply  on  hand,  you  can 
(hop  without  physical  buffeting  or 
the  frustration  of  ordering  by 
phone.  Who  hasn't  called  a  depart- 
ment store,  been  connected  with 
1  \tension  223,  transferred  to  658, 
then  to  224  (in  the  aisle  next  to 
111) — only  to  find  that  the  gadget 
hasn't  been  stocked  for  more  than 
two  years.5  Cards  avoid  this. 

They  also  lessen  the  irritation  of 
repeated  attempts  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  someone  who 
never  seems  to  be  at  his  desk.  And, 
if  necessary,  you  can  use  them  to 
complain  about  poor  service  or  in- 
ferior merchandise.  In  short,  writing 
a  card  is  an  easy  way  to  attend  to 
business    matters. 

Socially,  they  can  be  used  to 
acknowledge  such  things  as  notices 
of  club  meetings  or  church  lunches. 
(I  don't,  however,  advocate  their 
use  to  accept  White  House  recep- 
tions or  Beacon  Hill  dinner  parties.) 

Cards  are  my  standbys  when  I 
call  a  committee  together  or  make  a 
date  with  an  out-of-town  friend. 
Even  more  important,  cards  furnish 
a  convenient  way  to  do  favors.  On 
a  card  addressed  to  Sarah,  who  en- 
tertains a  lot,  write  the  recipe  for 
that  delicious  new  canape  you  had 
at  Bess'  party.  Or  tell  Jim  you'd  love 
the  XYZ  Press'  new  book  on  world 
affairs.  Or  flatter  a  friend  with, 
"Bob  told  me  you  were  the  most 
fascinating  woman  at  the  meeting." 

Sick  friends  like  to  receive  cards 
(in  this  case,  picture  cards  help 
more)  saying,  "I'm  thinking  of  you 
and  hoping  you're  better."  One 
wife  has  neatly  solved  the  problem 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  bcr  hus- 
band while  he  travels.  She  slips  in 
Ins  pocket  a  card  addressed  to  her- 
self tor  each  day  he'll  be  awayl 

Philosopher  William  James,  as 
busy  a  man  as  any,  used  postal  cards 
to  lighten  his  work  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  letter  writing.  One  of 
his  cards  treasured  bv  the  recipient 
reads,  "O.K.  W.J."  What  easier  way 
to  handle  matters' 

— E.  Webb  Wilson 
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script  was  mercilessly  dissected.  The 
sessions  were  so  brutal  that  the  club 
members  dubbed  themselves  The 
Stranglers. 

Tins  club  was  strictly  a  masculine 
alTair,  so  naturally,  the  co-eds  formed 
a  comparable  group  of  their  own, 
known  as  The  Wranglers.  They,  too, 
read  their  manuscripts  aloud.  But  the 
criticism  was  much  gentler.  In  fact, 
there  was  almost  none  at  all;  The 
Wranglers  hunted  for  kind  things  to 
say.  All  efforts,  however  feeble,  were 
encouraged. 

The  payoff  came  about  20  years 
later,  when  some  alumnus  made  an 
analysis  of  his  classmates'  careers.  Of 
all  the  bright  young  talent  in  The 
Stranglers,  not  one  had  made  a 
literary  reputation  of  any  kind.  Out 
of  The  Wranglers  had  come  half  a 
dozen  successful  writers,  some  of 
national  prominence,  led  by  Marjorie 
Kinnan  Rawlings,  who  wrote  The 
Yearling.  Coincidence?  Hardly.  The 
amount  of  basic  talent  in  the  two 
groups  was  much  the  same.  But  The 
Wranglers  gave  one  another  a  lift. 
The  Stranglers  promoted  self-criti- 
cism, self-disparagement,  self-doubt. 
In  choosing  a  name  for  themselves, 
they  had  been  wiser  than  they  knew. 

Awareness  of  the  power  of  affec- 
tion to  unlock  human  capabilities  is 
at  least  2,000  years  old  ("A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you  that 
ye  love  one  another.  .  .  .").  But  affec- 
tion is  not  much  good  unless  it  is 
expressed.  What's  more,  I  have  a 
notion  that  unexpressed  feelings  have 
a  tendency  to  shrink,  wither,  and 
ultimately  die.  Putting  an  emotion 
into  words  gives  it  a  life  and  a 
reality  that  otherwise  it  doesn't  have. 

Reading  those  old  letters  left  me 
with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
in  this  department  of  living  we  are 
far  less  wise  than  our  ancestors.  I 
would  say  that,  on  the  whole,  modern 
men  are  worse  offenders  than 
modern  women.  They  have  arrived, 
somehow,  at  the  conviction  that  it 
is  unmanly  to  show  emotion.  Most 
wives,  I'm  sure,  complain  at  some 
time  or  another  about  the  lack  of 
endearments,  of  the  small  romantic 
gestures  that  were  so  common  in  the 
courtship  period.  To  which  the  hus- 
band is  likely  to  reply: 

"You  know  perfectly  well  I  love 
you.  Why  do  I  have  to  keep  proving 
it  all  the  time?" 

Being  more  intuitive  than  her  life- 


companion,  the  wife  knows  that  af- 
fection is  not  a  static  thing,  that  it 
either  increases  or  decreases,  and  that 
stating  it  now  and  then  gives  it  a 
chance  to  grow  and  expand. 

Similarly,  expressing  confidence  in 
a  person's  ability  to  accomplish  some- 
thing actually  strenthens  that  ability. 
Once,  visiting  a  college  classmate 
who  has  made  an  outstanding  mark 
in  life,  I  happened  to  open  a  book 
in  his  library.  It  was  a  birthday  gift 
from  his  mother,  and  it  was  inscribed, 
"With  love  and  pride  for  my  son, 
who  has  done  great  things  and  will  . 
do  greater  yet."  I  was  reminded  of 
this  the  other  day  when  Charles 
Dumas  became  the  first  athlete  to 
high-jump  seven  feet.  His  mother, 
apparently,  was  not  surprised.  "I  just 
told  him,"  she  said  later,  "to  go  out 
there  and  jump  seven  feet!"  Where- 
upon he  rose,  you  might  say,  to  the 
occasion. 

Emerson,  that  incredible  old  nut- 
shell-putter, has  said,  "Our  chief  want 
in  life  is  somebody  who  shall  make 
us  do  what  we  can."  He  might  have 
added  that  the  best  method  for  this 
somebody  to  use  would  be  simply  to 
expect  us  to  achieve  and  then  let  us 
know  about  it.  The  human  animal 
is  a  strange  creature:  it  will  often 
make  more  of  an  effort  to  please 
someone  else  than  it  will  to  please 
itself. 

The  expression  of  affection  does 
quite  a  lot,  I  think,  for  the  person 
who  expresses  it;  people  who  give 
admiration  and  affection  get  back 
— if  what  they  give  is  spontaneous 
and  sincere.  People  are  irresistibly 
drawn  to  "warm"  people.  And  what 
is  a  warm  person,  except  one  who 
instinctively  takes  the  checkrein  off 
his  emotions  and  enthusiasms  when 
dealing  with  people  he  cares  about? 
Such  warmth  is  contagious.  If  even 
one  member  of  an  indifferent  family 
can  recapture  it,  it  will  spread  im- 
perceptibly to  the  others,  until  the 
decline  of  intimacy  is  halted. 

So,  while  I  found  no  valuable 
stamps  or  rare  autographs  in  those 
dusty  trunks  in  the  attic,  I  took  away 
a  legacy  in  the  form  of  a  question 
to  ask  myself  from  time  to  time.  To 
be  manifestly  loved,  to  be  openly 
admired  are  human  needs  as  basic 
as  breathing.  Why,  then,  wanting 
them  so  much  ourselves,  do  we  deny 
them  so  often  to  others? 

Why,  indeed? 


Together /February    1963 


To  provide  balanced  diets 
and  to  meet  threats  of  famine, 
scientists  developed  .  .  . 

The 
3-Cent 
Meal 

By  HERMAN  B.  TEETER 


Proteins,   vitamins,  and  minerals  are  provided  in   the 

Multi-Purpose  Pood  this  Korean  family  eats.  As  a  meal  supplement, 

it  means  extra  growth   and  weight  for  children. 
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N  THIS  age  of  spectacular  ad- 
vance in  technology,  the  fact  that 
hunger  and  starvation  still  stalk  two 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  rare- 
ly makes  big  news.  Even  less  pub- 
licized has  been  an  inexpensive, 
nourishing  substance  which  looks 
more  like  sawdust  than  the  palatable, 
versatile  food  it  has  proved  to  be. 

Multi-Purpose  Food,  distributed  by 
Meals  for  Millions,  a  not-for-profit 
foundation  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,"!' 
costs  only  l1/^  an  ounce — and  two 
ounces  provide  proteins,  vitamins, 
and  minerals  equal  to  those  in  a 
quarter-pound  steak,  plus  a  baked 
potato,  a  side  dish  of  peas,  and  a 
glass  of  milk. 

MPF  is  a  mixture  of  good  quality 
protein  plus  all  the  necessary  vita- 
mins and  minerals.  The  protein  and 
some  vitamin-mineral  content  is  pro- 
vided by  millions  of  pounds  of 
soybean  grits  left  after  making 
margarine.  It  can  be  stored  dry 
without  refrigeration  and  may  be 
eaten  hot  or  cold,  cooked  or  un- 
cooked. It  can  be  cooked  like  por- 
ridge, or  used  as  an  additive  to  rice, 
eggs,  milk,  Navaho  slap-it-again 
bread,  or  Congo  crocodile  soup. 

There  were,  and  still  are,  scoffers. 
But  The  Methodist  Church,  working 
through  its  missionaries  and  Method- 
ist Committee  for  Overseas  Relief,* 
has  distributed  millions  of  the  3^ 
meals.  The  program  is  by  no  means 
Methodist,  although  the  church  was 
a  pioneer  among  some  200  relief  and 


f  Write  to  Meals  for  trillions.  SIS  W.  7th 
St..  Los  Angeles  11,,  Calif.,  for  literature  and 
short  -bank    stickers. 

"  Mi  tlioilist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief, 
4.76    Riverside    Drive,   New    York   27,   N.Y. 


religious  organizations  sending  MPF 
to  over  100  countries. 

One  of  the  earliest  Methodist 
projects  was  launched  in  George- 
town, Texas,  where  worshipers  con- 
tributed the  price  of  a  normal  Sunday 
meal  and  then  were  fed  a  meal 
prepared  from  MPF.  Their  money 
provided   some    17,000   MPF   meals. 

A  Methodist  missionary  going 
back  to  her  post  in  India  packed  a 
few  cans  of  MPF  in  her  luggage. 
The  Indian  government  became  in- 
terested when  it  found  that  children 
on  a  "normal"  diet  gained  only  an 
average  of  .1  inch  in  height  and  3.5 
pounds  in  weight  during  a  90-day 
test  period,  while  children  receiving 
a  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  MPF  as  a 
supplement  showed  an  average  gain 
of  .8  inch  and  8.9  pounds.  Today, 
India  is  manufacturing  its  own 
MPF  from  peanut  meal. 

Contributions  from  individuals 
and  churches  through  MCOR 
(which  enables  a  church  to  receive 
Advance  Special  credit)  and  other 
agencies  make  it  possible  for  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  MPF  to  go  to 
hospitals,  schools,  tuberculosis  sani- 
tariums, and  institutions  for  the 
blind. 

The  story  of  MPF  goes  back  more 
than  15  years  to  Clifford  E.  Clinton, 
the  son  of  missionaries,  who  saw 
many  die  of  starvation  in  China. 
The  operator  of  a  prosperous  chain 
of  restaurants  in  California,  he  ap- 
proached the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  with  a  proposition: 
"Could  they  come  up  with  an  inex- 
pensive food  that  could  be  easily 
shipped    and   stored   and    would  be 
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acceptable  to  all  religious  and  racial 
groups?"  He  backed  the  request 
with  a  personal  check  for  $5,000. 

One  of  Cal-Tech's  top  biochemists, 
Dr.  Henry  Borsook,  struck  pay  dirt 
when  he  found  the  margarine  man- 
ufacturers had  no  further  use  for 
what  was  left  of  the  soybeans  after 
extracting  the  oil.  The  residue,  usual- 
ly sold  for  livestock  food  supple- 
ments, or  fertilizer,  is  extremely 
high  in  protein,  an  important  body- 
building element.  MPF  was  partic- 
ularly suitable  for  protein-poor  tropi- 
cal areas  where  starches  make  up  the 
diet.  In  Pakistan,  it  was  discovered, 
the  base  could  be  cotton  seed  or  mus- 
tard seed;  in  the  Philippines,  fish 
meal;  in  Iraq,  sesame  seeds  and  dates. 

One  who  has  seen  MPF  work 
wonders  is  Donald  F.  Ebright,  a 
Methodist  minister  who  served  as 
India's  director  of  refugee  and  fam- 
ine relief  from  1947  to  1952.  He  is 
now  director  of  extension  services 
for  Meals   for   Millions   Foundation. 

"While  many  people  have  heard, 
in  general  terms,  of  MPF,  very  few 
are  aware  of  what  our  two-pronged 
program  really  means,"  he  says. 
"First,  it  is  famine  relief;  second, 
a  long-term  program  of  prevention 
of  starvation  through  utilization  of 
indigenous  materials  in  foreign 
lands." 

The  important  point,  the  founda- 
tion insists,  is  that  mankind  now 
has  the  tools,  the  technology,  and 
resources  to  conquer  the  world's 
hunger.  Only  a  few  cents  a  day  can 
enable  the  child  who  walks  today 
on  stiff,  swollen  legs  to  run  and 
play  with  his  friends  tomorrow. 
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John  Wesley  Completes  a  Decision 

lohn    Wesley   is    a   man    to   know!    Physically,   this   Oxford    University   don   and    clergyman    stood 

five   foot   four but  to   Poet   Laureate    Robert   Southey  he  towered  as  the   18th   century's  "most 

influential  mind.''  His  "societies,"  originally  reform  groups  within  the  Church  of  England,  were 
to  become  a  new  denomination:  Methodist.  It  began  in  1784  at  Baltimore,  USA,  with  Wesley's 
reluctant   approval.    His    decision    was   40    years    in    the    making — evolving   through    four    phases: 


It's  1744.  London  Six  years  ago,  John  Wesley's  heart  was  "strangely 
warmed"  at  Aldcrsgotc  Now,  he  meets  with  five  Anglican  clergymen  and  four 
laymen  in  Methodism's  first  conference.  They  are  worried.  Churches  bar 
pulpits  even  to  ordained  men  because  they  are  Methodists.  Unrebuked  mobs 
stone  his  street  preachers.  Someone  asks  Wesley:  When  you  die,  will  your 
societies  leave  the  Church  of  England  to  form  a  new  sect?  He  thinks  not — 
but  with  a  touch  of  prophecy  adds:  "unless  they  be  thrust  out." 


? 

,/Lv  It's  1746.  Wesley  is  jogging  from  London  to  Bristol.  As  he  rides,  he 
reads  Lord  King's  "Enquiry  into  .  .  .  the  Primitive  Church  that  Flourish'd 
Within  the  First  Three  Hundred  Years  After  Christ."  It's  a  shocker.  Wesley's 
own  church  holds  for  three  orders:  (1)  deacons,  (2)  presbyters  or  elders 
(ordained,  i.e.,  able  to  give  the  Lord's  Supper),  and  (3)  bishops  (in  succession 
from  the  apostles).  This  book  says  there  are  only  two  orders — deacons  and 
presbyters;  that  bishops  are  merely  presbyters  set  apart  for  administrative 
tasks.  Wesley  is  convinced  by  King's  book,  he  confides  to  his  diary,  "in  spite 
of  the  vehement  prejudice  of  my  education."  Later  he  would  write:  "I 
firmly  believe  I  am  a  scriptural  episcopos  [bishop]  as  much  as  any  man  in 
England  or  in  Europe."  And  as  for  uninterrupted  apostolic  succession,  he 
denounced  it  as  "a  fable,  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can  prove." 


. 


It  Has  the  Seal  of  God's  Approval 


By  F.  GERALD  ENSLEY 

Bishop,   Iowa    Area,    The    Methodist    Church 
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HEN  CHURCHMEN  gather  to  discuss  the  min- 
istry, their  opinions  tend  to  polarize  about  two  extremes, 
for  convenience  termed  the  "Catholic"  and  the  "Protes- 
tant." 

The  Catholic  looks  on  the  ministry  as  a  status.  When 
a  bishop,  standing  in  the  historic  succession  to  the 
apostles,  places  his  hands  upon  the  ordinand,  he  is  no 
longer  as  other  men  are.  He  receives  a  mysterious, 
indelible  sanctity  that  sets  him  forever  apart. 

The  Protestant  regards  the  ministry  not  as  a  unique 
order  but  as  a  junction.  The  clergy-man's  warrant  is  his 
conduct;  his  ordination  merely  ratifies  the  call  he  has 
heard;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  of  his  authority. 
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Now,  1758.  Persecution  of  Methodists  continues,  but  Wesley  will  not 
agree  to  being  "thrust  out."  He  publishes  Twelve  Reasons  Against  Separating 
from  the  Church  of  England — but  it  contains  this  revealing  admission:  ".  .  . 
it  is  by  no  means  expedient  for  us  to  separate."  He  is  coming  to  see  the 
Established  Church  as  a  "national  church,"  or  "a  political  institution." 
As  for  Methodists,  he  would  later  say,  "Church  or  no  church,  we  must  attend 
to  the  work  of  saving  souls."  Of  such,  he  felt,  is  the  true  Catholic  Church 
which  he  described  as  "all  persons  in  the  Universe  whom  God  hath  so 
called  .  .  .  to  be  'one  Body,  united  by  'one  Spirit,'  having  'one  faith,'  one 
hope,  one  baptism,  one  God'  and  Father."  Theologically,  Wesley  is  ready 
for  separation,  not  psychologically.   In  1758  it  is  "by  no  means  expedient." 
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Finally,  1784,  crisis  year.  Washington's  army  had  triumphed  three  years 
before  at  Yorktown.  America  is  independent — despite  Wesley.  Typically  Tory, 
he  had  written  "A  Calm  Address  to  Our  American  Colonies"  which  calmed 
no  one  and  infuriated  many.  But  American  Methodism  had  grown  steadily, 
even  during  the  Revolution!  Now,  in  1784,  there  are  15,000  members.  They 
ask  for  ordained  ministers.  Wesley  requests  Lowth,  bishop  of  London,  to 
provide  them — for  no  church  in  America  has  a  bishop.  He  is  refused.  Tension 
mounts.  So,  John  Wesley  acts.  With  theological  scruples  resolved  long  ago, 
he  decides  this  is  the  expedient  time.  As  a  "scriptural  bishop,"  he  names 
his  fellow  clergyman,  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  his  "superintendent"  for  America 
with  instructions  also  to  "set  apart"  Francis  Asbury  as  co-superintendent. 
This  is  done  at  the  Christmas  Conference,  1784,  at  Lovely  Lane  Chapel, 
Baltimore.  [See  Wesley's  historic  message,  page  32.]  So,  the  first  of  all 
Methodist  churches  is  born — the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (in  1939  to 
become  The  Methodist  Church) — with  the  "superintendents"  called  by  their 
older  name,  "bishops"  ...  It  took  Wesley  40  years  to  move  from  first 
doubts  to  decision.  How  important  it  proved  is  documented  by  the  fact  that 
around  the  world  today  are  42.5  million  "people  called  Methodists." 


John  Wesley  began  his  ecclesiastical  career  on  the 
Catholic  side.  His  father  was  a  High  Churchman  in  the 
Anglican  Church;  his  brothers  remained  so.  At  the  start, 
Wesley  believed  in  the  apostolic  succession,  restricted 
marriage  for  the  clergy,  baptismal  regeneration,  and  a 
real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  or  Lord's  Supper.  But  his 
views  slowly  changed.  While  he  was  loyal  to  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  last,  he  steadily  moved  in  his  beliefs 
and  practices  toward  the  Protestant  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,1  child  of 
his  old  age,  was  unmistakably  Protestant. 

What  caused  the  change? 

First  of  all,  as  Wesley  studied  the  Bible  and  the 
records  of  the  early  Church,  he  found  little  support 
for  his  High  Church  views.  The  familiar  orders  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  he  found  "plainly  de- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament"  and  generally  obtaining 


1  for  a  succinct  history  of  the  former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church's 
founding  ot  the  Christmas  Conference  in  Lovelij  Lane  Chapel,  Baltimon  . 
Mil.,  in  178/,,  see  the  175th  Anniversary  Issue  of  Together,  November, 
1959.  The  three  main  bodies  of  American  Methodism .  which  had  split 
became  of  the  slavery  and  otlier  issues,  were  reunited  in  11)39  as  The 
Methodist    Church,    which    now    has    10, 153,003    members. 


in  the  apostolic  age;  but  "the  Holy  Writ  nowhere  asserts 
that  God  designed  that  the  same  plan  of  ministry  should 
prevail  in  all  churches  throughout  the  ages."  Wesley  con- 
fessed "the  episcopal  form  of  government  to  be  both 
scriptural  and  apostolic,  I  mean,  agreeing  with  the  prac- 
tice and  writings  of  the  apostles.  But  that  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  Scripture  I  do  not  believe."  2 

As  for  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  he  said  it  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  primitive  Church.  While  he 
thought  the  episcopal  polity  the  best  in  Christendom,  it 
is  optional  as  a  form  of  church  government,  belonging 
not  to  the  esse  but  the  bene  esse  of  the  Church. 

The  only  assured  result,  ministrywise,  of  Wesley's 
New  Testament  studies  (supplemented  by  two  volumes 
on  the  primitive  Church  by  Lord  Chancellor  Peter  King'5 
and    Edward    Stillingfleet4)    was    that    "bishops"    and 


2  The  Works  of  John  Wesley  (Croud  Rapids,  Mich.:  Zondervan  Pub- 
lishing   linns,  ),     Vol.    Mil.    pour     .'11. 

■'■Villi-  King  (1069-1734),  "  theologian  ami  British  lord  chancellor,  wrote 
Account  "1  tin'  Primitive  Church,  ihc  hunk  that  fust  convinced  Wesley. 
See  iii  in    -'  ni  /in    introduction,  above.   Works,    Vol.   XIII,  page  851. 

'  Edward  Stillingfleet  (1685-99)  was  Anglican  bishop  of  Worcester.  II, 
looked  upon  the  form  of  ihurrli  government  os  nonessential.  Works,  t'../, 
XII I,   pane   SIX. 
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\POSTOLH     SUCCESSION,    is  the  continuity 
of  tht    Christian  ministry   from  the   12  apostles 
through    present-day    bishops.    Roman    Catholics, 
Orthodox,  <in,l    tnglicans  have  three  distinct  orders- 
bishops,   priests,   deacons.    The   majority 
0/  Protestant  churches  in  th>-  Reformation 
eliminated  the  office  of  bishop  and  revived 
the  authority  0}  ili<-  congregation. 
In  The   Methodist  (hunk,  a  bishop  is  timply 
a  minister  having  highei  administrative  duties. 


"presbyters"  (elders)  were  originally  the  same.  The 
terms  are  used  interchangeably  in  the  earliest  docu- 
ments.8 While  in  most  cases  the  bishops  were  pres- 
byters who  exercised  oversight,  they  were  not  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  from  their  brethren.  They  were  merely 
the  helmsmen  of  the  ecclesiastical  craft. 

As  to  the  apostolical  succession,  Wesley  pronounced  it 
a  fable  that  no  one  can  prove.  As  to  the  primacy  of 
Peter,'''  as  a  later  scholar  was  to  inquire,  how  could  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  have  asked  for  the  first  and  second 
places  in  the  kingdom  if  first  place  had  already  been  as- 
signed to  Peter?  So  Wesley  could  write  to  a  colleague: 
"1  I  irmly  believe  that  I  am  a  scriptural  episcopos,  as 
much  as  any  man  in  England  or  Europe."7  To  his 
brother  Charles,  he  confided  that  he  had  as  good  a  right 
to  ordain  as  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  second  place,  Wesley's  experience  as  an  evan- 
gelist over  many  years  convinced  him  that  gifts  and 
graces  counted  for  more  than  status  when  it  came  to 
saving  men.  While  his  Methodist  lay  preachers  had 
never  had  an  episcopal  hand  upon  their  heads,  the 
fox-hunting  parsons  and  absentee  rectors  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  could  not  touch  them  in  evangelistic  ef- 
fectiveness.  Wesley  had  had  some  brushes  with  a  few 
Anglican  bishops  in  his  time  who  were  anything  but 
saintly.  He  must  have  wondered  how  a  bishop  not 
sacred   in  character  could  give  sanctity  to  a  minister. 

Gradually  Wesley  came  to  realize  that  a  minister 
is  not  constituted  by  a  vote  of  an  ecclesiastical  bodv  or 
the  imposition  ol  a  bishop's  hands.  It  is  in  the  witness  of 
his  own  life  that  he  has  been  saved  and  that  he  can  lead 
others  to  the  light.  Alter  all,  a  ministry  is  not  apostolic 
by   virtue  of  apostolic  succession  but  apostolic  success! 

The  Methodist  Church  of  America  continues  the 
familiar  threefold  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England — 
deacons,  ciders,  bishops— but,  characteristically,  grounds 
them  functionally.8  The  elder  and  the  deacon,  his 
helper,  are  qualified  by  the  ministerial  vote  of  the  annual 
conference,  which  is  the  only  judge  of  their  qualifica- 
tions. While  the  bishop  has  the  sole  power  to  ordain,  he 

*  T'  church   mini/try  it  throuded  ,„   historical  confusion. 

■'mil   tn    indicate   thai    the   Seventy    had 

■  re  ant/thing   more  than 

bishop)  and  prebutaroe 

•turij  or  two.  the  h, .},.,,,  „•„.  essentially 

I '.tor?    by    Bishop    T.    Otto    Sail 
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exercises  the  right  only  after  the  conference  judges  the 
candidate  worthy.  He  is  but  an  elder  invested  by  the 
church  with  certain  executive  powers  in  addition  to 
those  of  ordination.  While  the  authority  of  the  Meth- 
odist episcopos  is  great,  its  source  is  practical,  stemming 
more  from  his  relation  to  the  appointments  than  to  the 
apostles! 

While  Wesley  had  been  convinced  for  years  that  he 
had  the  right  to  ordain,  he  withheld  his  hand  until  a 
crisis  in  American  Methodism  arose  in  the  post-Revolu- 
tionary War  period.  For  a  long  time,  his  converts  had 
been  denied  the  Sacraments — some  deliberately  ex- 
cluded by  unsympathetic  Church  of  England  priests; 
others  failing  to  receive  because  parish  churches  were 
unequipped   to  serve  the   hosts   of  Methodists. 

When  the  Revolution  ended  with  Lord  Charles  Corn- 
wallis'  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  1781,  there  were  18,000 
John    Wesley's    "societies" — but    without    ordained 
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clergy  to  baptize  the  children  and  to  give  the  Sacraments. 
Wesley  had  applied  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  ordain 
ministers  for  his  societies  and  was  refused.  The  Angli- 
cans opposed  his  plan  to  bring  in  an  Orthodox  bishop 
to  ordain.9  At  last,  he  took  the  matter  in  his  own  hands. 

"Judging  this  to  be  a  case  of  real  necessity,"  he  wrote, 
"I  took  a  step  which,  for  peace  and  quietness,  I  had  re- 
frained from  taking  for  many  years.  I  exercised  that 
power  which  I  am  persuaded  the  Great  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  the  Church  has  given  me.  ...  If  anyone  will 
point  out  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  way  of  feeding 
and  guiding  those  poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  I  will 
gladly  embrace  it.  At  present  I  cannot  see  any  better 
method  than  I  have  taken." 

This  insistence  on  practical  effectiveness  touches  the 
essential.  It  harmonizes  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said 
that  his  disciples  were  to  be  judged  by  their  fruits  and 
that  the  greatest  of  all  should  be  the  servant  of  all. 
Status  does  not  confer  ability;  the  stuffed  shirt  was  as 
familiar  to  Wesley  as  to  us.  All  the  bishops  in  the  world 
cannot  make  a  useful  minister  out  of  a  man  whom 
God  did  not  call  and  who  is  wanting  in  the  elementary 
gifts  and  graces.  In  a  competitive  age,  when  the  church 
is  beset  by  many  and  great  adversaries,  it  will  be  pa- 
thetic if  matters  of  pedigree  become  either  individually 
or  collectively  decisive.  Why  should  the  church  tolerate 
a  man,  unless  he  can  preach? 

The  New  Testament  bears  precious  witness  to  the  way 
the  first  Christians  met  their  problems.  But  we  must  not 
say  that  the  forms  they  found  useful  are  binding  for 
eternity  in  an  ever-changing  world.  Every  generation 
must  be  free  to  test  methods  by  their  consequences. 

There  is  little  hope  of  ecumenical  co-operation — and  it 
is  uppermost  in  Christian  thinking  in  these  days — 
if  it  be  insisted  that  one  strain  in  the  Christian  tradition 
has  a  monopoly  of  grace  and  every  valid  ministry  must 
bow  to  it.  The  better  ministers  will  accept  reordination 
in  about  the  way  a  faithful  father  would  the  announce- 
ment that  he  ought  to  be  remarried  to  his  wife,  in  order 
to  save  their  children  from  illegitimacy. 

0  S<>  strong  was  the  official  stand  against  the  former  colonies  that  the 
British  government  -which  controlled  the  Established  Church — refused 
immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War  to  allow  the  consecration  of  any 
bishop  for  America,  or  to  send  clergymen.  And  when  the  U.S.  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  was  founded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  bishop  was  Samuel  Seabury — who  had  been  refused  consecration 
in  England  so  obtained  it  from  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  (which 
is  independent  of  the  Established  Church  in  England). 
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"If  thine  heart  be  as  my  heart,"  said  Wesley,  "then 
give  me  thine  hand."  10  The  ecumenical  movement  will 
succeed  in  the  measure  that  substance  takes  priority  over 
form. 

While  we  of  the  free  Protestant  tradition  place  func- 
tion above  status,  we  must  not  forget  the  complementary 
truth  that  status  enhances  function.  When  a  man  be- 
comes president  of  the  United  States  he  is  intrinsically 
the  same  individual  as  before.  But  how  his  influence  is 
multiplied  by  virtue  of  his  high  office  and  the  fact  he 
stands  in  awesome  tradition  of  Washington  and  Lincoln! 

Very  interestingly,  after  Wesley  had  appointed  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke  to  be  general  superintendent  for  the  work 
in  America,  Coke  asked  that  Wesley  ordain  him  to  the 
office.  For,  as  he  wrote  to  Wesley,  "I  may  want  all  the 
influence  in  America  that  you  can  throw  into  my  scale. 
.  .  .   It   is   well   to   provide  against  all   events,   and   an 


,"  A    variation    <>j   this   quotation    regularly   appears    in   Together.    [See 
page    74.] 


authority  formally  received  from  you  will  be  fully  ad- 
mitted by  the  people.  .  .  ."  For  sheer  effectiveness'  sake. 
Coke  wanted  to  identify  himself  as  closely  to  the  head 
of  Methodism's  apostolic  succession  as  he  could! 

The  ideal  ministry  is  one  that  conjoins  the  authority  of 
past  tradition  with  the  present  signs  of  an  apostle.  When 
Paul's  ministry  was  under  attack  in  Galatia  and  his 
adversaries  belittled  his  claims  to  apostleship,  he  met 
them  with  two  irrefutable  facts.  The  first  was  a  historical 
connection  with  the  Founder  of  our  faith  on  a  Damascan 
road.  The  second  was  that  the  Christ  he  had  encountered 
that  day  had  blessed  his  ministry  with  an  apostle's  suc- 
cess— the  seal  of  God's  approval. 

Historical  association  and  present  spiritual  effectiveness 
— on  these  he  built  his  claims  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ. 
In  the  measure  we  combine  them,  our  ministry  will  be 
crowned  with  rich  and  permanent  success  and  the 
church  we  serve  will  consummate  that  unity  which  is  its 
appointed  end. 


Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Asbury,  and  Our  Brethren  in  North  America 


Bristol,  September  10,  1784. 
By  a  very  uncommon  train  of 
providences,  many  of  the  provinces 
of  North  America  are  totally  dis- 
joined from  their  mother  country,  and  erected  into 
independent  states.  The  English  government  has 
no  authority  over  them,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
any  more  than  over  the  states  of  Holland.  A  civil 
authority  is  exercised  over  them,  partly  by  the 
Congress,  partly  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  But 
no  one  either  exercises  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical 
authority  at  all.  In  this  peculiar  situation,  some 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  desire 
my  advice;  and  in  compliance  with  their  desire,  I 
have  drawn  up  a  little  sketch. 

Lord  King's  Account  of  the  Primitive  Church 
convinced  me  many  years  ago  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  the  same  order,  and  consequently 
have  the  same  right  to  ordain.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  importuned,  from  time  to  time,  to  exer- 
cise this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of  our  travelling 
preachers.  But  I  have  still  refused,  not  only  for 
peace'  sake  but  because  I  was  determined  as  little 
as  possible  to  violate  the  established  order  of  the 
national  church  to  which  I  belonged. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different  between  England 
and  North  America.  Here  there  are  bishops  who 
have  a  legal  jurisdiction:  in  America  there  are 
none,  neither  any  parish  ministers.  So  that  for  some 
hundred  miles  together,  there  is  none,  either  to 
baptize,  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here, 
therefore,  my  scruples  are  at  an  end;  and  I  conceive 
myself  at  full  liberty,  as  I  violate  no  order,  and 
invade  no  man's  right,  by  appointing  and  sending 
labourers  into  the  harvest. 

I  have  accordingly  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr. 
Francis   Asbury    to    be    joint    superintendents    over 


our  brethren  in  North  America;  as  also  Richard 
Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey  to  act  as  elders  among 
them,  by  baptizing  and  administering  the  Lord's 
Supper.  And  I  have  prepared  a  liturgy,  little  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  (I 
think,  the  best  constituted  national  church  in  the 
world)  which  I  advise  all  the  travelling  preachers 
to  use  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  all  the  congregations, 
reading  the  litany  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  praying  extempore  on  all  other  days.  I  also 
advise  the  elders  to  administer  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  on  every  Lord's  day. 

If  any  one  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and 
scriptural  way  of  feeding  and  guiding  these  poor 
sheep  in  the  wilderness,  I  will  gladly  embrace  it. 
At  present,  I  cannot  see  any  better  method  than 
that  I  have  taken. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  proposed  to  desire  the  Eng- 
lish bishops  to  ordain  part  of  our  preachers  for 
America.  But  to  this  I  object: 

1.  I  desired  the  bishop  of  London  to  ordain  only 
one;  but  could  not  prevail. 

2.  If  they  consented,  we  know  the  slowness  of 
their  proceedings;  but  the  matter  admits  of  no 
delay. 

3.  If  they  would  ordain  them  now,  they  would 
likewise  expect  to  govern  them.  And  how  grievously 
would  this  entangle  us! 

4.  As  our  American  brethren  are  not  totally  dis- 
entangled both  from  the  state,  and  from  the  English 
hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again,  either 
with  the  one  or  the  other. 

They  are  now  at  full  liberty,  simply  to  follow 
the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church.  And  we 
judge  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that 
liberty  wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  made  them 
free.  (Signed)   John   Wesley 
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JOHN  WESLEY: 


He  Laid  Methodism's  Cornerstone 


By  WILLIAM  R.  CANNOh 

Dean,    Candler    School    of    Theology 
Emory    University,    Atlanta,    Ga. 


NO. 


JOHN  WESLEY  was  the  least  denominational  and, 
therefore,  the  most  ecumenical  of  all  the  major  Protestant 
figures. 

Whereas  Luther,1  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  each  empha- 
sized a  peculiar  tenet  of  Christian  doctrine  and  magnified 
those  issues  which  separated  them  and  their  followers 
I  mm  everyone  else,  Wesley  minimized  doctrinal  differ- 
ences and  stressed  the  love  of  God  and  neighbor  through 
purity  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  alone  can  unite 
mankind  into  one  family. 

"Would  to  God,"  he  wrote,  "that  all  party  names  and 
unscriptural  phrases  and  forms  which  have  divided  the 
Christian  world  were  forgot,  and  that  we  might  all  agree 
to  sit  down  together,  as  humble,  loving  disciples,  at  the 
feet  of  our  common  Master,  to  hear  his  word,  to  imbibe 
his  Spirit,  and  to  transcribe  his  life  on  our  own!" 

He  was  so  busy  promoting  scriptural  holiness  and 
seeking  to  rectify  the  abuses  and  injustices  of  his  day 
that  he  had  no  time  for  petty  differences  of  opinion,  but 
eagerly  sought  moral  and  spiritual  help  from  any  quarter. 

'I  deserve  to  have  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
with  every  soldier  of  Christ.  We  have  not  only  one 
t.nth.  one  hope,  one  Lord  but  are  directly  engaged  in 
"tie  warfare.  We  are  carrying  the  war  into  the  devil's 
own  quarters,  who,  therefore,  summons  all  his  hosts  to 
war.  Come,  then,  ye  that  love  Him,  to  help  the  Lord,  to 
lulp  the  Lord  against  the  mighty'" 

1  here  is  no  mote  tolerant  and  appreciative  statement 
anywhere  than  Wesley's  letter  to  John  Newton,2  when 
he  comments  on  the  accusation  leveled  against  him  that 
he  was  a  papist.1  "What  if  he  proved  that  1  was  a  whole 
papist-  Is  Thomas  a  Rempis,  Mr.  De  Rentv,  Gregory 
Lopez4  gone  to  hell?   Believe  it  who  can.  Yet  still  of 
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such  (though  papists),  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister 
and  mother." 

The  founder  of  Methodism  stipulated  only  two  condi- 
tions for  membership  in  his  society:  (1)  the  anxious 
desire  "to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  that  is,  to  be 
delivered  from  sin  and  its  evil  consequences;  and  (2) 
the  eagerness  to  live  a  righteous  and  godly  life,  pleasing 
to  God  and  beneficial  to  man.  His  theology  was  the 
theology  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  New  Testament. 

Wesley  himself  never  separated  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  he  advised  his  British  followers  never  to 
do  so,  either.  He  wrote  in  his  later  years,  "I  never  had  I 
any  design  of  separating  from  the  Church  of  England.  \ 
I  have  no  such  design  now.  I  do  not  believe  the  Meth-! 
odists  in  general  design  it  when  I  am  no  more  seen.  1 1 
do,  and  will  do,  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  such  an 
event.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  many  of  I 
them  will  separate  from  it.  .  .  .  These  will  be  so  bold  as 
to    form    a    separate    party,    which,    consequently,    will  j 
dwindle  away  into  a  dry,  dull,  separate  sect." 

Only  the  exigencies  of  a  foreign  situation,  occasioned 
by  the  separation  of  a  new  nation  from  England,  led 
Wesley  to  establish  the  Methodist  Church  in  America.5 

This  church  is  free  from  creedal  restrictions.  Its  doc-  J 
trinal  standards  are  25  Articles  of  Religion,  24  of  which 
are  from  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Its 
General  Rules  do  not  seek  to  dictate  men's  beliefs  but  to 
regulate  their  lives  according  to  God's  own  purpose, 
declared  in  his  "written  Word,  which  is  the  only  rule, 
and  the  sufficient  rule,  both  for  our  faith  and  practice." 

John  Wesley's  own  definition  of  the  Methodist  church 
is  "a  company  of  men  having  the  form  and  seeking  the 
power  of  godliness,  united  in  order  to  pray  together, 
to  receive  the  Word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  ovi 
one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  t< 
work  out  their  salvation." 

He  could,  therefore,  in  all  honesty  say  of  his  move 
merit:  "There  is  no  other  religious  society  under  heaven 
which  requires  nothing  of  men  in  order  to  their  admis- 


,~o,  churc,h  organized  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  the  Christmas  Conference, 

ras  called  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  did  not  "dwindle 
away,  bat  has  become  The  Methodist  Church  with  10.1  million  members. 
there  are  ij..i  million  adherents  of  Wesley  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
Usee  And   bo,   The  Methodist  Church   Starts,  November,   1959,  page  S8.] 
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A   typical  pose  of  John    Wesley — man-on-the-go 
to  revitalize  souls — is  this  statue  at   Wesley  Seminary, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  original  is  at  the  New  Room, 
Methodism's  first  chapel,  at  Bristol,  England. 

sion  into  it  but  a  desire  to  save  their  souls.  Look  all 
round  you;  you  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  church,  or 
society  of  the  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  or  any 
others,  unless  you  hold  the  same  opinions  with  them, 
and  adhere  to  the  same  mode  of  worship. 

"The  Methodists  alone  do  not  insist  on  your  holding 
this  or  that  opinion;  but  they  think  and  let  think. 
Neither  do  they  impose  any  particular  mode  of  worship 
.  .  .  Now,  I  do  not  know  any  other  religious  society, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  wherein  such  liberty  of  con- 
science is  now  allowed,  or  has  been  allowed,  since  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  Here  is  our  glorying;  and  a  glorying 
peculiar  to  us.  What  society  shares  it  with  us?" 

This  catholic  spirit,  which  made  Wesley  tolerant,  even 
appreciative,  of  the  opinions  of  others,  was  allied  to  a 
passionate  social  concern  that  led  him  to  champion  the 
dispossessed  and  underprivileged,  and  caused  him  to 
effect  a  moral  revolution  in  English  society  comparable 
to  the  political  revolution  in  France.  By  his  action,  he 
made  good  his  assertion:  "Christianity  is  essentially  a 
social  religion;  to  turn  it  into  a  solitary  religion  is  indeed 
to  destroy  it." 

A  definite  pattern  marked  his  preaching  in  this  area 
of  social  concern,  and  he  did  not  deviate  from  it  through- 


out his  53-year  ministry.  This  pattern  is  threefold: 

1.  A  prophetic  denunciation  of  what  he  took  to  be  the 
three  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  people — war, 
slavery,  and  the  abuse  of  wealth  and  class  privilege. 

2.  An  admonition  to  people,  if  they  were  well-to-do, 
to  live  simply  and  frugally  as  though  they  were  poor 
and  to  give  generously  to  help  the  needy;  and,  if  they 
were  poor,  not  to  blame  the  rich  but  rather  by  hard  work 
and  thrift  to  improve  their  own  lot. 

3.  An  assertion  of  the  Christian  ethic  applicable  to 
every  area  of  life — which  led  Wesley  to  criticize  the  li- 
quor traffic,  to  insist  on  temperance  (in  eating  as  well  as 
drinking),  to  urge  men  to  be  fair  and  charitable  in 
business  practices,  and  to  require  justice  in  both  politics 
and  economics. 

True  nobility  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  John  Wesley, 
lie  in  titles  and  land  but  rather  in  disposition  of  soul. 
Robert  Burns  expressed  his  thought  exactly: 
The  ran\  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gold  for  a   that. 

Out  of  such  preaching,  the  British  populace  found 
its  soul,  and  the  social  zeal  of  the  prophet  overflowed 
into  the  national  actions  and  habits  of  his  people. 

Abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  reform  of  the  penal  code 
and  improvement  of  the  prison  system,  emancipation  of 
the  laborer  and  humanizing  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
equal  representation  in  government  and  establishment 
of  true  democracy,  and  impartiality  in  administering  of 
justice  under  law — all  which  we  now  take  for  granted 
in  England  and  America — are  linked  directly  to  Wesley's 
preaching.  To  a  degree  that  few  persons  realize,  his 
prophetic  ministry  inspired  these  heritages. 

The  last  letter  John  Wesley  wrote — only  six  days  be- 
fore he  died — was, to  Wilbur  Wilberforce,  the  "English 
Emancipator"  of  slaves  and  one  of  Wesley's  own  spiritual 
sons. 

In  it  he  said,  "Unless  the  Divine  Power  has  raised  you 
up  to  be  as  Athanasius,  contra  mundum,  I  see  not  how 
you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enterprise  in  opposing 
that  execrable  villainy  which  is  the  scandal  of  religion, 
of  England,  and  of  human  nature.  .  .  .  Go  on  in  the 
name  of  God  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  till  even 
American  slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun,  shall 
vanish  away  before  it." 

As  fine  a  statement  on  liberty  as  we  have  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  from  the  pen  of  Wesley:  "Give  liberty 
to  whom  liberty  is  due,  that  is  to  every  child  of  man, 
to  every  partaker  of  human  nature.  Let  none  serve  you 
but  by  his  own  act  and  deed,  by  his  own  voluntary 
choice.  Away  with  all  whips,  all  chains,  all  compulsion. 
Be  gentle  toward  all  men." 

Wesley's  social  concern  presupposed  a  rigid  personal 
discipline,  a  self-control  that  amounted  to  self-mastery. 
"He  that  overcometh  himself,"  he  was  fond  of  quoting 
from  Scripture,  "is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
The  founder  of  Methodism  budgeted  his  time  as  care- 
fully as  a  parsimonious  housewife  budgets  her  money, 
and  he  planned  each  day  with  the  foresight  and  skill  of 
an  architect  designing  a  building.  Every  moment  of  his 
working  day  was  accounted  for. 

Such  a  man,  so  careful  of  himself  in  every  particular, 
might  well  have  become  a  spiritual  prig.  Indeed,  as  a 
young  man  at  Oxford  University  and  in  Georgia,  Wesley 
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was  sucli  a  person.  When  he  and  his  companions  in  the 
Holy  Club  visited  the  jails  at  Oxford,  they  seldom 
asked  what  good  effects  their  mission  had  on  the 
prisoners.  Rather,  their  concern  was  whether  they  had 
improved  their  own  souls.  It  is  little  wonder  that  Caus- 
ton,  a  magistrate  in  Savannah,  accused  Wesley  of  causing 
.ill  manner  of  dissension  among  the  colonists.  In  Wesley's 
own  early  opinion,  he  was  always  better  than  anyone 
else. 

This  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  conscious  stress 
on  holiness,  given  no  higher  interpretation  than  conduct 
controlled  by  human  will  and  comformable  to  a  single 
human  pattern.  John  Wesley  did  not  make  himself  into 
a  saint.  He  became  saintly  through  the  power  of  God's 
own  Spirit,  poured  into  his  life  at  Aldersgate  and  daily 
renewed  and  increased  by  prayer,  self-denial,  and  service 
as  Wesley  lived  with  God  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  beauty  ot  his  goodness  was  that  he  himself  was 
entirely  unconscious  of  it.  The  Christian  perfection  he 
preached  to  others  he  never  claimed  for  himself.  What 
-ood  there  was  in  him  was  left  for  others  to  discover; 
he  was  content  to  trust  God  for  everything  and  to  exert 
himself  with  all  his  might  to  give  God  to  the  people. 

As  an  old  man,  he  was  invited  by  the  bishop  of  London 
to  a  dinner  party.  Many  guests  were  present.  Each  was 
to  be  seated  according  to  his  rank.  The  bishop  insisted 
that  John  Wesley,  a  simple  priest,  precede  him  to  the 
table.  Wesley  demurred.  The  bishop  turned  to  the  com- 
pany a\k\  said:  "May  I  follow  in  that  good  man's  steps 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven!" 

John  Wesley's  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  which 
is  the  most  distinctive  theological  feature  of  Methodism 
.\m\  yet  which  causes  much  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  among  our  people,  is  really  no  more  than  the 
assertion  that  human  conduct  must  be  motivated  entirely 
h\  God,  and  that  Cod's  only  motive  in  doing  everything 
is  the  motive  oj  love.  Therefore,  human  action,  for  the 
Christian,  ought  to  spring  only  from  the  motive  of  love. 
That  is  win  our  only  spiritual  ambition  should  be,  as  it 
was  Wesley's,  to  progress  to  the  state  of  pure  love  toward 
all  people  in  this  life.  We  should  pray  to  be  made  to 
lot  c  others  as  Cod  loves  us. 

The  power  that  effects  such  holiness  is  Jesus  Christ. 
As  Wesley  explained  it.  "The  holiest  of  men  still  need 
Christ,  as  their  Prophet,  as  'the  Light  of  the  world.'  For 
he  does  not  give  them  light,  but  from  moment  to  mo- 


ment. The  instant  he  withdraws,  all  is  darkness.  They 
still  need  Christ  as  their  king;  for  God  does  not  give 
them  a  stock  of  holiness.  But  unless  they  receive  a  supply 
every  moment,  nothing  but  unholiness  would  remain. 
They  still  need  Christ  as  their  Priest,  to  make  atonement 
for  their  holy  things.  Even  perfect  holiness  is  acceptable 
to  God  only  through  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  amazing  that  so  spiritual  a  person  as  John  Wesley 
was  at  the  same  time  so  practical — a  genius  both  at 
organization  and  administration. 

George  Whitefield  was  content  to  preach  and  win 
converts.  Then  he  moved  on  to  another  place  and  left 
his  converts  to  find  their  own  way  into  the  Church. 
Not  Wesley!  Immediately  after  people  made  their  deci- 
sion for  Christ,  he  organized  them  into  societies.  Then 
each  society  was  divided  into  classes  of  no  more  than 
12  persons,  including  a  leader.  The  leader  kept  in  weekly 
touch  with  the  members  of  his  class;  the  itinerant 
preacher  in  charge  of  the  society,  with  the  leaders;  and 
John  Wesley,  with  the  itinerant  preachers.  He  was  a 
good  shepherd  who  knew  all  about  his  sheep. 

Wesley  became  publisher,  editor,  teacher,  educator, 
even  physician  to  his  people.  He  made  money  out  of 
his  religious  projects,  but  he  put  every  cent  into  his 
societies.  When  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  career,  he  was 
able  to  leave  far  more  to  posterity  than  money  or  the 
memory  of  a  great  preacher  and  pious  leader.  He  be- 
queathed to  those  who  came  after  him  the  Methodist 
Church. 

John  Wesley  was  a  "man  for  any  season."  He  was  a 
multiple  genius,  a  religious  Leonardo  da  Vinci — theo- 
logian, scholar,  preacher,  organizer,  promoter,  adminis- 
trator, businessman,  prophet  of  the  Word  of  God,  a 
priest  to  the  people  of  England,  whom  he  loved. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  heritage  of  his  thought 
has  shepherded  a  worldwide  movement  which  today  has 
42.5  million  adherents! 


METHODISTS  have  been  reading  about  John 
Wesley  for  more  than  200  years,  and  this  energetic 
Oxford  scholar  continues  to  amaze.  Among  the 
many  features  TOGETHER  has  carried  which  light 
up   his  personality,   his  thought,   and   his   work   are: 

Luther  and  Wesley,  October,    1  956,  page  26. 
John  Wesley  (portrait),  by  Frank  O.  Salisbury,  May, 

1957,  page  1. 
Circuit  Rider  of  the  Centuries,   by  William   F.   Mc- 

Dermott,  May,   1957,  page   12. 
What  Would  Wesley  Stand  For  Today?  by  T.  Otto 

Nail,   May,    1957,   page    16. 
Where  the  Wesleys  Visited  America  (color  pictorial), 

July,    1957,   page  2. 
The  Wesleys  in  Georgia   (watercolors),   by  Floyd  A. 

Johnson,  September,   1957,  page  34. 
Mother  of  Methodism   (Susanna   Wesley),   by  H.    B. 

Teeter,  April,    1958,  page   74. 
Backtracking  John  Wesley,  by  Romey  Pitt  Marshall 

(pictorial  tour  in   England),   July,    1958,   page   33. 
A    Faith    to    Live    By,    by    Bishop    Gerald    Kennedy, 

March,    1959,  page  30. 
Hi's  Mother  Called  Him   'Jackie,'    November,    1959, 

page    16. 
Old  Epworth  Rectory  (color  pictorial),  March,    1962, 

page  37. 
Wesley's     'Doctrine     of     Christian     Perfection,'     by 

Claude  H.  Thompson,  May,    1 962,  page  45. 
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The  South:  A  Society  in  Transition 

A  pastor  revieivs  problems  and  opportunities 

precipitated  by  the  crisis  in  race  relations. 


By  DOW  KIRKPATRICK 


I 


AM  PROUD  of  our  southern 
ministers.  I  admire  them  for  the 
way  they  have  conducted  themselves, 
particularly  during  the  past  few 
difficult  years.  And  I  am  convinced 
that,  as  a  group,  they  have  been  as 
liberal  on  the  race  question  as 
northern  ministers  would  have  been 
in  those  same  pulpits. 

We  all  realize,  of  course,  that  the 
world  is  not  organized  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  that  efforts  to  make  it  so 
are  bound  to  be  painful.  As  Chris- 
tians, we  are  committed  to  make 
such  efforts.  In  race  relations,  how- 
ever, as  many  ill  feelings  are 
generated  by  the  different  approaches 
to  solving  the  problem  as  by  the 
problem  itself. 

These  situations  are  not  easy  to 
judge.  Many  believe  that  more  could 
be  said  and  done  by  southern 
churchmen  without  damaging  the 
understanding  already  achieved.  To 
some  extent,  I  agree  with  this. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
southern  bishops  could  have  given 
stronger  leadership  on  this  question 
during  the  past  10  years.  I  think 
the  southern  church  would  have 
moved  faster  if  the  bishops  had 
moved  faster,  and  I  believe  the 
bishops  could  have  moved  faster  than 
they  thought  they  could  and  without 
doing  the  damage  they  thought 
would  result. 

This,  however,  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  not  a  matter  of  courage  or 
conviction.  Southern  churchmen 
generally  have  moved  at  the  rate  they 
felt  was  consistent  with  steady 
progress. 

It  also  is  important  to  realize  that 
just  because  things  are  quiet  does 
not  mean  that  nothing  is  happening. 
There  are  hundreds — thousands — of 
examples  of  constructive  programs 
in  communities  throughout  the 
South  that  are  not  publicized,  and 
could    not    be    publicized,    without 
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harming  the  effort  that's  being  made. 

A  few  years  ago,  to  cite  just  one 
example,  a  group  of  chaplains  in  the 
institutions  of  one  southern  state 
began  holding  interracial  meetings 
and  touring  some  of  the  institutions 
as  a  group,  even  eating  as  an  inte- 
grated group  with  officials  of  each 
institution.  This  was  a  significant 
forward  step.  Making  this  known  to 
the  public,  however,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  pressure  on  state  officials 
who  had  politely  ignored  the  matter 
— and  probably  would  have  forced 
them  to  discontinue  the  project. 

What  I  am  willing  to  say  about 
the  southern  minister,  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  say  about  the  southern  politi- 
cian. Here  there  has  been  a  tragic 
default  of  leadership.  The  southern 
public  has  been  deliberately  deceived 
and  grossly  misled,  and  even  now  in 
many  places  is  suffering  agony  be- 
cause of  this. 

I  am  afraid  I  feel  that  southern 
politicians  are  no  different  from 
northern  ones  on  this  score.  If  it 
took  the  kind  of  talk  to  be  elected 


governor  in  Illinois  or  New  York 
that  it  does  in  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, that  is  the  kind  of  talk  we'd 
be  hearing.  The  remedy  comes 
when  the  public,  aware  of  this, 
uses  the  power  of  the  ballot  to 
change  leadership.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  politicians  follow  the  public — 
but  that  the  public  ought  to  be  led 
by  the  church. 

I  also  am  convinced  that: 

A  prophetic  ministry  is  fulfilled 
only  in   the  pastoral  ministry. 

Time  after  time,  I  have  known 
pastors  to  speak  the  Word  of  God 
even  when  it  directly  challenges 
established  thought  and  practice  in 
a  community.  This  ingredient  is  es- 
sential in  any  effective  ministry. 

I  have  only  recently  come  to  First 
Methodist  Church,  Evanston,  111., 
where  the  laymen  take  an  unusual 
pride  in  their  "free  pulpit."  This 
tradition  continues  from  the  years 
when  newspapers  and  pseudopatriot 
organizations  vigorously  attacked 
Dr.  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle's  pro- 
phetic preaching.  More  than  once  the 
official  board  urged  Dr.  Tittle  to 
continue  to  preach  according  to  his 
convictions.  "We  do  not  expect  or 
desire  a  minister  simply  to  echo  the 
opinions  of  the  congregation  .  .  ." 
one  such  resolution  declared. 

This  obligation  of  the  preacher  to 
speak  contrary  to  positions  held  by 
his  own  members  is  not  something 
unique  in  Evanston;  it  grows  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  a  true  Christian 
church.  It  is  something  every  layman 
should  vigorously  insist  on.  For  the 
minister  must  keep  before  his  people 
the  uncompromising  teachings  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  message  of  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men. 

In  the  South,  where  many  laws 
are  not  compatible  with  Christian 
beliefs,  and  also  in  the  North,  where 
unwritten  laws  just  as  effectively 
block  achievement  of  the  ideal,  it  is 
the  function  of  the  Christian  church 
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to  u<»rk  for  thai  which  is  the  will 
ol  ( rod.  Even  when  the  legal  situa- 
tion teems  i"  be  fair  and  just,  we 
cannot  assume  that  we  have  a  Chris- 
ii. in  society  or  that  Christian  conduct 
is  guaranteed  in  all  relationships. 


A 


.T  THE  same  time,  I  do  not 
know  a  man  in  the  world  who  can 
stand  in  a  pulpit  and  deal  effectively 
with  these  issues  apart  from  his  love 
tor  his  people  and  their  love  for  him. 
Time  and  time  again,  parishioners 
have  said  to  pastors,  "I  don't  like 
what  you  say,  1  don't  agree  with  you, 
hut  I  respect  you."  To  earn  such  re- 
spect as  a  prophet,  of  course,  a  pas- 
tor must  spend  hours  in  hospitals 
and  homes  ministering  to  his  people. 

Let  me  state  a  third  conviction: 

The  role  of  laymen  is  strategic 
and  indispensable. 

A  church  is  a  community  of  be- 
lievers who,  individually  as  well  as 
collectively,  must  witness  in  the 
world  to  be  a  redemptive  force. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  church  has  been  such  a  force 
nn  the  race  question. 

But  how,  specifically,  can  laymen 
witness  in  a  community?  Let  me 
share  some  ideas  from  Dr.  John  Let- 
son,  an  active  Methodist  who  came 
to  Atlanta  as  superintendent  of 
schools  just  a  few  months  before  the 
schools  were  to  be  desegregated.  He 
cites  five  strategic  factors  that  must 
he  present  in  any  community  where 
such  far-reaching  social  change  takes 
place  satisfactorily.  Here  they  are: 

1.  Moral  and  spiritual  leadership 
early  enough.  The  timing,  he  says, 
is  usually  more  important  than  exact- 
h  what  is  said.  Religious  leaders 
must  speak  when  it  is  still  clearly 
unpopular  to  do  so — at  a  time  when 
some  recrimination  is  bound  to  result. 
Later  than   that,   it   is  too  late. 

2.  Strong  local  administration. 
Thai  means  a  determined  and  intel- 
ligent mayor,  city  council,  police 
force,  and  other  officials  or  agencies 
responsible  tor  law  and  order. 

1  remember  telephoning  a  fellow 
minister  in  one  community  strug- 
gling with  racial  tension  to  sec  if  we 
could  help  in  any  way.  He  said:  "I'm 
very  encouraged  tonight;  the  mayor 
and  chut  ol  police  are  reasonable 
men.  hut  one  stubborn  councilman 
siamls  m  the  way  of  a  solution." 

3.  A    good    school   system.    This, 


Dr.  Letson  says,  includes  the  super- 
intendent, the  principals,  board 
members,  teachers,  and  students — all 
of  whom  must  support  efforts  to 
interpret  change  and  let  the  com- 
munity know  ahead  of  time  what 
will  happen.  A  shift  of  established 
social  patterns  will  not  come  smooth- 
ly if  it  happens  suddenly  and  people 
clo  not  know  what  it  will  mean. 

4.  A  responsible  press.  The  power 
of  mass  media  is  indisputable,  and 
as  essential  as  an  enlightened  school 
system  in  conditioning  a  community 
for  change.  We  in  Atlanta  were 
fortunate  to  have  such  newspaper- 
men as  Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  who  brings 
to  his  work  the  strong  convictions  of 
his  own  Christian  faith. 

5.  An  outstanding  Negro  com- 
munity. How  well  I  remember  a 
magnificent  declaration  of  human 
rights  written  by  Negro  students  at 
Atlanta  University  and  published  as 
a  full-page  advertisement  in  the  local 
papers.  When  it  appeared,  one  elected 
official  said  that  it  must  have  been 
written  in  Moscow.  He  had  lived  all 
his  life  in  Georgia  and  would  have 
loudly  declared  that  he  "knew"  the 
Negro.  What  he  did  not  know 
was  that  his  city  of  Atlanta  has 
4,000  Negro-university  students  and 
faculty  of  the  quality  necessary  to 
produce  such  a  document. 

These  five  factors  suggest,  very 
directly,  areas  in  which  concerned 
laymen  can  work  and  witness  for 
their  Christian  faith.  Knowledge  of 
them  also  helps  us  be  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Christians  in  other 
communities  who  have  all  the  fire 
and  moral  courage  to  effect  change 
— but  lack  the  needed  support  from 
these  community  forces. 

I  have  another  conviction,  too, 
which  is  sure  to  raise  eyebrows.  / 
thinl{  the  race  problem  probably  trill 
be  solved  in  the  South  before  it  is 
in  the  North. 

Why?  Primarily  because  southern 
people  have  a  warm,  person-to- 
pcrson  relationship  with  Negroes  that 
I  do  not  find  in  the  North.  In  fact, 
I  heard  more  snide  remarks  about 
the  Negro  and  the  Jew  in  the  first 
lew  weeks  I  was  back  north  than 
I  heard  all  the  time  I  lived  in  Georgia. 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  infinitely  more 
subtle  than  outright  prejudice — and 
tar  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

The  real  agony  of  the  South  is  to 


preserve  this  warmth  for  Negroes 
while  shifting  it  out  of  the  tradi- 
tional master-servant  context  and 
into  a  normal  pattern  of  human  rela- 
tionships. The  very  families  that 
would  object  to  allowing  Negroes 
to  come  to  church  for  worship  are 
the  families  that  want  to  bring  them 
as  servants  to  weddings  and  to 
funerals,  and  have  them  sit  in  with 
the   family. 

Now  that  the  familiar  pattern  of 
relationships  is  being  shifted,  even 
those  in  the  South  who  have  none 
of  the  old  bitter  racism  are  uneasy 
about  how  to  operate  in  the  new 
context.  When  you  are  with  Negroes 
at  a  garden  party  for  the  first  time, 
you  may  not  have  any  prejudice,  but 
you  do  have  social  insecurity. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  a  great  time  for  the  church  and 
for  Christians.  Talk  all  you  want 
about  the  good  old  days,  I'll  take 
today's  challenge  and  excitement. 

A  few  years  ago  a  minister  friend 
of  mine  from  a  church  up  east  told 
me  he  desperately  wanted  to  live  in 
the  South,  but  confessed:  "I  just 
couldn't  come  south;  I  couldn't  live 
in  a  segregated  society." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "if  everyone  felt 
that  way,  we'd  have  no  missionaries. 
If  you're  going  to  wait  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  come  before  you 
move,  you  might  as  well  not  come." 
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HAT  story  came  freshly  to  my 
mind  one  night  a  couple  of  years 
ago  as  I  visited  in  the  home  of  a 
businessman  who  was  being  harassed 
because  of  forward  positions  he  was 
taking  in  his  company.  The  family 
had  been  receiving  threatening  phone 
calls  and  a  cross  had  been  burned  on 
the  lawn.  As  I  talked  with  his  wife, 
she  suddenly  said: 

"Dow,  I  just  wish  you  could  be 
in  a  church  where  you  would  not 
have  all  these  conflicts  and  could  be 
relieved  to  do  more  creative  things." 

"That's  not  as  appealing  as  it  may 
sound,"  I  replied. 

"As  you  well  know,  when  crosses 
are  being  burned  in  your  front  yard, 
you  know  you're  not  going  to  come 
up  to  the  end  of  life  and  suddenly 
realize  that  you  missed  the  whole 
point  of  it.  You  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  you  were  not  off  on 
the  edge  somewhere  while  the  main 
show  was  going  on." 
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Their  emblem:  A  cross  in 
a  circle  to  signify  fellowship; 
the  guard,  an  open  Bible. 


AMERICAN  DEACONESSES 

75  Years  of  Shining  Service 


JTERHAPS  you  won't  know  her 
when  she  passes  you  on  the  street — 
unless  you  happen  to  recognize  the 
small  pin  she  is  wearing.  She  could 
be  the  radiant  girl  who  greets  you  at 
a  community  center,  or  the  smiling 
woman  of  middle  years  who  nurses 
a  trailer  across  desert  wastelands.  Her 
territory  ranges  from  the  green  hills 
of  Vermont  to  the  tumbled  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia,  from  southern 
delta  regions  to  Nebraska  grasslands, 
from  city  slums  to  the  remotest  rural 
areas  of  America.  Wherever  she  is, 
she  goes  about  her  work  with  unas- 
suming dignity,  attending  to  her  mis- 
sion— that  of  being  a  deaconess  in 
The  Methodist  Church. 

Methodists  in  general  know  little 
or  nothing  about  her,  and  her  num- 
bers— only  400  in  active  service — are 
too  few.  Her  motto  is  "Helping 
Others"  and  she  keeps  her  feet  firmly 
on  the  ground,  for  the  realities  of  her 
work  are  challenging  as  well  as  re- 
warding. Her  career  with  American 
Methodism  started  75  years  ago.  A 
goal  of  75  new  deaconesses  has  been 
set  for  this  anniversary  year.  [For  the 
story  of  European  deaconesses,  see 
page  1]. 

What  is  a  deaconess,  and  what  are 
her  qualifications?  She  is  a  specialist, 
but  her  work  demands  great  versa- 
tility. Required:  a  healthy  body,  a 
bachelor's  degree,  a  year  of  special- 
ized training,  and  a  year  of  proba- 
tion. Most  important,  she  should 
have  given  a  sincere  commitment  to 
Christ  and  his  way  of  life. 


Bright  new  faces  li\e  that  of 

Mary  Lou  Hutchinson  are  joining 

the  deaconess  movement.  She's  taking 

specialized  studies  at  Scarritt. 
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Pioneers:  y$  years  ago,  Lucy  Rider  Meyer  (left) 

arid  Isabella  Thoburn  founded  the  Methodist  deaconess 

movement  in  .  Imerica.  Their  trainees  went  out 

to  worl{  on  new  social  frontiers,  to  gain  support  and 

establish  institutions  that  still  exist. 


Uiey  still  seele  new  patterns  in  service... 


THE  TIMES  were  challenging 
enough  in  1SN5  when  the  founding 
mother  ol  the  American  Methodist 
deaconess  movement,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Rider  Meyer,  began  her  work  among 
the  sick,  needy,  and  poor  of  Chicago. 
In  [887,  she  opened  a  deaconess 
home  with  Isabella  Thoburn  as  the 
superintendent.  The  following  year, 
the  Genera]  Conference  of  the  for- 
mer Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for- 
mally recognized  and  authorized  the 
deaconess  movement. 

Mrs.  Meyer  and  Miss  Thoburn 
were  pioneers,  but  75  years  later  there 
still  is  pioneer  work  to  be  done  in 
the  deaconess  movement.  This  is 
aside  from  the  established  patterns: 
Methodist  deaconesses  as  directors  of 
Christian  education,  rural  workers, 
social  group  workers,  house  parents, 
hospital  nurses,  teachers,  and  trained 
social  workers,  to  name  a  few. 

"There  is  much  work  to  be  done 
in  the  future  with  women  in  indus- 
try and  in  labor-management  situa- 
tions;' says  Miss  Mary  Lou  Barnwell, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Commission  on  Deaconess  Work. 
"Wry  little  is  being  done  for  chil- 
dren with  multiple  handicaps,  with 
predelinquents,  with  women  in  pris- 
on....There  are  so  many  other  needs 
awaiting  the  church's  womanpower!1 


Mary  Lou  Barnwell  heads  the 

movement  today.  "Tht   i<><>-  goal" 

s  rutc  recruits,  one 

foi  1  of  our  existence'' 
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Scarritt's  famed  bell  tower  backgrounds  three  new  deaconess  candidates. 
From  left:  Phoebe  Reynolds,  Miss  Hutchinson,  and  Lillian  Coulter. 


"WHAT  MUST   I   do   to   prepare 
myself  for  deaconess  work?" 

More  and  more  interested  inquiries 
of  this  nature — not  only  from  college 
women  but  from  high-school  girls — 
were  reaching  commission  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  even  before  the 


75th-anniversary    recruitment    pro- 
gram got  underway. 

A  prospective  candidate  is  told  to 
continue  her  education  until  she  re- 
ceives a  degree.  She  can  major  in 
any  one  of  many  fields.  Following 
graduation,  she  will  undergo  at  least 


a  year's  training,  ordinarily  at  Scar- 
ritt  College,  Nashville,  Term.,  or  at 
one  of  the  nation's  many  schools  of 
theology.  There  she  will  study  Bible, 
religious  education,  church  history, 
and  related  subjects  before  becoming 
a  Methodist  deaconess. 
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Prom  cast  to  west, 
and  norln  to  soutn ... 

The  soul  of  a  child  is  the  loveliest  flower 

That  x">u  i  '"  the  garden  of  Cod. 

It  climbs  from  weakness  to  knowledge 

and  pott 
To  the  il^\  from  the  clay  and  the  clod. 

W'nli  tins  poem  by  R  A.  Hunt,  one 
deaconess  expressed  her  feeling  toward 
the  work  she  was  doing  with  children. 
Like  the  torn  deaconesses  shown  on  these 
pages,  she  is  devoting  her  life  to  the 
spiritual,  physical,  and  emotional  welfare 
of  little  ones  from  broken  homes. 

A  deaconess  directs  games 

during  Bible-school  recess  outside 

a  church  in  West  Virginia. 


Children  play  ring-around-a-rosy 
m  the  hall  of  a  deaconess  home... 


...m  the  warm  sunshine  outside 
a  deaconess'  trailer  in  Utah,  and 
m  a  summer  day  camp  on  the 
rich    farmlands  of   the   Midwest. 
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The  look  is  new,  but 
the  mission  unchanged 


A  DEACONESS  who  visits  college 
campuses  often  finds  students  frank- 
ly puzzled  when  she  talks  to  them 
about  her  work. 

"Many  college  students  either  don't 
know  there  are  such  people  as  dea- 
conesses, or  they  have  the  image  of 
the  deaconess  as  someone  in  a  long 
black  gown  and  a  bonnet"  says  Miss 
Betty  Ruth  Goode.  "They  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a  deaconess  is  a 
normal  human  being... but  when  they 
find  out  what  we  look  like  and  what 
we  do,  they  become  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  this  type  of  work.  Regret- 
tably, some  have  never  before  been 
confronted  with  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  of  a  church  vocation!' 


Jean  Miller  (center),  exchange 
deaconess  from  Scotland,  loo^s  on 
while  Betty  Goode  of  the  U.S. 
helps  Susan  Kreutziger  model  the 
deaconess  garb  she  once  wore. 


The  1963  deaconess  has  a  new  loofi—as  new  as  the  mobile-ministry  trailer 

.  Ida  Duhigg  is  transporting  across  Utah  country.  But  her  mission  and  destination  are 

as  of  yore:  "Christian  service  among  the  poor,  the  sicl{,  the  orphaned,  the  needy'.' 
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FARMER  caught  his  arm  in  a 
corn  picker  and,  as  a  friend  drove 
him  frantically  to  the  nearest  hos- 
pital 100  miles  away,  his  life  ebbed 
away.  A  youngster  who  accidentally 
drank  grasshopper  poison  from  an 
old  soft-drink  bottle  suffered  agoniz- 
ingly for  hours.  An  expectant  mother 
died  in  labor  because  a  doctor  wasn't 
available  to  perform  a  Caesarean  sec- 
tion. Such  medical  tragedies  were 
common  in  Kansas  only  a  few  years 
ago  when  hospitals  were  scarce  and 
the  supply  of  doctors  dwindled 
alarmingly. 

Today,  all  this  has  changed.  Many 
lives  are  being  saved  by  the  Kansas 
Rural  Health  Plan  which  gives  1.7 
million  people  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  West  what  has  been  called 
"the  best  medical  protection  in  the 
world." 

The  Kansas  Rural  Health  Plan  has 
been  in  existence  for  14  years  and 
has  set  a  pattern  for  rural  medicine 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  The  U.S. 
State  Department,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  have  routed  foreign 
medical  experts  and  civic  officials 
through  Kansas  to  see  a  model  they 
may  wish  to  adopt. 

The  plan  is  largely  the  creation  of 
dark-haired,  deep-voiced  Dr.  Frank- 
lin D.  Murphy  who,  in  1948  at  the 
age  of  32,  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
Kansas  University  medical  school. 
Later  he  became  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  is  now 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 

Kfornia  at  Los  Angeles.  Although  the 
Kansas  Rural  Health  Plan  has  been 
expanded  and  improved  by  his  suc- 
!  cessors,  Dr.  Clarke  Wescoe  and  Dr. 
Arden  Miller,  so  closely  was  he  iden- 
tified with  its  inception  that  many 
still  call  it  the  "Murphy  Plan." 

Immediately  after  World  War  II, 
Kansas  faced  a  medical  crisis.  The 
state  had  almost  6,000  hospital 
beds — 58  percent  of  the  number  con- 
sidered essential.  Most  of  the  hos- 
pitals were  shabby  firetraps  without 
proper  equipment.  While  the  popu- 
lation of  Kansas  had  grown  30 
percent  since  1900,  the  number  of 
physicians  dropped  18  percent — and 


I'd  Rather 

Be  Sick 
in  Kansas 

By  ANDREW  HAMILTON 


many  were  over  60  years  of  age. 
More  than  80  communities  pleaded 
for  physicians,  but  could  not  find 
them. 

The  situation  puzzled  and  dis- 
tressed the  young  medical  school 
dean.  He  discussed  it  with  Dr.  Had- 
don  Peck  and  Oliver  Ebel  of  the 
Kansas  State  Medical  Society.  He 
also  arranged  informal  bull  sessions 
in   his   home   for   medical   students. 

"Why  don't  young  doctors  want 
to  practice  in  rural  Kansas?"  Dr. 
Murphy  asked. 

"I'm  already  $5,000  in  debt  for  my 
medical  education,"  said  a  husky, 
red-haired  student.  "To  set  up  rural 
practice  and  purchase  new  equip- 
ment, I'd  have  to  borrow  another 
$10,000  to  $15,000.  I'd  rather  join  an 
already  established  physician  in  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago." 

Another  lad,  tall  and  serious,  spoke 
up: 

"I  don't  want  to  be  stuck  in  some 
prairie  town  without  a  chance  to 
keep  up  with  modern  medicine." 

For  several  weeks,  Dr.  Murphy 
talked  and  listened.  Then  he  came 
up  with  a  bold,  three-point  concept 
that  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Kansas 
Rural  Health  Plan. 

1.  Invest  approximately  $4,000,000 
in  new  buildings  at  the  KU  Medical 


Center  and  increase  the  operating 
budget  so  that  medical  classes  could 
be  upped  from  80  to  100  students 
each.  Nursing  and  technician  classes 
would  be  doubled. 

2.  Encourage  small  towns  to  build 
minimal  facilities  for  medical  prac- 
tice— an  office,  reception  room,  ex- 
amining rooms,  a  diagnostic  X-ray- 
laboratory  and  a  clinical  laboratory 
—then  lease  or  sell  such  facilities  to 
a  doctor. 

3.  Develop  a  strong  program  of 
postgraduate  instruction  to  remove 
the  bugaboo  of  "medical  isolation." 

Other  educators  and  health  ex- 
perts had  advocated  parts  of  this  plan. 
Dr.  Murphy's  genius  lay  in  putting 
the  three  elements  into  a  single  pack 
age  and  selling  it  to  skeptical  Kan 
sans.  He  described  the  proposed  plan 
before  service-club  luncheons  in  Kan- 
sas City,  farmers'  meetings,  medical- 
society  dinners.  It  was  revolutionary, 
but  would  require  more  money  than 
the  legislature  had  ever  appropriated 
for  the  KU  medical  school. 

Bui  the  young  medical-school  dean 
won  powerful  allies  to  his  cause,  in- 
cluding the  Kansas  State  Medical 
Society,  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  CIO,  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Early  in  1949, 
a  conservative  legislature  voted  funds 
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to  start  tin  plan  and  ( lovei  noi  Frank 
(  .h1m.ii  signed  the  bill. 

Point  No.  1  "I  Dr.  Murphy's  plan 
u.is   t..   improve    the    KLJ    medical 
school.  Construction  had  been  started 
lecades  c.trlicr,  but  was  slowed 
by  depression  and  World  War  II.  In 
the  center  was  .1  U-shaped  clus- 
brick  buildings.  Since  then, 
12  new  buildings  <>r  wings  have  been 
added,  and  concrete  mixers  are  still 
churning.  Today,  the  KU  Medical 
Centei  is  .1  $20  million  science  com- 
plex with  .1  600-bed  hospital— one  <>l 
the  most  modern  and  best-equipped 
in  the  United  Suites. 

Dr.  Murphy's  goal  was  to  increase 
medical  classes  from  SO  to  100  stu- 
dents. Today  they  are  up  to  115— 
with  corresponding  increases  in 
nurses,  technicians,  therapists,  and 
other  members  ol  the  modern  health 
team.  The  student  loan  tund — ap- 
proximately $350,000 — is  one  of  the 
largest  among  state  universities.  Med- 
ical-school applications  have  declined 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  in  Kansas. 

One  course  at  the  KU  medical 
school  that  helps  to  fuel  the  Kansas 
Rural  Health  Plan  is  the  preceptor 
program.  To  become  acquainted  with 
the  "medical  way  ol  lite,"  senior  stu- 
dents spend  4':  weeks  in  communi- 
ties under  2,5110  population,  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  local  phy- 
sicians in  a  master-apprentice  rela- 
tionship. 

The  4i  preceptors  who  conduct  the 
program — most  ol  them  native  K..111- 
sans — hold  regular  teaching  appoint- 
ments on  the  staff  of  the  KU  medical 
school,  even  though  they  live  and 
work  in  small  towns.  Students  as- 
sist them  on  hospital  rounds,  house 
calls,  and  emergencies.  Students  also 
accompany  their  preceptors  to  serv- 
ice club   luncheons.  4-H   Club    mcct- 


Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy  was  origina- 
tor of  the  Kansas  Rural  Health  Plan. 

ings,  Saturday-afternoon  football 
games,  hunting  and  fishing  trips. 
Many  preceptors  invite  the  trainees 
to  live  in  their  own  homes.  Some 
arrange  for  married  students  to 
bring  their  wives  for  a  while  so  that 
they,  too,  can  appraise  at  firsthand  a 
rural  doctor's  life  and  work.  Largely 
because  of  the  preceptor  program,  an 
increasing  number  of  KU  medical- 
school  grads  are  staying  in  Kansas 
and  going  into  rural  medicine. 

Point  No.  2  in  the  Kansas  Rural 
Health  Plan  is  the  aggressive  role 
taken  by  small  communities  to  at- 
tract and  hold  physicians.  Since  1949, 
a  doctor  and  a  clinic,  or  small  hos- 
pital, have  almost  become  a  civic 
status  symbol  in  Kansas.  So  much  so 
that  even  back-country  crossroads 
with  only  a  gasoline  station  and  a 
store  or  two  have  sought  physicians. 
Today,  all  105  of  Kansas'  counties 
have  doctors  and  most  of  them  have 
built  hospitals. 

In  Kiowa  (pop.  1.500),  the  last 
physician  moved  out  in  1938.  When 
people  broke  a  leg  or  contracted 
pneumonia,  they  were  sometimes 
forced  to  drive  to  Wichita,  100  miles 


away.  But  with  encouragement  from 
the  Kansas  Rural  Health  Plan,  Kio- 
wa voted  $83,000  to  build  a  six-bed 
hospital  and  a  two-doctor  clinic. 

Before  the  first  brick  was  laid, 
word  got  around  and  several  young 
M.D.s  dropped  in  to  look  over  the 
town.  Kiowa  liked  Dr.  Lawrence 
Patzkowsky  and  Dr.  Marion  Chris- 
tensen,  and  offered  to  lease  the  clinic 
to  them.  Soon  afterward,  Dr.  Marita 
Scimeca  and  her  dentist  husband  also 
moved  to  Kiowa.  Thus  the  town  ob- 
tained not  only  the  doctors  they 
needed,  but  a  dentist  too. 

Citizens  of  Altamont  (pop.  719) 
formed  a  nine-man  Community  Im- 
provement Association  and  sold 
shares  in  a  seven-room  clinic  for  $10 
apiece.  Cake  bakes  and  rummage 
sales  flourished.  In  a  matter  of  days, 
$10,000  was  raised. 

"We  decided  to  save  money  by 
building  the  clinic  ourselves,"  said 
Lester  Eeech,  who  operates  a  grocery 
store. 

And  so  it  went — in  Glasco,  Man- 
kato,  Hanover,  Bird  City,  McLouth, 
Overbrook,  Leoti,  Johnson,  Min- 
neola,  Plains  and  many  other  small 
Kansas  communities.  Mankato  put 
on  a  drive  for  a  clinic,  headed  by 
F.  W.  Boyd,  Jr.,  a  young  newspaper- 
man, and  raised  $13,000  from 
merchants  on  Main  Street.  Leoti  built 
a  12-bed  hospital  costing  $150,000— 
partly  through  donations,  partly 
through  a  bond  issue. 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Council  on  Medical 
Services  but  currently  the  assistant 
to  the  executive  vice-president,  who 
watched  what  was  going  on  in  Kan- 
sas, pointed  out: 

"When  a  doctorless  community 
goes  looking  for  a  physician,  it 
primps  itself  up — not  just  the  clinic. 


John  Wesley's  Prescription  for  Good  Health  .  .  . 

Observe  .  .  .  exactness  in   your  regimen  or  manner  of  living.  Use 
plain  diet.  Co  to  bed  early.     Ibore  all.  add  .  .  .  that  old  unfashionable 
medicine,  prayer.  Be  as  clean  and  sweet  as  possible  in  .  .  .  houses, 
clothes,  and  furniture.  Water  is  the  uholesomest  of  all  drinks:  quickens  the  appetite, 
and  strengthens   the   digestion    most.   Spirituous   liquors   are   a   certain, 
though  slow,  poison.  Exercise  is  indispensably  necessary  to  health 
and  long  life.  U  alking  is  the  best  exercise.  All  violent  and  sudden  passions  dispose 
to  .  .  .  acute  diseases.  The  lore  of  God  .  .  .  prevents  all  the  bodily  disorders 
the  passions  introduce,  by  keeping  the  passions  themselves  within  due  bounds. 

— John  Wesley,  June  11,  1747. 
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People  begin  examining  themselves 
and  their  resources.  They  make  sure 
that  their  water  supply  and  sewage 
system  are  in  good  shape.  Religion 
and  churches  benefit,  too,  because  the 
latter  are  fixed  up  to  make  a  more 
attractive  picture.  The  result  is  not 
merely  a  new  doctor  and  a  new 
clinic.  It  is  a  better  town  and  a  better 
place  to  live — and  that  attracts  more 
good  families."  Today  few  towns  of 
2,000  or  more  people  in  Kansas  are 
without  a  physician. 

Now  that  Kansas  has  been  stock- 
piled with  doctors,  clinics,  and  hos- 
pitals, a  new  trend  is  developing  that 
will  provide  even  better  health  care. 
Five  or  six  physicians — including  a 
specialist  or  two — are  establishing 
group  practice  in  some  of  the  county 
seats. 

Point  No.  3  in  the  Kansas  Rural 
Health  Plan  was  to  provide  post- 
graduate training  so  that  doctors 
could  remain  on  the  "growing  edge" 
of  modern  medicine. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  KU 
medical  school  has  ranked  as  one 
of  the  leading  among  all  American 
universities  in  the  number  of  post- 
graduate medical  courses  offered. 

Once  a  month  between  Decem- 
ber and  May  "flying  squads"  of 
medical  experts  load  projectors, 
screens,  slides,  and  other  teaching 
materials  into  station  wagons  and 
present  instruction  in  eight  widely 
scattered  Kansas  communities.  For 
example,  Dr.  James  Warren  not  long 
ago  drove  1,000  miles  in  4  days  to 
teach  medical  and  surgical  emergen- 
cy procedures.  Instruction  is  given  in 
such  "classrooms"  as  a  restaurant  in 
Colby,  a  hospital  in  Garden  City, 
and  a  nurses'  classroom  in  Concordia. 
During  a  year's  time,  600  doctors 
participated  in  these  circuit  courses — 
some  of  whom  traveled  150  miles  to 
attend. 

"During  the  past  three  years,  two 
thirds  of  all  the  doctors  in  Kansas 
have  participated  in  our  postgraduate 
instruction,"  said  Dr.  Arden  Miller, 
current  dean  of  the  school,  "plus 
many  others  from  adjoining  states 
and  even  foreign  countries.  No  medi- 
cal school  that  I  know  concerns  itself 
so  much  with  postgraduate  instruc- 
tion of  value  to  the  rural  practi- 
tioner." 

Summing  up,  the  Kansas  Rural 
Health  Plan  has  made  significant 
progress  during  the  14  years  of  its 
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existence  under  Drs.  Murphy,  Wes- 
coe,  and  Miller.  Good  medical  care  is 
more  accessible  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  today  than  to  residents  of 
any  other  state — despite  greater  dis- 
tances in  an  agricultural  area.  The 
decline  of  doctors  was  halted  in  1950 
and  the  supply  has  been  on  the  rise 
ever  since — including  many  out-of- 
state  physicians  who  have  found  Kan- 
sas an  attractive  place  to  practice. 
Average  age  has  dropped  from  55  to 
45.  The  number  of  hospitals  has 
increased  by  some  20  percent,  and 
new  planning  and  accreditation 
techniques  are  being  developed  for 
rural  hospitals.  In  1949,  barely  1,000 
doctors  took  advantage  of  post- 
graduate instruction.  Last  year,  more 
than  4,000  doctors  and  3,000  nurses 
and  technicians  went  back  to  school 
to  keep  up  on  latest  developments. 

"Today,"  says  Dean  Miller,  "the 
school  has  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  tax- 
payers who  support  it." 

Why  has  the  Kansas  Rural  Health 
Plan  been  so  successful  in  a  state 
whose  size,  population,  and  tax 
revenues  are  only  modest? 

Dr.  Wescoe,  who  followed  in  Dr. 
Murphy's  footsteps  as  Dean  of  the 
KU  medical  school,  and  then  chan- 
cellor, lists  two  reasons: 

"First,  we  gave  Kansas  medicine 
the  opportunity  to  develop  in  a  vol- 
untary, free-enterprise  atmosphere. 
Physicians  are  distributed  to  both 
rural  and  urban  communities  under  a 
free-choice  system  and  they  keep  in 
touch  with  medical  advancement  at 
their  own   volition. 

"Second,  the  people  of  Kansas  saw 
that  they  would  have  to  play  their 
part  in  providing  clinics  and  hos- 
pitals and  they  did  so — willingly  and 
enthusiastically.  No  federal  or  state 
officials  stepped  in  and  did  the  job. 
They  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  did 
it  themselves." 

Dr.  Wescoe  took  his  M.D.  at  Cor- 
nell and  interned  in  a  New  York 
hospital.  He  spoke  with  conviction 
as  he  told  me:  "Well-trained  doctors 
and  hospital  facilities  are  within  a 
20-minute  drive  of  the  remotest  Kan- 
sas cornfield  or  cattle  ranch.  Per- 
sonally, I'd  rather  be  taken  sick  any- 
where in  Kansas  than  on  the  streets 
of   New   York    City." 

Having  seen  the  Kansas  Rural 
Health  Plan  at  firsthand,  I  would 
take  my  chances  in  Kansas,  too. 


Dr.   Buckley: 

He  planted 

the    seed    of 

service. 
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James    m.    buckle  y    had 

mourned  the  death  of  a  friend  who 
might  have  lived  had  hospital  care 
been  available.  That  grief  was  still 
etched  in  his  mind  on  January  27, 
1881,  when,  as  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  he  wrote: 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  today,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
without  a  hospital.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  this 
is  the  outcome  of  unfriendly  con- 
viction. It  is  the  outcome  of  pre- 
occupation." 

Then  he  penned  a  bold  challenge: 

"Now,  is  it  not  the  time  that 
somewhere  we  build  a  hospital?" 

Response  came  quickly  from 
George  I.  Seney,  a  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
attorney.  He  offered  "16  eligible  lots, 
valued  at  $40,000,  as  a  site  and  $100,- 
000  in  cash  toward  the  erection  of 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Hos- 
pital, which  shall  be  open  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
heathen  and  infidel.   .   .   ." 

Not  only  was  the  offer  snapped 
up,  but  the  generous  benefactor  was 
persuaded  to  increase  his  contribu- 
tion to  $410,000!  By  autumn  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  for  Methodist 
Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  and  Dr. 
liuckley  became  president  of  the 
hospital's  board  of  managers. 

The  hospital  began  modestly,  car- 
ing for  315  patients  the  first  year. 
Last  year,  72,000  benefited  from  its 
healing  ministry. 

In  memory  of  the  man  whose  edi- 
torial voice  in  The  Christian  Ad- 
vocate was  heard  by  a  Good 
Samaritan  in  Brooklyn,  one  of  the 
hospital's  modern  buildings  is 
named   Buckley  Pavilion. 

And  from  the  seed  James  Bucklev 
planted  82  years  ago  in  The  Ad- 
vocate (now  Together)  have  come 
Methodism's  77  U.S.  hospitals 
serving    1.5   million   persons  yearly. 
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"Perhaps  I  lack  real  spiritual 

dedication,   but   there   are   certain   things   about 

visitation   work   that  drive   me   crazy." 
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By  RICH  MOM)  BARBOUR 


A. 


.GAIN  THIS  month.  I'm  starting 
Tei  ns  Together  with  some  plain  talk 
on  a  general-interest  problem.  It  you 
like  these  discussions,  please  write  the 
editor  (address  on  page  74)  and  tell 
him.  You  might  even  suggest  a  subject 
tor  discussion. 

For  February's  topic  I  have  chosen 
sex — because  so  many  ot  you  have  asked 
me  questions  about  it.  Let  me  say  right 
away  that  it  you  worry  about  your 
physical  and  emotional  reactions,  you 
are  normal.  Nearly  all  teen-agers  have 
problems  here. 

You  may  or  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
hut  two  conflicting  sets  of  motives  are 
at  work  within  you.  You  have  your 
body,  now  ready  lor  reproduction,  and 
instincts  (or  drives)  which  impel  you 
toward  sexual  gratification.  Hut  you 
also  .ire  a  ci\  ili/ed  person. 

You    have     religious    convictions,     a 

christian  conscience.  You   know   that 
you  cannot  be  promiscuous.  You  realize 


that  you  cannot  marry  or  have  babies 
now,  and  that  you  will  not  be  an  adult 
for  some  time.  So,  until  you  are  grown 
and  can  find  worthy  Christian  love  and 
sex  in  marriage,  you  must  control  your 
body  and  your  instincts. 

The  struggle  for  control  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  some  young  persons  than  for 
others.  Usually  it  is  worse  for  boys  than 
for  girls.  But  very  few  find  the  teen 
years  easy. 

I  have  four  simple  but  important 
suggestions.  They  have  helped  many 
others,  anil  I  hope  they  help  you. 

1.  Don't  feel  guilty  for  having 
thoughts  about  sex.  You  cannot  avoid 
them  entirely,  but  don't  let  yourself 
dwell  upon  sex  matters.  Don't  brood 
or  indulge  in  long  daydreams.  Direct 
your  attention  to  other  things.  If  vou 
let  yourself  be  preoccupied  with  sex, 
your  problems  will  be  magnified. 

2.  Find  your  friends  and  your  so- 
cial   lite    among    nice   kids,   with    good 


reputations.  Your  church  crowd,  for 
example.  Avoid  those  who  are  forever 
saying  or  doing  dirty  things.  Date  only 
responsible  young  people  about  your 
own  age. 

3.  Avoid  situations  such  as  necking 
and  petting  which  will  trigger  your 
bodily  reactions.  Those  reactions  come 
like  lightning.  When  they  are  aroused, 
your  judgment  is  very  weak.  So  play 
sate. 

4.  If  you  feel  you  are  being  over- 
whelmed by  sex  worries,  look  for  a  re- 
sponsible, qualified  adult  who  can  ad- 
vise you.  One  of  your  parents  would  be 
your  best  adviser.  If  that  is  impossible, 
hunt  for  someone  else.  Many  ministers 
are  being  trained  in  counseling  teen- 
agers. Some  high-school  teachers  are 
qualified.  Many  family  doctors  can  help. 
A  few  interviews  with  the  right  person 
might  help  you  greatly. 

QA  boy  too\  me  home  after  a  foot- 
ball game.  My  parents  were  away. 
I  invited  him  in.  We  started  necking 
and  went  the  limit.  I  \eep  praying  for 
forgiveness,  but  I  still  feel  awful  about 
it.  Today  the  boy  invited  me  to  his 
house.  I  declined.  He  says  if  we  sin  a 
few  more  times  I  will  stop  feeling  so 
guilty.  Is  he  right? — R.G. 

A  No,  he  is  dead  wrong.  I'm  very 
sorry  for  what  happened.  Never 
date  that  boy  again.  Don't  even  talk  to 
htm.  In  the  future,  go  out  only  with 
boys  who  have  good  reputations.  Don't 
neck;  don't  let  yourself  get  into  situa- 
tions in  which  you'll  be  tempted.  Tell 
your  mother  what  happened.  She  loves 
you  and  will  want  to  help  you.  Then 
both  of  you  should  go  to  your  minister 
for  counseling.  Don't  delay. 


QA/v  teachers  expect  me  to  get 
st  might  A  grades  because  my 
older  sister  did.  I  play  basketball  and 
belong  to  several  school  clubs.  My  sister 
did  nothing  but  study.  She  is  brighter 
than  I  am.  Is  it  fair  for  parents  to  expect 
a  boy  to  do  as  well  as  his  sister  did 
in  school? — H.S. 


A  Usually  such  comparisons  are  un- 
fair. What  matters  is  how  well 
you  do  in  relation  to  your  own  in- 
telligence. Go  to  your  school  counselor 
and  ask  him  to  check  on  your  ability. 
Then  he  can  tell  you  whether  or  not 
you  are  doing  as  well  as  you  should. 


QVm  a  girl,  18.  After  two  years, 
the  boy  I  loved  dropped  me.  It 
made  me  so  sict{  I  had  to  quit  school. 
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I  still  am  not  well.  Every  afternoon  1 
feel  as  though  ants  or  bugs  were  crawl- 
ing up  my  forearms  and  the  front  of 
my  legs.  I  \now  they  aren't  there,  but 
I  feel  them.  What  should  I  do?—W.C. 


A  Skin  sensations  like  yours  some- 
times accompany  severe  strain. 
Ask  your  family  doctor  to  recommend  a 
psychiatrist  to  you.  Then  go  to  him  for 
help.   Do  whatever  he   advises.  Don't 


delay. 


Ql'm  17  and  was  married  last  May. 
My  boy  and  I  were  sure  we  would 
be  in  love  forever.  However,  we  now 
hate  each  other.  He  says  I  spend  too 
much  money.  He  claims  he  has  a  right 
to  date  other  girls.  He  has  ta\en  to 
drinking  and  may  lose  his  job.  Last 
wee\,  he  beat  me  up.  My  father  is  ar- 
ranging for  an  annulment.  Will  you 
warn  other  girls  that  they  should  not 
marry  until  they  are  at  least  20  years 
old?—A.L. 


AI'll  warn  them,  gladly.  It  is  much 
better  to  wait  until  you  are  older 
and  ready  for  the  responsibilities  mar- 
riage brings.  It  is  not  unusual  for  early 
marriages  to  break  up  this  way. 


Ql  was  a  freshman  last  year  at  a 
Methodist-related  college.  I  played 
on  the  frosh  football  team.  1  made  many 
friends.  On  three  different  nights,  1 
went  to  parties  and  dran\  too  much. 
The  dean  let  me  finish  the  semester, 
but  wouldn't  permit  me  to  enroll  the 
second  semester.  My  fol\s  never  will 
forgive  me  for  getting  hjc\ed  out.  1 
have  a  cousin  who  goes  to  a  state  uni- 
versity. He  stays  out  all  night  when- 
ever he  feels  li\e  it.  Nobody  cares.  Is 
it  fair  for  one  college  to  be  so  particular, 
when  a  big  university  doesn't  even  try 
to  control  its  students? — K.N. 


A  Yes,  it  is  fair.  The  mistake  is 
made  by  the  university,  not  by 
your  college.  Many  students  are  not 
yet  ready  for  complete  freedom,  espe- 
cially during  their  freshman  year.  They 
need  the  control  good  colleges  exercise 
as  a  transition  from  childhood  to  adult- 
hood. I  hope  you'll  go  back  to  college 
soon  and  behave  yourself. 


Ql'm  a  boy,  16.  Last  wee\,  I  got 
a  ticket  for  speeding.  When  my 
dad  heard  about  it,  he  gave  me  a  strap- 
ping. I  ran  away.  I'm  living  with  a 
friend  now.  Today,  my  father  sent  word 
to  me  that  I  must  return  home.  Do 
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Bishop  Nail  Answers 
Questions   About   .   . 


Why  did  Jesus  say,  'This  is  my  hody'?  This  statement  from  the 
words  of  Jesus  at  his  last  supper  with  his  disciples  (Matthew  26:26)  is 
quoted  in  our  Communion  ritual.  Its  full  meaning  can  be  sensed  only  when 
we  remember  that,  for  the  Hebrew,  "body"  means  the  whole  self.  When 
he  said,  "Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,"  he  was  really  saying,  "This  is  myself, 
all  that  I  have  and  am.  When  you  consume  this  bread,  taking  it  into  your 
bodies,  you  are  identifying  yourselves  with  me.  All  that  I  am  is  linked  with 
all  you  are.  We  are  one." 

Is  prayer  communion  with  God?  Certainly — and  that,  of  course,  is 
more  than  mere  conversation.  We  do  not  have  communion,  which  is  an 
experience  of  sharing,  with  everyone  with  whom  we  strike  up  a  conversation. 
Much  prayer  is  small  talk — mere  efforts  on  the  part  of  man  to  fill  up  the 
awful  silences  when  he  feels  he  is  in  the  presence  of  God. 

But  we  are  always  in  his  presence.  He  is  "nearer  than  breathing,  closer 
than  hands  and  feet."  Emerson  said:  "God  enters  by  a  private  door  into 
every  individual."  Those  who  know  how  to  "practice  his  presence,"  like 
Jeremy  Taylor,  think  of  prayer  as  "making  frequent  colloquies  and  short 
discoursings  between  God  and  his  own  soul."  Communion  comes  only  with 
practice. 

.How  does  one  'make  a  fool'  of  God?  This  question  comes  from  the 
Phillips  translation  of  Galatians  6:7,  "You  cannot  make  a  fool  of  God!" 
which  the  King  James  Version  translates,  "Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not 
mocked." 

So,  we  make  a  fool  of  God — or,  try  to — when  we  act  as  though  there 
were  no  connection  between  sowing  and  reaping.  We  sow  satisfaction  of 
animal  appetites  and  mistakenly  hope  to  reap  high  character.  We  sow  a 
casual,  devil-may-care  attitude  toward  the  Church  and  expect  to  reap  re- 
ligious experience.  We  sow  ease  and  idleness  and  have  our  hearts  set  on 
convictions.  It's  all  crazy,  and  shows  that  "you  cannot  make  a  fool  of  God!" 

flow  do  deacons  differ  from  elders?  In  Methodism,  a  deacon  is  a 
preacher  who,  having  fulfilled  the  requirements  (normally  two  years  in  the 
conference  course  of  study)  and  having  been  elected  to  the  order  of  deacon, 
and  having  taken  the  vows,  is  ordained  by  the  bishop.  A  deacon  may  be 
either  "local"  or  "traveling." 

An  elder  is  a  preacher  who,  having  fulfilled  the  requirements  (usually 
four  years)  and  having  been  elected  to  the  order  of  elder,  and  having  taken 
the  vows,  is  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  a  bishop  and  other 
elders.  Again,  an  elder  may  be  "local"  or  "traveling";  and  if  the  latter,  he 
is  admitted  into  "full  connection"  in  the  annual  conference. 

Bishop  Nail,  head  of  the  Minnesota  Area,  believes  that  "living  is  mostly  answering 
questions."  He  adds:  "If  I  can  help  someone  else  answer  his,  I  am  happy." 
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you  dunk  I  /hire-  to?    Was  it  right  for 

him  to  strap  me?  Don't  all  kjds  get 
speeding  tickets?    /.I I'. 

Alt  may  surprise  you.  but  the  ma- 
jority ol  16  year-old  drivers  don't 
get  tickets.  You  were  careless.  I'm  sorry 
your  father  strapped  you.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment to  teen  agers  makes  problems 
worse.  However,  you  must  obey  your 
dad.  I  le  is  legally  and  morally  re- 
sponsible lor  you.  Return  home.  Apolo- 
gize to  him.  Ask  your  mother  to  help 
your  father  understand  you.  and  you  to 
understand  him.  Do  your  best  to  avoid 
conflict  with  him  in  the  months  ahead. 
( food  luck! 


Ql'm  a  boy,  hardy  16.  The  girl 
I  like  is  almost  20.  I  met  her  at  a 
party.  We're  been  rushing  each  other 
ever  since.  Her  friends  tell  her  she's 
robbing  the  cradle.  My  mother  says 
she's  too  old  for  me.  Is  there  any  harm 
in  our  dating? — A.L. 

A  Ten  years  hence  your  age  dif- 
ferences wouldn't  mean  much. 
Hut  they  do  now.  At  20,  she  is  an  adult. 
At  16,  you're  still  a  boy.  There  may  be 
no  barm  in  your  dating.  However,  each 
ol  you  would  be  better  off  going  out 
with  a  person  closer  to  your  own  ages. 


Ql'm  a  girl  of  14.  My  best  friend 
dates  two  different  boys.  I  never 
hare  been  asked  out.  I'm  a  wallflower. 
Will  I  ever  go  steady? — KM. 


A  Vis.  but  not  for  several  years. 
You're  too  young  now.  Nature 
plays  odd  tricks  on  young  people.  Most 
girls  of  14  are  interested  in  boys,  but 
very  few  boys  of  14  care  about  girls.  In 
two  or  three  years,  more  boys  your  age 
will  want  dates.  Until  then,  there  won't 
be  enough  ol  them  to  go  around.  Only 
time  can  solve  your  problem. 

QWhy  can't  people  leave  me  alone? 
\l\  mother  scolds  me  because  my 
room  isn't  neat.  My  teachers  scold  me 
because  I  don't  get  all  my  homework 
done.  My  older  brother  yells  at  me 
everytime  1  use  makeup.  My  sister  gets 
mad  because  I  won't  stay  home  and 
play  games  with  her.  .  Ircn't  people 
awful  to  cadi  other0-    F.L. 

A  People  seem  awful.  I  know.  How- 
ever, they  mean  well.  Your  parents 
and  teachers  can  lor  you  and  are  trying 
to  help  you.  Many  girls  vour  age  ex- 
press   rebellion    against    grownup    re- 


sponsibilities. They  want  freedom  with- 
out obligations,  but  that  is  impossible. 
Try  to  be  patient.  Avoid  the  scoldings 
In  doing  the  things  expected  of  you. 
If  you  cannot  keep  up  with  the  home- 
work, see  your  counselor  about  a  pro- 
gram change.  In  another  year  or  so, 
things  will  be  better  for  you. 


Ql  have  loved  a  boy  for  several 
weeks.  He  is  14  and  I'm  13.  fust 
at  the  time  he  got  serious  with  me,  my 
best  girl  friend  became  interested  in 
him.  She  has  a  better  figure  than  1  have. 
Now  he  is  in  love  with  her.  Was  it  fair 
for  my  best  girl  friend  to  steal  the  boy 
I  love?—K.T. 


A  From  your  standpoint  it  is  not 
fair.  However,  such  things  have 
happened  millions  of  times.  Please  try 
to  realize  that  your  feeling  for  the  boy 
is  a  crush,  not  love.  Your  emotion  is 
intense,  but  it  won't  last.  Keep  active 
with  your  friends.  Before  long  you'll 
find  yourself  getting  interested  in  some- 
one else. 


Ql'm  15.  Three  times  during  the 
past  month  I've  had  sex  dreams. 
My  body  reacts.  When  I  wake  up,  I  am 
very  scared.  Do  the  dreams  mean  1  am 
a  sinner  at  heart?  Will  I  lose  my  man- 
hood?—L.K. 


A  Such  dreams  are  a  normal  part  of 
growing  up.  All  boys  have  them, 
as  well  as  many  girls.  They  are  caused 
by  the  physical  changes  taking  place 
within  you.  They  do  not  mean  that  you 
are  a  sinner,  nor  will  they  cause  you  to 
lose  your  manhood.  Try  not  to  worry 
about  them.  After  they  occur,  just  go 
back  to  sleep. 


Ql'm  a  boy,  14.  My  father  is  vice- 
president  of  a  bank\  and  has  a  good 
income.  However,  he  will  not  give  me 
an  allowance;  he  things  1  should  earn 
all  my  spending  money  and  pay  for 
some  of  my  clothes.  He  made  his  own 
way  at  my  age.  I  can't  legally  hold  down 
a  regular  job  until  I  am  16.  I  carry  a 
paper  route,  but  it  doesn't  pay  very 
well.  Should  my  father  give  me  an 
allowance? — .  l.M. 


Al'm  sure  your  dad  intends  to  be 
fair.  His  goal  certainly  is  good. 
However.  I  believe  that  you  should  have 
a  reasonable  allowance.  Legal  jobs  for 
14-ycar-olds  are  very  scarce.  Probably 
you  have  more  homework  than  he  did, 
so  you  have  less  time  to  work  than  he 


had.  Arrange  for  him  to  talk  about 
this  with  a  school  counselor  who  un- 
derstands the  problems  you  face.  Your 
dad  might  take  suggestions  from  him 
which  he  could  not  accept  from  you. 


Ql'm  a  college  girl,  18,  and  have 
been  dating  the  president  of  our 
class.  He  gave  me  his  fraternity  pin.  We 
feel  we're  engaged.  He  says  if  I  really 
love  him  I  will  go  the  limit  when  we're 
on  dates.  He  says  that  is  the  only  way  I 
can  "prove  my  love"  for  him.  He  claims 
that  most  of  the  couples  at  college  go 
the  limit  regularly.  If  I  keeP  saying 
"no,"  he'll  lose  interest  in  me.  I  couldn't 
stand  that,  yet  my  conscience  tells  me 
that  sex  before  marriage  is  wrong.  It  is 
wrong,  isn't  it? — T.R. 


A  Yes,  sex  before  marriage  is  wrong. 
Keep  on  saying  "no"  to  him.  Your 
boyfriend  has  too  low  an  opinion  of 
other  college  couples.  A  few  of  them  do 
make  the  mistake  he  suggests,  but  most 
of  them  don't.  If  your  boyfriend  really 
loves  you,  he  wouldn't  want  you  to 
make  a  serious  mistake.  If  he  loses  in- 
terest in  you,  it  will  be  proof  that  he's 
the  wrong  sort  of  person  for  you.  It 
would  be  best  for  you  to  look  for 
another  boyfriend. 


QMy  girl  is  14.  I'm  16.  We've 
been  doing  something  we  should 
not  do.  Now  she  is  going  to  have  a 
baby.  We're  in  love  and  would  like  to 
get  married.  Could  we  elope?  Or  must 
we  tell  our  folios? — B.C. 


Al'm  very  sorry  for  what  you  have 
done.  Don't  elope — you  could 
not  marry.  You  must  tell  your  parents. 
Afterward,  go  to  a  social  worker  in  the 
Salvation  Army's  Evangeline  Booth 
Home  in  your  city.  It  is  a  Christian 
hospital-home  for  unwed  mothers. 
Have  your  girl  friend's  parents  go 
there  also.  The  people  at  the  home  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  helping 
young  people  and  their  families  find 
solutions  to  these  problems. 


Dr.  Barboir,  head  of  counseling  in  the 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  public 
schools,  has  answers  for 
all  teen  problems.  Young 
people  may  ask  his  help 
— in  strict  confidence — 
j^"  by  writing  him  c/o  To- 

gether,  Box  423,   Park^ 
Ridge,  Illinois. 
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The  joy  of  tithing 

did  not  come  easily  for  our 

family.  A  chance  walk 

through  a  slum  and  .  .  . 


A 

Salary  Cut 
Made  Us 
Tithers 


By  KATHLEEN  DAVIS  GRIER 
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OM  AND  I  had  always  believed 
in  tithing,  and  we  kept  telling  our- 
selves that  someday  we  would — 
when  our  income  was  large  enough. 
But  as  his  salary  increased  during 
our  marriage,  so  had  our  family 
needs. 

We  moved  from  an  apartment  into 
a  house,  then  into  a  larger  house  in 
a  well-to-do  neighborhood.  A  second 
car  became  a  necessity.  Conforming 
to  the  neighborhood  patterns,  we 
found  the  frequent  entertaining  ex- 
pensive. For  our  three  children,  there 
were  lessons — dancing,  music,  swim- 
ming, riding,  tennis. 

So,  until  there  was  more  margin 
between  our  family  needs  and  the 
size  of  our  paycheck,  we  felt  we 
could  not  afford  to  tithe.  Meanwhile, 
we  gave — generously,  we  thought — 
to  religious  and  charitable  causes, 
using  what  was  left  in  our  budget 
after  paying  necessary  expenses. 


At  the  height  of  our  status,  sudden 
reverses  in  the  company's  business 
brought  a  jolting  cut  in  Tom's  salary. 
Now  there  was  nothing  left  for 
others.  We  could  not  even  begin  to 
maintain  our  standard  of  living.  Sell- 
ing our  impressive  house,  we  moved 
into  a  smaller  one  minus  swimming 
pool  and  two-car  garage.  We  were 
compelled  to  cut  to  the  bone  our 
giving  to  the  church  and  charity. 
And  when  special  contributions  were 
asked  in  church,  we  sheepishly  kept 
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When  the  Devil  Laughs 


Till    DEVIL  LAUGHS: 

1.  When  Christian  people  hoard 
their  moncj  .is  il  they  expected  to 
keep  ii  forever.  Remember  God 
said,  "Fooll  This  night  your  soul 
is  required  <>i  you;  and  the  things 
you  have  prepared,  whose  will  they 
be?"   (Luke   12:20.) 

2.  When  churchmen  sing  in  tin 
worship  service,  "Take  my  silver 
Mti.\  nn  gold;  Not  a  mite  would  I 
withhold,"  ami  illustrate  by  putting 
"the  mite"  on  the  offering  plate' 

5.  When  followers  of  Christ  are 
violently  allergic  to  the  mention  of 
money    from    the   pulpit. 

4.  Wlun  official  members  drive- 
to  the  church  in  Cadillacs  and  vote 
to  reduce  World  Service  giving  by 
one  half. 

5.  When  churchmen  see  no  con- 
tradiction in  securing  the  newest 
and  most  efficient  equipment  tor 
office,  store,  or  ranch,  and  at  the 
same  time  steadfastly  oppose  new 
buildings  and  better  accommoda- 
tions  for   the  church. 

6.  When  professing  Christians 
forget  that  they  are  only  stewards 
(trustees)  and  imagine  that  they 
are  owners. 

7.  When  church  people  fail  to 
extend  their  faith  into  the  future  by 
giving  Christ  and  the  kingdom 
interests  lust  place  in  making  their 
wills. 

-  When  we  refuse  to  tithe  bc- 
i.iusc  we  make  too  little  or  because 
we  make  too  much. 

When  we  reject  the  tithe  lor 
the  reason  that  it  is  "legalistic"  and 
"( )ld  Testament"  in  favor  ol  giving 
"when  we  feel  like  it."  forgetting 
that  lesus  said.  "This  |  tithing  |  you 
should  have  done." 

1(1.  When  we  tail  to  remember 
that  "to  own  is  to  owe."  That  we 
.ire  to  possess  our  possessions  and 
not  let  them  possess  us.  That  we  are 
only  coffee-break  converts  and  part- 
time  Christians  unless  and  until  our 
pocketbooks   and   checkbooks   have 

been   won  to  |esus  Christ' 

Only  by  an  evangelism  for  the 
whole  man  and  all  possessions  can 
wi   sih  m  i   the  devil's  laughter. 

Bishop  Glenn   R.  I'hu  i  ips 


our  hands  in  our  pockets.  Occa- 
sionally we  felt  a  little  guilty. 

One  time  a  young  man  in  our 
church  sought  help  lor  a  Methodist 
church  in  Reid,  Austria.  Another 
time  a  young  teacher  from  India 
(where  the  average-family  income  is 
)  asked  help  for  his  school.  We 
sincerely  wanted  to  do  our  part,  but 
we  had  to  look  out  for  our  own 
family   first. 

It  was  nol  long  thereafter  that  Tom 
and  1,  still  feeling  sorry  for  ourselves, 
managed  by  rigid  economizing  to 
put  aside  enough  money  to  buy  gal- 
lery tickets  to  the  music  festival  (in- 
stead of  our  usual  front-row-center 
seats). 

Parking  our  car  several  blocks 
awav,  we  strolled  through  a  slum  to 
the  music  hall.  I  glanced  through 
curtainless  windows  into  dingy 
rooms.  Men  and  women  sat  crowded 
in  doorways  opening  onto  dirty  side- 
walks. A  small  girl,  eating  a  piece  of 
bread,  was  crouched  on  a  curb.  Sud- 
denly, a  bony  boy  about  seven  dashed 
up,  snatched  the  bread  from  her,  and 
wolfed  it  like  a  wild  animal. 

The  barrenness  of  necessities  smote 
me — squalid  rooms,  ragged  clothing, 
hardly  enough  nourishment  to  cover 
human  bones! 

A  short  way  farther  on,  we  came  to 
a  mission  house.  A  few  days  before, 
I  had  tossed  into  the  wastebasket  a 
plea  for  funds  for  this  mission — be- 
cause we  could  not  afford  to  give. 
There  was  no  money  left  after  I 
wrote  the  check  for  the  music  tickets. 

At  the  Sunday  service  the  next  day. 
the  guest  preacher  had  just  come 
back  from  Reid,  Austria.  Opening 
with,  "This  is  the  century  of  the 
hungry,  the  homeless,  the  helpless," 
he  chilled  us  with  facts  about  the 
needs  of  refugees  and  the  hunger 
throughout  the  world.  By  the  <:m\  of 
the  service,  the  needs  of  others  had 
become  a  stark  reality  to  me. 

Discussing  this  with  my  husband 
in  the  afternoon,  I  was  not  surprised 
that  he  shared  my  feelings.  But,  how 
could  we  contribute  to  others  when 
we  had  nothing  left  over? 

"We'll  simply  have  to  give  before 
spending  the  salary  check,"  we  de- 
cided. Hut  what  would  be  a  fair 
amount?  Then  we  remembered  that 
long  ago  a  Canaanite  named  Jacob 
had  pondered  the  same  problem,  de- 
ciding that  ".  .  .  of  all  that  thou 
[God]   shah   give  me,  I   will  surely 


give  the  tenth  unto  thee"  (Genesis 
28:22  KJV).  Should  not  that  deci- 
sion serve  us?  We  agreed  that  only 
by  tithing  could  we  have  money  we 
sincerely  wanted  to  give  toward  the 
urgent  needs  of  others.  We  couldn't 
afford   not  to  tithe! 

Knowing  the  efficiency  of  The 
Methodist  Church  in  handling 
money,  we  decided  to  give  most  of 
our  small  tenth  through  the  Church. 
We  knew  that  a  dollar  given  through 
the  Methodist  Committee  for  Over- 
seas Relief  provides  much  more  food 
than  does  a  dollar  given  through  an- 
other organization  having  a  similar 
purpose. 

We  do,  however,  allow  ourselves 
to  spend  some  of  our  tithe  in  ways 
that  have  a  special  appeal  to  us.  One 
which  gives  us  special  pleasure  is  buy- 
ing birthday-cake  ingredients  for  a 
church-supported  home  for  the  elder- 
ly. I  send  another  portion  to  the  slum 
mission.  And  we've  been  able  to  give 
a  bit  to  the  teacher  from  India. 

Tithing  was  not  easy.  Taking  out 
the  tenth  before  providing  for  our 
family  needs  meant  adjustments, 
some  of  them  difficult  for  us.  Yet  we 
have  not  regretted  it. 

When  my  mind  turns  to  the 
hungry,  homeless  refugees  pictured 
by  the  guest  minister,  our  budget 
meat  loaf  or  curried  codfish  seem 
luxuries.  Our  second  car  was  the  first 
of  our  onetime  necessities  which  we 
sacrificed.  Now,  as  I  ride  a  bus  down- 
town, I  remember  the  teacher's  story 
of  a  mother  in  India  who  carried  her 
sick  baby  20  miles  to  the  school  in 
quest  of  medical  care. 

Because  my  husband  and  I  were 
moved  to  want  to  tithe,  we  have  not 
felt  a  hardship.  Thumbing  through 
check  stubs,  Tom  and  I  see  that  the 
generous  giving  we  thought  we  made 
from  bis  larger  salary  actually  was 
much  less  than  the  tithe  of  his  cut 
salary. 

Our  whole  family  derives  spiritual 
joy  from  tithing.  The  children — 15, 
13,  and  12 — have  developed  an  aware- 
ness of  the  unmet  human  needs  and 
our  Christian  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  help  fill  them. 

However,  none  of  us  feels  satisfied 
with  our  contributions.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  how  few  necessities 
our  giving  can  provide  for  the  dis- 
tressed people  in  the  slums  and  the 
miserable  people  in  the  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world. 


Jailed  on  a  technicality,  he  had  reason  to  be  bitter. 


The  Saints  of 


o. 


NE  WOULD  not  expect  to  find 
a  saint  in  Caesar's  household — or 
in  prison.  Yet,  occasionally,  one 
does  appear.  Harry  Thompson  (that 
is  not  his  real  name)   was  one. 

Some  English  laws  regarding 
fraud  are  so  old  and  complicated 
that  a  man  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  go  bankrupt  can  find  him- 
self in  prison  without  consciously 
having  committed  a  crime,  or  even 
knowing,  until  it  is  too  late,  that  he 
has  done  so. 

So  it  was  with  Thompson.  He  had 
one  standard  of  conduct.  In  the  words 
of  the  Church  of  England  catechism, 
he  was  resolved:  "To  hurt  nobody 
by  word  nor  deed;  to  be  true  and 
just  in  all  his  dealing." 

Harry  Thompson's  wife  was  the 
only  child  of  wealthy  parents.  When 
his  father-in-law  died,  the  bulk  of  the 
fortune  went  to  the  widow  in  trust 
for  her  lifetime,  after  which  it  would 
pass  to  Thompson's  wife. 

Unfortunately,  his  mother-in-law 
was  neurotic  and  selfish,  a  heavy 
drinker  whose  only  god  was  money. 
During  World  War  II,  she  drank  so 
much  black-market  alcohol  that  by 
1946  she  was  completely  paralyzed. 

Certainly  Harry  Thompson  had  no 
cause  to  love  the  old  lady,  yet  she 
was  his  wife's  mother;  she  was  ill 
and  in  pain.  And  she  was  lonely.  He 
promised  her — and  she  understood 
him — that  she  should  want  no  com- 
fort or  attention  that  money  could 
buy. 

For  months  she  could  not  speak 
or  move  a  finger.  Harry  paid  out 
more  than  $13,000  from  his  own 
pocket.  He  borrowed  from  his  bank; 
he  raised  money  on  his  furniture;  and 
his  wife  sold  her  jewels  to  help  out. 

The  trustees  of  the  estate  were  will- 
ing to  help  but  could  not  under  the 
law  until  the  old  lady  died  or  signed 
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a  power  of  attorney.  And  so  Harry 
raised  a  further  $10,000  for  her  bene- 
fit. By  so  doing,  he  brought  her  back 
to  life.  But  he  had  gone  over  his 
head  in  debt,  and  also  had  pledged 
to  pay  additional  medical  bills. 

In  time,  the  doctors  said  she  was 
well  enough  to  discuss  business.  But 
when  she  learned  she  would  have  to 
pay  out  $23,000,  which,  incidentally, 
she  would  not  even  miss,  she  refused. 
No  law  could  make  her  do  so  as 
Harry  had  raised  the  money  volun- 
tarily. Nor  could  his  wife  draw  on 
her  expectations. 

Just  at  that  time  Harry  Thompson 
wrote  a  check  for  some  $300  for  his 
children's  school  fees.  There  was  suf- 
ficient money  in  the  bank  to  clear  it, 
but  at  the  same  moment  the  hospital, 
pressing  for  payment  of  more  bills, 
attached  his  bank  balance.  On  a  legal 
technicality,  he  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy. 

His  appeal  to  his  mother-in-law 
for  help  brought  the  retort:  "Don't 
bother  me!  I'm  ill."  Thompson  was 
convicted  of  fraud  and  sent  to 
prison. 

"You've  had  a  pretty  raw  deal,"  the 
prison  governor  told  him.  "Why  on 
earth  didn't  you  poison  the  old  so- 
and-so?" 

"This  cell's  better  than  the  con- 
demned cell,"  Harry  replied. 

Later  the  chaplain  greeted  him 
with,  "I  can't  see  any  justice  or  logical 
reason  for  sending  you  to  prison." 

"I'll  have  to  look  for  it,"  Harry 
answered.  "God  must  want  me  to  do 
something,  or  to  learn  something, 
otherwise  I  wouldn't  be  here." 

For  12  weary  months,  Harry 
searched  for  that  reason  and  prob- 
ably never  realized  it  lay  in  being 
just  himself.  So  far  as  possible,  he 
practiced  his  religion  as  he  had  al- 
ways done.  When,  as  frequently  hap- 


pened, foul-mouthed  prisoners  vili- 
fied him,  he  never  answered  back. 

Slowly,  fellow  convicts  began  to 
realize  that  he  was  incapable  of  being 
dragged  down  or  contaminated  by 
the  stigma  of  prison.  They  began  to 
look  up  to  him,  to  seek  his  counsel, 
to  ask  him  to  pray  for  them.  Once 
when  the  chaplain  announced  can- 
cellation of  his  Bible  class  because  of 
laryngitis,  a  hardened  offender  asked: 
"Please,  sir,  couldn't  Mr.  Thompson 
take  it?" 

Harry  took  the  class  for  three 
weeks,  after  which  three  young  men, 
whom  the  chaplain  was  preparing  for 
confirmation,  asked  the  prison  gover- 
nor whether  he  would  allow  "Mr. 
Thompson"  to  take  a  catechism  class. 
The  use  of  the  prefix  "Mr." — and 
several  times  prison  officers  acciden- 
tally called  him  "Mr.  Thompson" — 
shows  how  deep  his  quiet  influence 
had  penetrated. 

Eventually  Harry  was  released. 
Returning  home,  he  found  his  bed- 
ridden mother-in-law  had  installed 
herself  in  the  house,  having  black- 
mailed her  daughter  into  bringing 
her  there  in  return  for  $18  a  week 
instead  of  the  $75  she  had  been  pay- 
ing to  a  hospital.  Neither  by  word 
nor  act  did  Harry  ever  reproach  her. 
He  let  her  stay,  with  every  comfort 
and  consideration.  She  died  a  year 
later. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  his  cer- 
tificate of  discharge  from  bank- 
ruptcy, and  certainly  far  more  than 
his  crested  silver  or  Gainsborough 
portraits,  Harry  today  values  this  ill- 
spelled,  illiterate  letter: 

"Dear  mister  Thompson,  Thank 
God  for  wat  you  done  for  My  husbin 
when  he  was  in  prisin  with  you.  He 
as  been  a  different  man.  .  .  ." 

The  greatest  saints,  of  course,  often 
have  thrived  in  the  poorest  soil. 
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FEBRUARY  3 

He  [Jesus]  went  about  doing 
good  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  by  the  devil,  jor  God 
was  with  him, — Acts  10:38 

DON'T  know  what  to  do," 
"VI  said  an  anguished  father 
over  the  phone  to  his  pastor.  "I'm 
at  my  wit's  end."  He  was  referring 
to  a  case  of  severe  mental  illness 
in  his  home  which  was  causing 
great  strain  on  the  family.  Such  a 
situation  prevails  in  many  families 
today. 

Persons  trained  to  work  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  probably 
would  be  shocked  and  outraged 
had  the  pastor  replied  to  this 
latlu-r:  "Don't  worry;  Jesus  will 
liral  your  son.  Have  faith  in  him." 

But,  this  is  precisely  what  Jesus 
did  during  his  ministry.  He  healed 
suffering  from  mental  dis- 
turbances— "All  that  were  op- 
ed  by  the  devil." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know 
whether  Jesus'  method  of  therapy 
was  directive,  nondirective,  client- 
centered,  or  what.  We  do  know 
that  his  power  was  from  God. 
Peter,  in  the  same  verse,  puts  it 
this  way.  "God  anointed  Jesus  .  .  . 


with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with 
power."  Jesus  was  thus  able  to 
convey  to  needy  persons  a  love 
and  concern  that  healed. 

We  are  plagued  today  not  only 
by  mental  illness  but  by  another 
kind  of  disease — the  disease  of 
pride  and  prejudice  based  on 
color,  class,  and  creed.  We  need  to 
hear  again  the  words  of  Peter 
used  in  Acts  10:34-35:  "God 
shows  no  partiality,  but  in  every 
nation  any  one  who  fears  him  and 
does  what  is  right  is  acceptable  to 
him."  Men's  partiality  is  caused 
by  their  partial  vision,  and  by 
partial   acceptance  of  God's  will. 

This  is  a  crippling  disease  which 
must  be  healed,  and  those  who 
become  channels  of  God's  com- 
passion, concern,  and  love  will  be 
the  healers.  We  are  called  to  be 
among  those  who  open  their  lives 
to  the  power  and  influence  of 
God's  Spirit  and  thus  bring  heal- 
ing and  health  to  our  world. 

Pram-r:  O  God,  who  hast  made  of 
one  blood  all  men  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth:  cleanse  our  lives  of 
the  partiality  that  afflicts  our  re- 
lationships with  thee  and  thy  peo- 
ple.  Forgive  us   that  we   empha- 


size so  much  the  distinctions  that 
separate  us  one  from  another. 
Grant  to  us  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
saw  all  persons  as  members  of 
thy  family.  Amen. 

— LLOYD    WAKH 

FEBRUARY  10 

"Truly,  truly,  I  say  to  you,  he 
who  believes  in  me  will  also  do 
the  works  that  I  do;  and 
greater  works  than  these  will 
he  do,  because  I  go  to  the 
Father."— John   14:12 

^[eSUS  NEVER  missed  an  op- 
*D  portunity  to  challenge  his 
followers  to  enlarge  their  faith. 
On  this  occasion  they  doubtless 
thought  he  was  overstating  his 
case. 

They  had  seen  him  cleanse  lep- 
ers, heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead, 
and  restore  sight  to  the  blind, 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  health  to 
the  sick  in  mind.  "Tell  me,"  sings 
the  old  camp  meeting  spiritual, 
"what  more,  what  more  can  my 
Jesus  do!"  What  more  can  man,  in 
his  frailty,  hope  to  do? 

Jesus  did  not  dream  that  man 
would  mold  tons  of  steel  into  giant 
ships  that  would  fly  through  the 
air,  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
ground,  at  the  incredible  speed  of 
hundreds,  indeed  thousands,  of 
miles  an  hour.  Many  of  us  heard 
the  last  seconds  of  the  countdown 
and  witnessed  last  fall  the  blast-off 
that  sent  astronaut  Walter  H. 
Schirra,  Jr.,  into  orbit,  to  circle 
the  earth  6  times  at  17,560  miles 
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per  hour.  Thirty  minutes  after  his 
launching  he  was  reported  over 
Africa! 

Jesus  could  not  envision  these 
specific  achievements,  but  he 
knew  that  the  probing  heart  and 
mind  of  man  would  never  cease 
to  search  for  new  truths  and  to 
unravel  new  mysteries.  Thus  we 
have  had  physicians  dedicate  their 
fives  to  research  in  the  field  of 
preventive  medicine,  saving  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people — to  say 
nothing  of  those  whose  surgical 
skills  have  literally  snatched 
countless  thousands  more  from  the 
jaws  of  death. 

"All  things  are  possible  to  him 
who  believes,"  Jesus  said.  There's 
the  answer — if  we  believe! 

|frager:  Lord,  give  us  faith  to  ar- 
rive at  the  place  the  apostle  did 
when  he  said,  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengthens 
me. 

"Give  us  thy  vision,  eyes  that 
see,/Beyond  the  dark,  the  dawn 
— and  thee!"  Amen. 

— DANIEL  LYMAN  RIDOUT 

FEBRUARY  17 

"This  people  honors  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is 
far  from  me;  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  as  doc- 
trines the  precepts  of  men." 
—Mark  7:6-7 

*SCOME  YEARS  ago,  I  sat  in  a 
fj^  certain  church-school  class. 
The  good-natured  teacher  took 
great  delight  in  asking  questions. 

"Who  is  a  hypocrite?"  he  asked. 

"Who  is  a  hypocrite?"  he  asked 
again,  as  we  sat  in  silence. 

Finally  a  gray-haired  man  said, 
"Teacher,  if  you  want  to  know 
who  is  a  hypocrite,  look  in  the 
mirror." 

Like  a  mirror  the  verses  of 
Scripture  reveal  us  and  our  re- 
ligion. 

If  the  description  fits  us,  then 
we  realize  why  we  do  not  get 
much  out  of  our  worship  service 
or  why  religion  does  not  mean 
much  to  us.  We  lack  sincerity  in 

«our  religion.  For  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, we  often  go  through  the 
rituals  of  worship  service.  We 
hurry  to  get  it  over  with  so  we 
can  go  home. 

We  often  quote  what  someone 
has  said  to  support  what  we  want 
to  believe.  We  seldom  apply  the 
Scriptures  to  life  situations  as 
Jesus  did. 

But  one  can  be  sincere  in  his 
religion.  By  being  sincere  a  person 


can  put  meaning  into  his  words 
and  practices.  He  can  mean  what 
he  says,  if  he  says  what  he  means. 
He  can  mean  what  he  practices  if 
he  practices  what  he  means.  Be 
sincere — originate  your  words  and 
practices  from  God  who  gives 
meaning  to  life. 

^Sraoer:  O  Lord,  enable  us  to  be 
sincere  at  heart.  May  we  serve 
thee  from  the  heart  and  delight 
in  doing  thy  will.  Amen. 

— LEE   L.    CHUPCO 

FEBRUARY  24 

And  when  he  had  called  the 
people  unto  him  with  his  dis- 
ciples also,  he  said  unto  them, 
Whosoever  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. — 
Mark  8:34    (KJV) 

?V  N  ELDERLY  saint  had  suf- 
(^v  fered  two  terrible  tragedies. 
During  a  pastoral  call,  she  said  to 
me:  "I  don't  understand  people 
when  they  say,  'My  crosses  are  so 
heavy  I  don't  see  how  I  can  bear 
them.'  Jesus  bore  but  one  cross. 
That  was  his  death.  I  have  many 
burdens,  but  if  I  understand  it 
aright,  I  have  but  one  cross.  My 
cross  is  my  death." 

I  had  learned  theology  from  life 
that  day.  This  little  mother  had 
lost  her  husband  and  eight  years 
later  her  sister,  who  had  come  to 
live  with  her,  in  tragedies  which 
had  shocked  and  greatly  burdened 
her.  She  had  been  unable  to  do 
anything  to  save  their  lives. 

To  her,  the  Master's  words  were 
crystal  clear:  "Whoever  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me."  She  was  right!  A  person  has 
but  one  cross. 

Jesus  says  to  those  who  would 
follow  him — then  and  now — that 
self-renunciation  is  the  way  to 
self-realization.  Only  he  who  sacri- 
fices everything  necessary  to  give 
full  loyalty  to  Christ  will  find  and 
live  life  as  Christ  knew  life  and 
lived  it.  One  must  say  "No!"  to 
whatever  would  get  in  the  way  of 
wholehearted  service  to  the  Son 
of  Man  and  his  kingdom.  A  Chris- 
tian without  his  cross  is  a  Chris- 
tian without  the  Christ. 

grayer:  Our  Father,  help  us 
realize  we  are  powerless  to  follow 
thee  as  long  as  there  is  that  about 
our  lives  to  which  we  are  more 
devoted  than  we  are  to  thee.  Give 
to  each  the  grace  to  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  the  Christ.  Amen. 

— KAVANAUGH    A.    LOY 
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A  small  boy  in  church  with  his 
mother  heard  the  preacher  talk  on 
What  Is  a  Christian?  Every  time 
he  asked  the  question,  the  minister 
banged  his  fist  on  the  pulpit. 

"Mama,  do  you  know?"  the  boy 
whispered  to  his  mother. 

"Yes,  dear,  now  be  quiet,"  she 
replied. 

Finally,  when  the  minister  de- 
manded once  more,  "What  is  a 
Christian?"  and  banged  especially 
hard,  the  boy  yelled,  "Mama,  tell 
'im!" 

— Glenda   Goss,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 


During  a  choir  number  in  a 
church  service  not  long  ago,  I  was 
startled  to  look  up  and  see  our  di- 
rector, the  minister's  wife,  holding 
her  youngest  daughter  on  her  hip. 
Her  face  was  serene,  her  hand  fault- 
lessly keeping  time.  Her  daughter 
gazed  admiringly. 

My  husband  later  told  me  the  little 
girl  had  broken  away  from  her  older 
brother  in  the  pew,  and  crept  up 
the  stairs  toward  her  father  and  the 
choir.  When  her  mother  glanced 
down,  the  child  was  already  beside 
her.  Without  missing  a  beat  she 
leaned  down,  scooped  up  her  child 
with  the  ease  of  long  practice,  and 
finished  the  anthem. 

— Mrs.  Bettt  Pope,  Alexander,  N.Y. 


The  harried  young  mother  of 
three  asked  advice  from  her  minis- 
ter's wife,  the  successful  parent  of 
a  large,  grown  family. 

"What  on  earth  can  I  do  about 
three  noisy,  quarrelsome  children?" 

"Well,"    came    the    answer,    "try 

giving    thanks    to    God    for    three 

healthy,      normal      offspring — then 

pray  for  strength  to  stand  them." 
— Charles  Kennedt,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Little  tales  for  this  column  must 
be  true — stories  which  somehow 
lightened  a  heart.  Together  pays  $5 
for  each  one  printed.  No  contribu- 
tions can  be  returned;  please  don't 
enclose  postage. — Eds. 
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./  railroader,  75,  and  retired  at  SI  JO 
a  month  {jar  more  than  most),  he  says 
he    needs  care  more  than  his  pension. 


At  96,  she  crochets  without  glasses, 
malting  gifts  for  others.  Her  only  in- 
come is  from   a  small  monthly  checli. 


All  alone  in  the  world,  he's  79,  had 
never  married,  hike  others,  he  finds 
himself    without    friends    or    relatives. 


This  Retirement  Home 

Pays  Its  Way! 


Pooling  their  limited  resources,  the  lonely,  helpless,  and  unwanted 

are  assured  of  receiving  proper  care  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


I 


T  WAS  Mother's  Day  at  Wesley 

Hall,  a  Methodist  home  for  old  peo- 
ple in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Many  of  the 
elderly  women  had  new  hairdos  and 
wore  their  prettiest  dresses.  With 
eager    smiles    they    sat    waiting. 

Hut   nobody  came   to  call. 

Few  come  to  visit  the  old  people 
at  Wesley  Hall,  simply  because  there 
isn't  anyone — or  never  was  anyone 
—who  cared  thai  much  tor  the  folks 
who  pass  their  last  days  there. 

It  this  stems  tragic,  then  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  tragedy  and 
'leak  are  the  very  reasons  lor 
Wesley  Hall's  existence.  The 
brighter  picture  comes  into  locus 
when  one  realizes  how  much  worse 
lite  would  have  been  for  the  resi- 
dents had  not  the  home  come  into 
existence  16  years  ago  through  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  a  Methodist 
minister. 

Wesley  Hall  provides  companion- 
ship, good  food,  medical  care.  se 
curity,  .i\u\  a  Christian  environment 


tor  those  who  were  lonely,  helpless, 
unwanted,  confused,  and  penniless. 
Some  were  dying  of  malnutrition. 
Some  vegetated  in  flophouses,  or 
were  picked  up  from  skid-row 
streets.  Some  are  disabled,  consigned 
to  wheelchairs  or  beds. 

With  few  possessions,  friends,  or 
relatives,  the  residents  of  Weslev 
Hall  symbolize  the  problems  of  old 
age  in  America — and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  church  to  do  something 
about  it.  When  people  live  to  ad- 
vanced age,  many  outlive  friends, 
resources,  and  families.  No  longer 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  they 
have  no  one  to  care  for  them. 

In  two  buildings  on  wooded,  hill- 
top acres  four  miles  northwest  of 
downtown  Cincinnati,  Wesley  Hall 
has  facilities  to  care  for  nearly  100 
men  and  women.  Its  annual  budget 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $140,000. 
financed  largely  by  welfare,  relief, 
and  pension  checks  signed  over  to 
the    home    by    its    residents.    About 


$10,000  comes  from  individual  con- 
tributors, and  organizations.  The 
property  is  leased  for  $1  a  year  from 
the  Elizabeth  Gambel  Deaconess 
Home  Association,  which  also  oper- 
ates Christ  Hospital  in  Cincinnati. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Wesley 
Hall's  success — indeed,  for  its  very 
existence — goes  to  the  Rev.  Ray 
Tucker,  now  65,  who  became  in- 
terested in  starting  such  a  program 
when  he  was  assigned  in  1947  to  an 
inner-citv  church  in  Cincinnati. 
From  a  rural  background,  and  not 
unfamiliar  with  poverty,  he  was 
forced  to  quit  school  at  13,  but  re- 
turned to  pass  college-entrance  ex- 
aminations at  25  and  begin  study 
for  the  ministry. 

"We  have  plans  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  Wesley  Hall  to  about 
300,  as  soon  as  additional  funds  be- 
come available,"  he  says.  "Here,  in 
greater  Cincinnati  alone,  there  are 
more  than  10,000  of  these  old  people 
— a  good  many  of  them  barely  ex- 
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Wesley    Hall's    superintendent, 

Rev.  Ray  Tucker,  stops  to  tal\  to  one 

of   the   residents,   a    disabled    man 

who  spent   much   of  his  life  as 

a  beggar.  With  them  is  Ruth  Espich, 

a  nurse's  aide  serving  the  home. 


isting     at     near-starvation      levels." 

Perhaps  1,000  of  this  number,  Mr. 
Tucker  believes,  will  die  this  year 
as  a  result  of  malnutrition  brought 
on  largely  by  the  inability  of  the 
oldsters  to  take  proper  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Because  the  old  people  are  able 
to  pool  their  limited  resources  at 
Wesley  Hall,  they  are  provided  with 
services,  clothing,  medicine,  and 
food.  "We  can  do  it  much  cheaper 
under  this  arrangement  than  the  re- 
lief agencies  could  possibly  do  it," 
Mr.  Tucker  says.  "We  won't  take  a 
person  if  he  has  money." 

In  this  respect,  Wesley  Hall  dif- 
fers from  the  more  than  100  other 
nonprofit  retirement  homes  affiliated 
with  the  Methodist  Board  of  Hos- 
pitals and  Homes,  and  6  others  for 
retired  workers  related  to  the  Wom- 
an's Division  of  Christian  Service 
[see  New  Ideas  in  Old  Folds' 
Homes,  November,  1960,  page  45]. 

Only  a  comparative  few  live  long 
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Theresa  Hirsch  ivas  a  trained 
nurse.  Her  lively   t merest   in   things 
around  hir  extends  to  the  home's 
mascot,  a  dog  named  Satan 
who's   everyone's  pet. 


enough  to  learn  what  it  is  like  to  be 
very,  very  old  and  alone,  lint  one  can 
sense  what  it  is  like  for  the  residents 
of  Wesley  Hall  as  he  walks  through 
the  main  building,  a  stone  structure 
with  a  wide  front  porch,  now  more 
than  100  years  old  and  once  used  as 
a  way  station  on  the  Underground 
Railroad. 

The  need  for  companionship  is 
evident  when  residents  choose  to 
stay  together  in  wards,  rather  than 
in  separate  rooms;  the  feeling  ot 
helplessness  is  seen  in  those  who  arc 
too  feeble  to  leave  the  chairs  beside 
their  beds;  and  the  natural  desire  to 
feel  useful  and  wanted  is  evident  in 
the  enthusiasm  some  take  in  quilt 
making,  sewing,  or  performing 
minor  tasks. 

That  92-year-old  man  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  his  bed  lived  in  a  flop- 


house which  closed  its  doors  a  few 
years  ago.  When  he  came  to  Wesley 
Hall,  he  owned  20  boxes  of  crayons 
and  some  shoelaces  he  had  tried  to 
peddle  for  nickles  and  dimes.  He 
had  two  rolls  of  play  money  and  a 
How-to-Get-Rich  book.  Now  he  is 
well-fed,  well-clothed,  and  warm.  His 
room  is  spic  and  span,  as  is  that  of 
the  76-year-old  woman  reading  a 
magazine  in  the  large  hall.  She  was 
once  in  a  mental  institution. 

Watching  television  is  an  81-year- 
old  who  was  a  panhandler.  One  day 
he  mistook  a  plainclothes  policeman 
for  an  easy  touch  and  was  haled  into 
court.  The  judge  referred  him  to  the 
home,  ruling  that  "this  man  isn't  a 
criminal,  he's  just  hungry."  The  man 
still  is  a  panhandler  of  sorts,  the 
kitchen  help  will  tell  you,  but  he 
isn't  hungry  any  more. 


./   physician  visits  the  home 
regularly.  With  Xursc  Marilyn  Grimm, 

Dr.  M.  /.  Popelar  checkj  an  elderly 

patient's  blood  pressure. 

"There  isn't  a  thing  /  can't 

U  ith  a  needle  and  thread,"  says 

dine  Barkhau,  82,  workjng  on 

her  JSSrh  quilt  in  20  years. 


When    birthdays   roll   around, 
Cincinnati  church  people  remember  the 
oldsters  with  birthday  cards,  as 
they   did  Mary  Koeppen's  67th. 


Here  they  are,  the  old  men  and 
women  who  never  married,  who  may 
never  have  been  loved  by  anyone; 
the  contractor  who  lost  everything 
late  in  life;  the  reformed  barfly;  the 
96-year-old  who  crochets  handker- 
chiefs with  "second  eyesight";  and 
the  disabled  man  in  a  wheelchair 
who  was  once  a  beggar. 

Wesley  Hall  is  nondenominational. 
Mr.  Tucker,  who  devotes  full  time 
as  superintendent,  conducts  religious 
services  every  Sunday.  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest  holds  mass  once  a 
month. 

"While  nothing  ever  equals  the 
comfort  and  love  and  security  of 
one's  own  home  and  family,"  Mr. 
Tucker  declares,  "we  believe  Wesley 
Hall  comes  as  close  to  that  ideal  as 
is  humanly  possible  to  achieve." 


"Much  of  the  success  of  our 

operation,"   says   Mr.    Tucker,   "is 

due  to  the  fine  wor\  of  the  matron, 

Mrs.   Lucille   Smith.   She   is  a 

very  devoted  person." 
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Here  in  Tanganyika  and  throughout  Africa  there  is  an  overwhelming 
demand  for  education,  says  Willard  Price  in  Incredible  Africa. 


1  W'lsl  I  «c  had  some  of  that  juvenile 
delinquency  you  have,"  the  mayor  of 
a  small  town  in  Sicily  told  American 
writer  Roul  Tunley. 

"You  mean  delinquency's  a  good 
thing?"  Tunley  asked  in  astonishment. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  say  it's  exactly  a 
good  thing."  the  mayor  hedged.  "But 
we  could  use  the  good  things  that  al- 
\\.i\s  go  with  it — those  nice,  new  fac- 
tories, the  new  houses,  the  motorcars. 
In  short,  prosperity !" 

That  conversation  in  1960  set  Tunley 
oil  on  a  study  thai  led  him  through  a 
dense  thicket  ol  theories,  doctrines,  and 
"true  beliefs"  in  this  country  as  well  as 
the  record  around  the  world.  He  found 
that  [apan,  growing  economically  at  a 
fantastic  rate  ol  progress,  had  the  worst 
delinquency  problem  in  the  Orient, 
u  hili-  bursting  at-the-seams  I  long  Kong 
had  none.  I  le  heard  backward,  illiterate 
Turkey,  boasl  it  h.nl  no  juvenile  delin- 
quency, while  Israel,  vigorous  and 
pushing,  admitted  its  rate  had  doubled 

in   a   decade. 

lb  explored  the  record  in  the  United 
Slates   and   questioned   experts   in   the 

field.  His  conclusion:  we  have  a  hostile 
and  unrealistic  approach  to  the  problem 

ol  childhood. 

I    found  his   report    in    Kids,  Crime 


and  Chaos  (Harper,  $3.95)  unusually 
stimulating  reading  on  a  problem  that 
not  only  touches  us  all  but  has  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  world. 

Tunley  is  a  well-known  reporter  and 
editor,  and  you  may  remember  him 
for  articles  in  Together — Sir  Hugh 
Foot:  Trouble  Shooter  for  Britain 
|  February,  1960,  page  32]  and  Another 
Headache  for  France  [February,  1959, 
page  33]. 

Willard  Price,  one-time  editor  of 
our  church's  World  Outlook^,  is  74  now, 
but  his  17th  travel  book.  Incredible 
Africa  (John  Day.  S5.50),  is  evidence 
ol  his  continuing  yen  lor  going  places 
and   writing  about  them   interestingly. 

It  is  easy  to  produce  travel  literature 
that  is  thick  with  froth.  Because 
Price  doesn't.  I  salute  him.  His  pages 
move  along  briskly  and  easily;  but 
they  are  loaded  with  the  silt  of  solid 
fact  that  leaves  a  deposit  in  your  mind. 

As  a  footnote  to  Methodist  Deacon- 
esses: 75  Yens  of  Shining  Service  [page 
35]  you  young  folks  might  refer  to  On 
Call  (Holt  Rim-hart  Winston,  $2.75), 
by  Catherine  Herzel. 

You'll  find  that  many  churches  have 
deaconesses,  among   them   the  Church 


of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Reformed, 
Mennonite,  and  Baptist  denominations. 
Plus  Methodists,  of  course.  And  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  the  world,  which 
have  more  deaconesses  than  any  other 
denomination. 

Of  all  of  them.  Miss  Herzel  says: 
"Their  strength  comes  from  two  fac- 
tors. One,  they  have  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing personal  initiative  and  individual 
responsibility  and  yet  have  learned  to 
work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
group.  Two,  they  are  interested  in  what 
they  can  give  to  their  jobs,  not  in  what 
they  can  get." 

If  you  know  David  Head  through 
his  two  previous  books  (He  Sent  Lean- 
ness and  Stammerer's  Tongue},  all  I 
have  to  tell  you  is  that  this  inimitable 
Methodist  minister  has  written  a  third. 

Shout  for  Joy  (Macmillan,  $1.95), 
like  his  other  two  books,  is  a  book  of 
prayers.  But  these,  instead  of  being 
the  prayers  of  man  stumbling  toward 
grace,  are  the  voices  of  the  angels  and 
archangels,  the  saints  and  martyrs,  the 
children  of  Israel,  and   later  believers. 

Job  (38:4.  7  KJV)  cries:  "Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth?   .  .  .  When  the  morning 
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stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy?" 

Charles  Wesley  commands:  "Shout 
the  angel-choirs  aloud/Echoing  to  the 
trump  of  God." 

There  are  quotations  from  liturgy, 
from  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  from 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Bible.  Then  there  are  Mr.  Head's  own 
interpretations  of  what  the  voices  of 
heaven  might  be  saying,  in  tones  of 
dry  English  humor,  or  deeply  serious, 
or  in  the  bright,  excited  voice  of  dis- 
covery. 

His  messenger-angels  observe:  "But, 
Lord,  you  also  have  your  human  mes- 
sengers, who  sometimes  seem  so  casual, 
content,  and  cold.  May  they,  too,  com- 
municate their  messages  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  big  business,  the  urgency  of 
total  war,  and  the  intensity  of  divine 
love." 

Martyrs  chant:  "We  died  for  Thee; 
to  live  for  Thee  can  be  more  difficult." 

Ministering  angels  inquire:  "Thou 
knowest,  O  Lord,  that  this  is  in  no  way 
a  complaint,  but  simply  an  expression  of 
sanctified  bewilderment.  We  fail  to  un- 
derstand why  such  fuss  is  being  made 
on  behalf  of  these  never-satisfied  chil- 
dren of  men.  .  .  .  They  are  always  need- 
ing help,  always  getting  into  trouble, 
always  crying  out  for  attention.  It  may 
be  thy  good  purpose  to  make  them  heirs 
of  salvation,  but  are  they  really  worth 
all  this  trouble  and  travel?" 

Joseph  says  testily:  "Of  course,  I  was 
a  prig.  Do  Thou  still  deliver  those  who, 
like  my  brothers,  hate  'goodness'  for 
the  right  reasons?" 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  in  what  he 
calls  a  "postback"  Mr.  Head  explains 
why  he  concerns  himself  with  the 
voices  of  heaven.  It  is  a  fascinating  com- 
mentary, with  some  thought-provoking 
conjecture  on  why  Roman  Catholics 
pray  to  the  saints  and  why  Protestants 
do  not. 

The  family  life  of  the  great  French 
artist   Pierre   Auguste   Renoir    was   as 
j  warm  and  happy  as  his  paintings  so 
i  beloved  in  America  today. 

His  son,  film  producer  Jean  Renoir, 
brings  it  vividly  to  life  in  Renoir,  My 
Father  (Little,  Brown,  $8.95).  His 
love  and  admiration  for  the  painter, 
as  an  artist  and  as  a  man,  suffuses  every 
i  page  as  he  tells  of  the  life  of  the  son  of 
|  a  poor  tailor  born  in  Limoges  in  1841. 
In  Paris,  his  early  paintings,  like  those 
of  his  Impressionist  friends,  were  vili- 
fied in  reviews  and  laughed  at  by  the 
public,  but  Renoir  willingly  gave  up 
everything  for  his  art. 

When  he  fell  in  love  with  Aline 
Charigot,  he  hesitated  to  marry  because 
he  could  not  provide  for  her  and  for 
i  the  children  he  felt  were  essential  to  a 
i  good  marriage.  To  ponder  this  problem 
and  his  growing  doubts  of  Impression- 
ism, he  went  on  a  series  of  trips 
through  France,  to  Italy,  and  Algiers. 


JUST  PUBLBfD! 


SEVEN  WORDS  OF  MEN 
AROUND  THE  CROSS 

Paul  L.  Moore.  These  seven  sermons 
move  swiftly  from  the  historic  situa- 
tion to  contemporary  living.  They 
stimulate  the  modern  Christian  to 
consider  seriously  the  personal  and 
social  implication  of  his  commitment 
to  Christ.  96  pages.  $2 

COME  TO   EASTER! 

Anna  Laura  and  Edward  W.  Cebhard. 

Here  are  worship  resources  that  will 
enrich  the  entire  Lenten-Easter  sea- 
son for  the  whole  family.  Includes 
activities,  scripture,  prayers,  read- 
ings, songs,  and  explanations  of 
many  traditional  customs.  64  pages. 
Paper,  $1 


NEW 

RELIGIOUS 

BOOKS 

THE  BEST  OF  THE 
SANCTUARY 


Charles  M.  Crowe.  A  collection  of 
100  single-page  devotionals  chosen 
for  interest,  inspiration,  and  year- 
round  use.  The  scriptural  index  and 
complete  subject  index  increase  the 
many  ways  this  book  may  be  used 
for  individual,  family,  or  group  wor- 
ship. 112  pages.  $2.00 

THE   LORD'S   PRAYER 


Ralph  W.  Sockman.  This  beautiful 
interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
uncovers  profound  new  meaning 
within  the  familiar  and  cherished 
words.  Here  is  a  handsomely-bound 
gift  edition  by  one  of  Methodism's 
most  inspired  ministers.  48  pages. 
Two-color  interpretive  drawings. 

$1.50 

FOUR  NEW  BIBLE  GUIDES 


Ceneral  Editors:  William  Barclay  and  F.  F.  Bruce.  In  clear,  non-technical 
English,  BIBLE  GUIDES  tell  about  the  Bible,  how  it  came  to  be  written 
and  what  its  messages  mean  today.  The  complete  series  will  consist  of  22 
volumes.  96  pages.  Laminated  Paper  Covers,  each,  $1 


No.  2  THE  BEGINNING  OF  HISTORY 

by  Bernhardt  Anderson.  Shows  the 
premier  place  and  meaning  of  Gen- 
esis in  the  Bible.  (May  be  used  with 
the  International  Lesson  Series: 
Studies  in  Genesis,  Summer,  1963.) 

No.  18  LETTERS  TO  THE  CHURCHES 

by  Morton  Enslin.  Explains  the  pur- 
pose and  place  of  the  letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 


No.     10     SINGERS     OF     ISRAEL     by 

George  Gunn.  Opens  up  fresh  won- 
ders of  the  Psalms,  standing  su- 
preme as  a  book  of  comfort  and 
praise.  (May  be  used  with  the  In- 
ternational Lesson  Series:  Inspira- 
tion from  the  Psalms,  Spring,  1963.) 

No.    22    DREAMS    OF    THE    FUTURE 

by  Thomas  Kepler.  A  positive  and 
constructive  view  of  the  apocalyptic 
writings   of   Daniel   and    Revelation. 


COD'S   MASTERPIECES 

Grace  Noll  Crowell.  Twelve  devotional  portraits  of 
men  and  women  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
who  received  God's  divine  call.  96  pages.  $1.75 

THE  SECRET  LIFE  OF  THE 
GOOD  SAMARITAN 

Robert  John  Versteeg.  An  unusual  collection  of  nine 
modern  parables,  dealing  with  the  unexpected, 
paradoxes,  and  ironies  of  life.  96  pages.  $2 

TESTAMENT  OF  TRUST 

Faith  Baldwin.  One  of  America's  favorite  authors 
writes  of  her  own  hopes  and  memories,  her  trust 
in  others   and   in   God.   224   pages. 

Apex  Paperbound  Reprint,  $1.25 

Order   from   your   bookstore 
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0«  February  10,  Methodist  churches  observe  Race  Re- 
lations Sunday.  But  the  year-round  and  the  world- 
round,  we  Christians  have  to  make  daily  decisions  on 
how  Christ's  commandment  to  love  one  another  will  be 
reflected  in  our  own  lives. 


We  Dissent  (5/  Martin's,  $4.95),  edited  by  Hoke  Norris— 
Gives  voice  to  responsible  Southern  leaders  who  do  not  believe 
in  White  Citizens  Councils  and  other  extreme  forms  of  racism 
and  segregation. 

The  Mind  of  the  South  (Knopf,  $4.50;  Vintage,  $1.65),  by 
Wilbur  J.  Cash — Examines  Southern  history,  economics,  poli- 
tics, and  society.  Written  in  1941,  still  a  major  contribution 
to  understanding. 

Come  Out  the  Wilderness  (Harper,  $3.95),  by  Bruce 
Ken  rich — Tells  the  story  of  interracial  tensions  and  Christian 
brotherhood  in  New  York  City's  teeming  East  Harlem  Protes- 
tant Parish. 

Diary  of  a  Sit-In  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  $5), 
by  Merrill  Proudfoot — The  record  ot  what  happened  to  a 
clergyman  and  his  associates  at  Knoxville,  Term.,  lunch 
counters. 

Nobody  Knows  My  Name  (Dial,  $4.5(1),  by  James  Baldwin 
— Shares  the  reactions  ot  talented  Negro  writer  who  returned 
from  Europe  to  find  the  U.S.  in  the  early  days  of  the  school- 
integration  battle. 

Let  My  People  Go  (McGraw-Hill,  $5.50),  by  Albert  Luthuli 
— The  autobiography  of  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  who  has 
devoted  his  lifetime  to  the  struggle  lor  racial  equality  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Whole  World's  in  His  Hand  (Dutton,  $4.50),  by 
Grot  t  Nies  Fletcher — Chronicles  a  New  England  housewife's 

trip  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Assembly  in  New 
Delhi  and  on  to  eastern  Asia,  and  her  discovery  that  Christians 
ot   all   i. ices  .ire  working  together  toward   peace. 


When  he  returned,  he  did  marry  Aline 
and  began  to  enjoy  some  financial  se- 
curity. 

In  1897,  after  years  of  recognition, 
ease,  and  enjoyment  of  life,  Renoir  suf- 
fered an  accident  that  left  him  a  victim 
of  a  progressive  paralysis.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  a  wheelchair  and 
despite  the  crippling  of  his  hands,  he 
continued  to  paint  every  day,  experi- 
menting with  styles  and  the  use  of 
colors  until  his  death  in  1919. 

The  book  is  a  brilliant  re-creation  of 
the  world  in  which  Renoir  lived  and  of 
people  whose  lives  touched  his.  These 
include  some  of  France's  immortals. 

Poppo  (Simon  and  Schuster,  $3.75) 
is  the  appealing  chronicle  of  a  nine- 
year-old  Puerto  Rican  boy's  campaign 
to  get  himself  adopted  by  a  childless 
couple. 

Poppo  simply  walked  into  their 
middle-class  Brooklyn  Heights  home 
and  introduced  himself.  Author  Josef 
Berger  soon  sensed  that  his  indifferent 
shrug,  when  offered  food,  really  meant: 
"For  God's  sake,  yes!"  and  conveniently 
had  a  bite  to  eat  handy  for  the  boy's 
visits. 

Poppo  was  delighted  to  find  that  a 
swimming  teacher  named  Gallagher 
could  be  nice  to  little  Puerto  Rican 
boys,  but  in  his  estimation,  his  teacher. 
Mrs.  Israels,  was  "one  of  the  gang  of 
Jews  who  killed  God,  pasting  Him  on 
the  cross." 

Poppo  detached  himself  from  his 
gang,  the  Suicides,  which  was  always 
fighting  the  Mau  Maus,  and  gradually 
took  on  middle-class  ways;  but  he  was 
torn  between  the  new  home  and  the 
old.  He  finally  returned  to  his  own 
family. 

If  you're  a  pillar-of-the-church  Meth- 
odist who  wanted  to  attend  the  1961 
World  Methodist  Conference  at  Oslo, 
Norway,  and  didn't  get  there,  I'd  have 
a  word  with  you.  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Tenth  World  Methodist  Con- 
ference (Abingdon,  $4.50)  can  now 
be  had  in  book  form. 

Convention  reports  are  rarely  inspir- 
ing. I  don't  say  these  are.  But,  thumb- 
ing and  reading,  I  found  that  the 
speeches  and  records  gave  me  a  freshly 
realistic  understanding  of  Methodism's 
worldwide  vitality. 

Boys  and  girls  reaching  toward  10 
will  enjoy  the  best  of  the  old  folk  stories 
of  the  Tennessee  mountains,  gathered 
together  in  Smoky  Mountain  Sam- 
pler (Abingdon,  $2.75)  by  May  Jus- 
tus. 

These  are  true-to-life  stories  of  friend- 
ly folk.  "The  outlander  must  linger 
with  us  a  while  to  catch  our  songs  and 
tunes  because  we  are  not  an  anticky 
folk,"  Miss  Justus  says.  "We  do  not 
show  off  on  purpose  even  to  entertain 
outlander  guests.   But   if   he   will   stay 
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and  make  himself  at  home  with  us  un- 
der the  roof  of  our  cabin,  eating  our 
:  sallet  and  corn  pone  or  ashcake,  maybe 
...  we'll  forget  to  be  tongue  tied  and, 
in  the  middle  of  a  churning  or  half- 
way down  a  furrow,  we  may  break  in- 
to a  song." 

White  Danger  (Holiday  House, 
|$2.95)  is  an  up-to-date,  true  picture  of 
I  the  life  of  government  men  who  meas- 
jure  winter  snows  in  the  Rockies  to 
|  forecast  water  runoff  the  following 
.spring.  The  story  centers  in  the  fictional 
experiences  of  young  Joe  Bob  Bancroft, 
who  became  a  member  of  a  team  of 
"snow  men."  Author  Oren  Arnold  is 
well-known  to  Together  readers.  Per- 
fhaps  you  remember  Pornography  Can 
[Hit  Your  Home,  Too  [March,  1960, 
page  22]  or  How  Do  You  Rate  As  a 
iNeighbor?  [July,  1961,  page  21]. 

And  still  a  third  mountain  book  for 
jjboys  and  girls.  Franklyn  E.  Meyer 
has  written  what  may  become  a  modern 
children's  classic  in  Me  and  Caleb 
(Follett,  $3.25).  This  is  the  story  of  two 
young  brothers  and  their  life  in  a  small 
i  town  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  and  it 
has  a  distinct  Huckleberry  Finn  flavor. 

Matters  theological  are  always  in  a 
istate  of  flux,  but  my  better-informed 
Iriends  tell  me  they  really  are  spinning 
right  now. 

I  grew  up  in  the  "liberal"  period, 
when  we  were  much  more  optimistic 
about  man  and  his  world  than  we  are 
in  this  day  of  "neo-orthodoxy."  I  am 
grateful  for  the  corrective  this  newer 
understanding  of  God  and  man  pro- 
'\ides,  but  I  would  regret  the  complete 
;loss  of  liberal  insights. 

This  is  why  I  am  delighted  to  find 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  the  leading  liberal  theologians 
in  Kenneth  Cauthen's  new  book,  The 
Impact  of  American  Religious 
Liberalism  (Harper  &  Row,  $6). 
Considering  such  men  as  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick  and  Walter  Rauschen- 
husch,  Dr.  Cauthen  illustrates  the  thesis 
that  liberal  theologians  shared  basic 
similarities  despite  great  individual  dif- 
ferences. One  major  pattern  seen  in 
all  liberal  thinkers,  for  example,  was  the 
principle  of  continuity,  where  man  and 
God  were  seen  as  somehow  existing 
on  a  continuous  though  widely  sepa- 
rate plane.  Today's  theologians  empha- 
size the  principle  of  discontinuity. 

The  book  is  heavy  going  but  reward- 
ing, if  you  want  to  know  where  we 
have  been  in  American  theology,  as 
well  as  where  we  probably  are  going. 

Newspaper  columns  in  which  parents 
advise  other  parents  on  raising  their 
children  are  pretty  common.  But  a 
column  in  which  a  child  advises  parents 
•is  something  different. 

So     reasoned     a     bright     Canadian 


youngster,  Henry  Makow,  who 
wanted  to  earn  some  money  toward 
his  college  education.  Henry  figured 
he  was  well  qualified  to  run  this  sort 
of  a  column  because,  after  all,  he  had 
been  a  child  for  11  years  and  under- 
stood children's  problems!  He  knocked 
out  a  sample  column  and  sent  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  who 
agreed  to  pay  him  $3  a  week  for  a 
weekly  column.  Within  a  year,  Henry's 
advice  was  featured  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  his  earnings  a  good  bit 
more  than  $3  a  week. 

Samples  of  his  down-to-earth  views 
are  now  available  in  his  first  book, 
Ask  Henry  (Prentice-Hall,  $2.95). 

To  a  mother  who  complained  that 
her  three  children  kept  hiding  the  yard- 
stick she  kept  for  purposes  of  discipline, 
he  counseled:  "Stay  yardstickless.  When 
your  children  are  bad,  get  your  hand 
out  and  make  it  do  its  job.  They  can't 
hide  your  hand." 

To  the  worried  parent  of  an  eight- 
year-old  who  cried  when  he  lost  at 
checkers:  "Play,  let  him  lose,  and  let 
him  cry.  Before  you  laugh,  you  have 
to  cry.  Before  you  win,  you  have  to 
lose." 

To  the  panic-stricken  parent  of  a 
boy  who  had  invited  25  friends  to  his 
seventh-birthday  party:  "Since  you  have 
a  small  house,  stage  the  riot  in  your 
backyard." 

Where  does  he  get  his  answers? 
Henry  says  he  gets  them  from  the  same 
place  Einstein  got  his  theories.  Perhaps 
he  does. 

"A  family  man,  deeply  religious,  a 
devotee  and  example  of  physical  fitness 
[he]  represents  the  highest  ideals  of 
American  life." 

Perhaps  you've  already  identified 
him  as  football's  all-time  great  player 
and  coach,  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  who 
celebrated  his  100th  birthday  last  Au- 
gust. To  commemorate  the  event,  the 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  Foundation,  Inc., 
of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  published 
a  fine  pictorial  biography,  The  Unre- 
constructed Amateur,  with  running 
commentary  by  Bob  Considine. 

The  book's  great  value,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  in  the  numerous  photographs 
which  follow  football's  grand  old  man 
from  boyhood  to  his  100th  year.  The 
price  is  $7.50 — well  worth  it  if  you  are 
interested  in  the  sport  and  the  life  of 
the  man  who  worked  to  build  character 
as  well  as  winning  teams.  A  life-long 
Methodist,  he  first  planned  to  become  a 
minister.  [See  Mr.  Stagg's  article, 
Bring  the  Best  Out  of  Boys!  August, 
1957,  page  15.] 

Proceeds  from  the  book,  which  some- 
day may  become  a  collector's  item,  will 
aid  in  building  the  Stagg  Physical  Fit- 
ness Center  at  University  of  the  Pacific, 
Stockton,  Calif. 
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Through  a  book,  a  motion  picture, 
and  the  Broadway  stage,  the  story  of 
Anna  Leonowens,  the  English  gov- 
erness who  educated  the  royal  children 
ol  Siam— and  their  lather  the  kin-  as 
well  -has  become  a  beloved  bit  ol  his- 
tory. 

R.  J.  Minney  picks  up  the  tale  a 
generation  later  to  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened to  Anna's  son,  Louis;  the  young 
prince  who  had  been  Anna's  pupil; 
their  fellow  students  in  Anna's  school; 
and  Sri  Suriwong,  the  formidable  prime 
minister  of  Siam  who  was  appointed 
regent  and  still  governed  the  country 
even  after  the  prince  had  been  crowned 
king. 

Fanny  and  the  Regent  of  Siam 
(World.  $4.95)  centers  around  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  British  con- 
sul-general and  her  tragic  love  story. 
The  regent  wanted  Fanny  to  marry  one 
of  his  grandsons;  but  she  had  fallen 
deeply  in  love  with  a  young  Siamese 
baron  whose  family  the  regent  wanted 
to  destroy.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  marriage,  the  regent  imprisoned 
the  baron,  who  died  in  captivity  with- 
out ever  having  a  chance  to  speak  in 
his  own  defense  in  court.  Family  lands 
were  confiscated,  and  Fanny  had  to 
flee  to  England. 

She  became  bitter  and  vengeful.  Yet, 
good  did  come  out  of  tragedy.  At 
gnat  personal  risk,  she  returned  to 
Bangkok  to  fight  for  fair  trials,  im- 
proved education,  and  other  gains  for 
the  Siamese  people  she  loved.  Finally, 
she  began  to  realize  revenge  achieved 
nothing.  She  still  retained  her  ultimate 
goal  of  abolishing  the  absolute  mon- 
archy, but  she  realized  her  chief  desire 
was  to  serve  people. 

Less  than  seven  years  after  her  death, 
the  king  was  stripped  of  his  arbitrary 
powers  and  the  limited  monarchy 
Fanny  had  dreamed  of  became  a  fact. 
Among  the  organizers  of  the  coup 
d'etat  was  a  student  Fanny  had  sent 
to  Europe  by  selling  her  last  piece  of 
jewelry. 

French  writers  are  rediscovering 
French  Protestantism  and  its  roots  in 
the  so-called  Albigensian  heresj . 

You  may  remember  my  calling  your 
attention  to  Zoe  Oldenbourg's  excellent 
historical  study  in  Massacre  at  \lont- 
segur  |  August.  1962,  page  41  |.  Now  we 
have  two  more  books  that  recall  the 
slaughter  of  Protestants  back  in  1572. 
Both  were  written  in  French,  now  are 
available  in  English. 

The  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew (  Macmillan,  S3.50)  is  by  Henri 
Nogueres,  dramatist  and  editor  of  a 
historical  review.  St.  Bartholomew's 
Night  (Pantheon.  S5)  is  the  work  of 
Philippe  Erlanger.  member  of  the 
French  academy,  who  has  written  15 
historical  works  covering  the  loth  and 
17th  centuries. 

The  genocides  of  the   20th  century 


make  the  collective  murders  of  the  16th 
appear  trivial.  Erlanger  observes:  "And 
vet  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
still  possesses  a  vibrant  reality,  and  the 
horror  it  caused  then  causes  horror 
still." 

More  than  2,000  Paris  Huguenots 
— men,  women,  and  children — were  ex- 
terminated in  one  night  with  horrifying 
brutality,  in  the  name  of  religion.  The 
violence  continued  until  an  estimated 
50,000  victims  of  religious  persecution 
were  put  to  death. 

Living  and  working  in  a  mushroom- 
ing metropolitan  area  as  I  do,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  remember  that  there  are  parts 
of  the  world  that  still  look  as  they  did 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  years  ago. 
Oh,  geologists  and  geographers  would 
point  out  that  the  shore  line  has 
changed  here,  or  a  river  follows  a  dif- 
ferent course  there,  but  to  the  layman's 
eye  the  landscape  would  be  the  same. 

The  book  that  reminded  me  of  this 
was  Columbus  in  the  New  World 
(Doubleday,  $15),  in  which  Bradley 
Smith  uses  words  and  color  photogra- 
phy to  show  us  the  beaches,  mountains, 
lagoons,  and  seas  Columbus'  eyes  fell 
on  during  his  four  voyages  to  the  New 
World.  Even  the  natives  still  live  and 
look  much  as  they  did  500  years  ago. 

The  book  is  expensive,  but  the  pres- 
entation will  stretch  your  imagination. 
If  you  can't  add  it  to  your  home  library, 
I  suggest  you  take  a  look  into  it  on 
your   next   trip  to  the  public   library. 

Judging  by  the  thousands  of  manu- 
scripts that  come  to  Together  each 
year,  a  lot  of  our  readers  are  interested 
in  becoming  writers  as  well. 

Now  nothing  pleases  a  magazine  edi- 
tor more  than  to  find  a  sparkling,  in- 
formative, interesting,  unsolicited  man- 
uscript in  the  morning  mail.  But  this 
happens  all  too  seldom,  and  some  of 
the  reasons  are  discussed  in  detail  by 
Omer  Henry  in  Writing  and  Selling 
Magazine  Articles  (The  Writer,  Inc., 
$5). 

He  reprints  and  analyzes  a  number 
of  articles  that  have  scored  with  various 
editors,  and  Together  readers  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  one  that  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  in  October, 
1958  [page  331.  Many  Lool{,  Few  See 
was  Associate  Editor  Herman  B. 
Teeter's  word  portrait  of  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Walgreen,  long-time  Methodist,  lec- 
turer, philanthropist,  color-photo  hobby- 
ist, and  widow  of  the  chain  drugstore 
founder. 

"The  rules  are  simple,"  says  Omer 
Henry.  "Understand  the  audience, 
know  the  men  and  women  who  read 
the  magazine  which  you  hope  will  buy 
your  story.  Know  why  they  read  that 
publication.  Then,  put  into  your  article 
the  very  things  these  readers  want." 

— Barnabas 
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With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 
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HE  EDITOR  of  TOGETHER  has  sug- 
gested that,  in  addition  to  browsing 
through  a  novel  or  two,  or  three,  I  might 
like  to  range  more  widely  and  comment 
on  such  things  as  seem  to  me  significant 
to  The  Methodist  Church  in  this  year  of 
our  Lord,  1963.  He  has  even  given  me  a 
little  more  space  which  is  the  ultimate 
gift  from  an  editor! 

Last  month  I  told  a  story,  and  this 
month  I  shall  speak  a  more  direct  word 
about  what  we  refer  to  as  the  Aldersgate 
experience  of  John  Wesley.  It  seems  trite 
to  many  Methodist  preachers  to  say  any- 
thing more  about  this  wonderful  event, 
but  I  am  astounded  at  our  ignorance  of 
our  heritage.  I  shall  repeat,  therefore, 
the  entry  in  John  Wesley's  journal  under 
the  date  of  May  24,    1738. 

"In  the  evening  I  went  very  unwillingly 
to  a  society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where 
one  was  reading  Luther's  preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter 
before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the 
change  which  Cod  works  in  the  heart 
through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ,  Christ  alone  for  salvation:  And  an 
assurance  was  given  me,  that  he  had 
taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved 
me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

In  the  month  of  May,  1938,  I  read 
those  words  at  a  particularly  crucial  time 
in  my  own  life.  It  came  to  me  that  this 
had  happened  200  years  ago,  and  maybe 
it  could  happen  to  me.  I  found  great  com- 
|fort  and  strength  in  the  thought;  and 
during  the  last  25  years,  Aldersgate  has 
come  to  mean  a  great  promise. 

The  Methodist  Church  is  celebrating 
the  225th  Anniversary  of  Aldersgate  this 
year.  The  church  needs  this  experience 
desperately,  but  that  only  means  that  I 
need  it  and  you  need  it. 

Will  Cod  in  very  truth  give  us  an  inner 
assurance  that  our  sins  are  forgiven?  Can 
we  feel  a  new  sense  of  power,  and  can 
we  know  that  in  Christ  we  can  be  ade- 
quate for  the  living  of  these  days? 
Brethren,   I   believe   it  with   all   my   heart. 

Now,  let's  turn  to  a  trio  of  new  novels 
and  see  what  they  offer.  One  deals  with  a 
minister,  the  second  an  ape  on  Gibraltar, 
and  the  third  a  Russian  noblewoman — as 
varied  a  Browsing  as  we've  had  in  months. 


A  SIMPLE  HONORABLE  MAN,  by  Conrad 
Richter  (Knopf,  $4.50). 

Talking  about  Aldersgate  is  not  a  bad 
introduction  for  this  book.  Here  is  a  simple 
story  of  a  Lutheran  minister  who  never 
had  a  large  church.  Yet  those  who  came 
to  know  him  had  the  feeling  that  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  goodness  and 
love. 

He  had  the  inner  glow  and  he  had 
the  inner  power.  He  went  to  the  places 
where  there  was  a  need  for  a  minister, 
and  his  service  was  with  the  poor  and  the 
cantankerous. 

Invited  one  time  to  become  the  as- 
sociate minister  of  a  rich  city  church,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  take  it  because 
others  could  do  it  as  well.  His  wife  was 
denied  many  of  the  things  he  wanted  to 
give  her,  but  she  never  complained  be- 
cause together  they  were  serving  God 
and  the  Church. 

The  story  is  realistic  without  the  usual 
sentimental  overtones  of  sacrifice  which 
so  many  books  on  the  ministry  seem  to 
reflect.  What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  read 
about  a  simple,  honorable  preacher  in  a 
day  when  so  much  of  the  talk  we  hear 
is  on  the  strains — and  the  betrayals — of 
our  calling. 

If  The  Stained  Class  Jungle  gave  you  a 
feeling  of  spiritual  nausea,  here  is  the 
antidote.  There  are  such  men,  and  I  know 
them  personally.  They  shame  all  the  pre- 
tensions and  ambitions  which  mark  the 
ministries  of  their  more  brilliant  brethren. 
So  long  as  the  Church  can  continue  to 
produce  them,  it  will  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  what  Cod  can  make 
of  ordinary  men. 

If  the  Church  could  do  nothing  excepi 
this,  it  would  justify  its  existence.  But  I 
must  stop,  because  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  praise  "the  simple,  honorable  men"  of 
the  Christian  ministry  than  it  is  to  silently 
try  to  emulate   them. 

SCRUFFY,  by  Paul  Gallico  (Doubleday, 
$4.50). 

The  hero  of  this  book  is  an  ape  whose 
home  was  Gibraltar.  Not  only  is  he  an 
ape  but  he  is  such  a  mean  ape  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  discover  any  heroic  qualities 
in    him. 

When  the  war  came,  people  recalled  an 


old  legend  that  as  long  as  the  apes  were 
on  Gibraltar  the  British  would  never  be 
driven  out.  It  became  pretty  important  to 
see  that  they  stayed — especially  with 
Spain's  Franco  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
joining  the  Axis. 

But  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if  the  apes 
were  doomed.  How  this  affected  the  high 
command  and  the  military  brass  is  a  joy 
to  behold.  Nobody  can  handle  a  theme 
like  this  better  than  Paul  Gallico,  and  he 
makes  the  most  of  a  situation  created  for 
his   whimsy. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  human 
beings  in  the  story  as  well  as  Scruffy. 
I  found  the  book  a  delight.  Mrs.  'Arris  is 
not  in  this  book,  but  there  are  some 
others  very  much  like  her.  I  do  not  have 
to  say  any  more  for  those  of  you  who 
read  about  the  time  she  went  to  Paris.  I 
should  warn  you,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
a  little  sex  in  this  book,  but  it  mostly 
concerns  Scruffy  so  that  I  would  think 
very   few  will    be   offended. 

BEFORE  MY  TIME,  by  Niccolo  Tucci 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  $7.50). 

This  is  a  good  book;  and  if  you  don't 
believe  it,  just  read  the  reviews.  All  these 
learned  critics  commented  on  how  well 
written  it  is,  and  how  satisfactory  it  is 
literarily. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  book  is  that 
I  never  got  interested  in  it,  and  it  never 
seemed  to  be  very  real  to  me.  I  could  have 
laid  it  down  any  moment  without  regret. 
I  make  this  confession  because  you  had 
better  follow  the  learned  critics  and  not 
me. 

The  book  has  to  do  with  a  Russian 
noblewoman  and  the  effect  her  selfish  life 
had  on  her  children.  She  spent  her  money 
wildly,  and  she  did  just  as  she  pleased. 
But  it  seemed  more  like  a  fairy  story  than 
anything  that  actually  happened  so  far 
as    I    was   concerned. 

Tucci  is  an  artist  when  it  comes  to  us- 
ing words.  I  have  read  some  other  things 
he  has  done  and  I  appreciate  the  keen- 
ness of  his  mind  and  the  skillfulness  of 
his   art. 

But  this  novel  rang  no  bells  for  me — 
which  is  probably  a  judgment  on  the 
reviewer  rather  than  on  Tucci.  Now  you 
are  on  your  own. 
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How  Lord's  Acre  Started 

MRS.  C.  P.  STALLINGS,  JR. 

S<in    Antoniu,   Texas 

You  may  be  able  to  picture  the  ex- 
tern on  the  lace  of  a  young  minister 
when  he  arrived  with  his  family  in  a 
small  east  Texas  town  one  rainy  after- 
noon in  the  fall  of  1925 — only  to  be  told 
frankly  that  the  town  didn't  want  a 
preacher! 

The  ramshackle  parsonage  had  been 
taken   over   by   a   bank   when  the   con- 


Mr.  Lol{ey:  Lord's  Acre  Originator. 

gregation  defaulted  on  the  debt.  And 
much  of  the  pastor's  salary  for  the  pre- 
vious year  was  unpaid.  But  the  Rev. 
Clarence  W.  Lokey  had  been  assigned 
to  Edgewood  Methodist  Church,  and 
he  was  determined  to  stick  it  out. 

Soon  he  presented  a  novel  plan  for 
raising  money.  If  each  church  family 
would  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  an 
acre  of  land  for  the  church,  he  thought, 
the  church  could  pay  off  many  of  its 
debts  in  a  year.  He  suggested  that  any- 
one unable  to  dedicate  an  acre  could 
dedicate  a  calf,  a  pig,  a  hen,  a  setting 
of  eggs,  or  some  other  farm,  family,  or 
home  enterprise  to  the  Lord's  work. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  program 
pictured  so  gloriously  in  Farming  for 
the  Lord  [November,  1962,  page  37]. 

Tunis  wire  tough  when  that  initial 
program  was  launched.  Some  members 
did  not  have  money  for  seed,  an  animal, 
or  raw  materials  to  start  any  project. 
But  with  donated  or  borrowed  funds, 
Mr.  Lokey  made  it  possible  even  for 
these  persons  to  participate. 

When  the  harvest  was  brought  in,  the 
profits  not  only  paid  the  pastor's  salary, 


but  reduced  the  debt  by  $4,000  and  paid 
some  other  expenses. 

Approximately  200  of  the  216  mem- 
bers of  the  church  took  part  in  that 
first  program.  Fifty  other  persons,  in- 
cluding the  Baptist  minister,  had  similar 
projects  for  their  churches. 

The  success  of  the  "Edgewood  Plan" 
led  to  its  adoption  as  the  "Lord's  Acre 
Program"  of  the  then  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  Mr.  Lokey 
was  given  a  six-month  leave  of  absence 
by  the  Texas  Conference  to  develop  the 
churchwide  program.  Since  then  many 
variations  of  it  have  been  developed  by 
denominations  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Lokey  now  is  director  of  Spanish- 
speaking  work  for  the  Division  of  Na- 
tional Missions  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions.  His  office  is  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Advises  'Center  on  Self 

MRS.  MARY  BROWN 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

A  church  may  be  called  self-centered 
[see  Are  Our  Churches  Too  Self- 
Centered?  November,  1962,  page  24], 
but  we  often  refer  to  a  personal  rela- 
tionship in  using  the  term  "self."  Our 
churches  center  on  a  thing  rather  than 
a  self.  This  thing  may  be  an  institution 
or  organization,   but  not  personal  self. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the 
benevolent  church  and  the  church  that 
devotes  itself  to  its  own  edifice— if  the 
church  is  impersonal.  Either  program 
can  create  a  barricade  against  the  per- 
sonal encounter  on  which  the  Christian 
message  depends.  The  church  becomes 
an  agency  through  which  we  can  be 
busy  helping  others,  so  that  we  lose  our 
own   feeling   of  needing   help. 

Christians  need  the  courage  to  be- 
come se(/-centered — on  the  person  in 
daily  life.  Only  in  that  church  which 
dares  to  become  personal  can  Christian 
fellowship  break  down  the  walls  and 
become  a  reality. 

Formalism  Without  Liturgy? 

ERNEST  D.  MILLER,  Pastor 
First  Methodist  Church 
Fillmore.  Calif. 

For  all  Protestants,  active  participa- 
tion in  public  worship  by  the  layman 
should  be  a  priority.  But  there  may 
often  be  too  much  formalism  in  worship 
and  not  enough  liturgy.  A  church  may 


be  frozen  in  formalism  and  not  have 
liturgy  at  all. 

As  Romey  P.  Marshall  points  out  in 
Too  Much  Formalism  in  Our  Church 
Services?  [October,  1962,  page  24], 
liturgy  means  "the  work  of  the  people." 
Liturgical  worship  requires  congrega- 
tional participation  in  every  phase  of 
the  service. 

Formalism  is  not  the  result  of  litur- 
gical worship;  it  may  arise  because  of 
the  lack  of  liturgical  worship.  Our 
choice  is  not  whether  or  not  we  will 
follow  form  but  whether  we  will  follow 
a  good  form. 

Liturgical  worship  may  take  place  in 
a  bare  hall  without  a  choir  and  without 
vestments.  It  depends  on  whether  or 
not  the  people  take  part — and  how  they 
do. 

Rather  than  abandon  symbols,  aids 
of  worship,  let  us  teach  the  people  what 
they  mean. 

No  'Amen1  for  Rev.  Marshall 

JESSE  NASH 

Kerrville,  Texas 

The  Rev.  Romey  Pitt  Marshall  gets 
no  "amen"  from  me  on  his  statement  we 
have  too  little  formal  worship  in  our 
churches  today.  Politics  and  the  church 
are  regimenting  the  people  of  our  nation 
into  comformists.  We  are  fast  losing 
our  individualism.  Like  sheep,  we  run 
across  the  road  (following  our  pastor) 
without  thinking  where  we  are  going 
or  what  we  are  doing. 

Genuine  Christian  worship  comes 
from  the  heart.  We  have  from  12  to  15 
ditties  we  read  responsively  each  Sun- 
day, then  a  printed  prayer.  This  story 
gives  a  good  picture  of  what  ritualism 
is  doing  for  our  Methodist  Church. 

I  hope  and  pray  we  can  get  ritualism 
out  of  our  Methodist  churches,  and 
return  to  the  John  Wesley  heartfelt, 
spirit-filled  services. 

'Captive'  Listeners? 

JOHN  G.  RAMSAY 

United  Steelworkers  of  America 

Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  always  "hopefully"  looking  for 
a  good  experience  of  industrial  chap- 
lains. Without  additional  information 
regarding  the  Cherryville,  N.C.,  pictorial 
Chaplain  to  Truck  Drivers  [November, 
1962,  page  64],  I  have  had  another  dis- 
appointment. 

It  is  reported  that  7-minute  devotions 
are  carried  over  80  loudspeakers, 
"throughout  offices,  the  garage,  tire- 
recapping  plant,  and  home  terminal." 
Let  me  quote  further,  "Employees  are 
not  required  to  participate,  but  all  are 
asked  to  stop  work  during  the  devo- 
tions." How  do  you  not  participate  in  a 
situation  such   as  you  portray? 

This  type  of  "in-plant  preaching"  is 
to  a  captive  audience.  I  have  found  in 
other  situations  that  there  often  is  dis- 
crimination   in    hiring    employees    be- 
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About  1,000  shoo\  hands  with  the  Family-of-the-Year  (foreground). 


Whites  'Back  to  Normal' 

DR.  &  MRS.  J.  ANTHONY  WHITE 

Easley,  S.C. 

We  thought  you  readers  would 
like  to  share  this  newsy  letter  from 
the  1962  Methodist  Family-of-the- 
Year,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  White  and  their 
five  children,  who  were  pictured  in 
the  November,  1962,  Together  [page 
16].  It  was  written  after  they  re- 
turned home  from  the  National 
Methodist  Conference  on  Family 
Life  in  Chicago,  where  they  were 
our  guests. — Eds. 

We  finally  have  got  back  to  nor- 
mal living  after  the  succession  of 
very   busy   days   since   our  return. 

It  was  a  high  privilege  for  us  to 
make  the  trip  to  Chicago,  to  attend 
the  Family  Life  Conference,  and  to 
get  such  wonderful  attention  as  the 
representative  Methodist  Family-of- 
the-Year.  The  children  were  awed 
by  the  throng  at  the  conference — 
more  than  3,700  persons. 

We  have  received  a  deluge  of  con- 
gratulatory letters.  Among  them  was 
one  from  an,  uncle  of  Tony's  (Dr. 
White)  in  Georgia.  He  had  heard 
the  news  from  a  Stars  and  Stripes 
clipping  sent  by  his  daughter  in 
Seoul,  Korea.  A  local  friend  received 
a  letter  with  a  clipping  from  her 
sister  in  Spain. 

We  had  a  wonderfully  warm  letter 
from  Bishop  W.  Ralph  Ward  (Syra- 


cuse Area).  And  Bishop  Paul 
Hardin,  Jr.,  (Columbia  Area) 
preached  in  our  church  (First 
Methodist,  Easley)  the  first  Sunday 
we  were  home. 

The  children  have  been  called  on 
to  make  reports  in  school.  Johnny 
(age  10)  described  the  trip  to  five 
grades.  A  teacher  told  me  he  said: 
"I'd  never  been  in  a  receiving  line 
before.  People  have  the  funniest 
hands — some  are  hot,  some  cold; 
some  smooth,  others  rough;  some 
sweaty  and  damp." 

We  shook  hands  with  about  1,000 
persons  in  that  receiving  line. 

Ann  (eight)  told  her  classmates 
about  David  (five)  going  to  sleep 
during  Bob  Richards'  talk.  She 
added:  "Daddy  went  to  sleep,  too — 
in  fact,  he  goes  to  sleep  in  church 
sometimes." 
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cause  of  their  religion,  color,  race,   or 
national  origin. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  evangelism  within  the 
plant  by  laymen  or  clergymen  who 
make  their  personal  witness  by  word  or 
deed.  Neither  am  I  opposed  to  pastors 
counseling  in  plants,  along  with  those 
from  management  and  unions  who  are 


trained  to  offer  these  services  to  their 
fellowmen. 

'Jericho'  Joke  Not  Funny? 

MRS.  CARL  B.  KING 
Bluefield,  W.Va. 

I  enjoy  humor,  but  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  is  not  my  idea  of  being  funny.  I 


Free  Booklet  gives  you 

10 

Valuable 

Tips 

on  what  to  do  before 
you  buy  church  furniture 

You  can  learn  how  to  plan  best  seating 
arrangement.  How  to  evaluate  construc- 
tion features.  How  to  lie  sure  the  furni- 
ture design  will  complement  your 
church  architecture.  How  to  insure 
proper  installation.  How  to  get  maxi- 
mum  value   for  your  investment. 

Get  informative  answers  to  these  and 

other  practical  questions  in  this  valuable 

16-page  illustrated  booklet.  Yours  free 

from  the  leading  manufacturer  of  church 

furniture. 

Mail  coupon  4-  today  ! 
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331    ARGONNE    RD.,   WINONA   LAKE,    INDIANA 
Please  send    free   booklet    "10   Valuable   Tips."    We 
are   planning    to      □  build         □   remodel.    We   are 
also    interested    in    Sunday    School    Furniture    Q. 
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ADDED  INSPIRATION 
THIS  EASTER 

A  complete  selection;  all 
colors  and  shades.  Send  to- 
day for  FREE  catalog:  C-13 
(Choir  Robes  and  Ac- 
cessories); J-13  (Children's 
Robes);  P-13  (Pulpit  Robes); 
CF-13    (Confirmation    Robes) 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN   CO 

CHAMPAIGN.  ILL  ,  1000  N    MARKET  ST 
NEW  YORK   I.N    V  CHICAGO   I.  ILL  VAN  NUTS    CAl 

366  Fifth  Ave  228  N   LaSalle  St        15525  Cdlmto  Rd.m 


UNIQUE,    BEAUTIFUL    FOLIAGE    PLANT 

Bells  of  Ireland 

big  25c 

PACKET  OF  SEEDS 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

Graceful  spikes  of  Erin  green 
.pfor  your  fresh  or  dried  bou- 
y  quets.  Delicately  veined  large 
green  bells  surround  tiny 
white  flowers.  Base  branching, 
2-ft.  stems.  Easily  grown. 
Thrives  in  drought.  Perfect 
for  cutting.  Limited  special 
offer  —  just  one  to  a  customer. 
Send  today. 

rnrr      BIG    COLORFUL 

r  r\  n  r_    catalog 

With  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  flowers,  hybrid  vegetables, 
shrubs,  trees,  plants.  Free  on 
request. 

EARL    MAY    SEED 
&    NURSERY    CO. 

306    Elm  St.,  Shenandoah,   Iowa 
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People  50  to  80 
Tear  Out  This  Ad 


..ml  mail  n  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a 
$1,000  life  insurance  policy.  Once 
application  a  approved,  the 
policy  can  be  can  Led  tin-  real  of 
your  life. 

Handle    entirely    by    mail.    No 
a  ill  call! 

Simply    Bend    your    name,    ad- 
birth   to  Old 
American,  4900  Oak,  Dcpt.  L212M, 
ity  12,  Mo.       


CHAIRS 


FOLDING 
PEDESTAL  TABLES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  SAVINGS 


tu  Churches,  Schools.  Clubs,  etc. 
F.imous  MONROE  folding  banquet 
t.ihl.'s  Autoni.itic  locking.  Easily 
PARTITIONS  (eats  10  people.  94  models  and 
s./.->  I  HI  I  NLW  1963  CATALOG.  Color  pictures 
on  lull  line — folding  tables,  chairs,  table  and  chair 
trucks,  risers,  portable  partitions.  Our  55th  year. 
THE   MONROE  CO.,    59  Church  St.,   Colfax,    Iowa 


Pews,  Pulpit  £  Chancel 

FURNITURE         t 


EARLY 
DELIVER  v 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE   CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DIiPT.  2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


FREE! 


29  SUCCESS-PROVEN 
FUND  RAISING  PLANS 

for  organizations.  Flavors,  candies, 
plastics,  household  necessities.  Up 
to  100' ,  profit  plus  free  gifts.  Also 
tree  equipment  for  dining  room 
and  kitchen.  No  money  needed. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  details. 
Shelby  Specialty  Co. 
Dept.  .'«.  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Supr*m*  In  beauty 
and  style.  Fine  quali 
material*  and  lailo 
Ing:  fair  price*.  Wrl 
for  catalog  and  mat* 
swatch  book.  Pie 
mention  name 
church  and  whsthe 
for  pulpit  or  choir. 

DeMoulin 
Bros.  &  Co. 

I  101    So    4th  St. 
Greenville,  Illinois 


take  exception  to  a  joke  in  The  Wicked 
Flea  [November,  1962,  page  30].  "Who 
broke  down  the  walls  of  Jericho?"  is 
a  feeble  attempt  to  be  humorous. 
Ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  distressing,  so 
such  a  joke  is  out  of  place  in  a  church 
magazine. 

And  that  joke  is  merely  a  new  version 
of  an  old  joke.  As  I  heard  it  years  ago, 
a  teacher  wanting  to  impress  a  visiting 
member  of  the  school  board  asked, 
"Who  signed  the  Magna  Charta?" 
When  a  boy  spoke  up  that  it  wasn't 
he,  the  board  member  remarked,  "He 
looks  suspicious.   I  believe  he   did." 

Except  for  this,  Together  is  splendid, 
in  every  isssue. 

Rebuttal  Well-Taken 

EUGENE  R.  MELSON 

Jefferson,  Iowa 

God-fearing  Methodist  lawyers  can 
only  quietly  resent  the  dig  at  their  pro- 
fession in  The  Wicked  Flea  [November, 
1962,  page  30]. 

Was  it  necessary  to  picture  a  lawyer 
as  denying  God?  My  profession  has  no 
corner  on  it.  The  point  is  good,  but 
would  have  been  just  as  effective  if 
any  other  profession  had  been  men- 
tioned. I  would  not  care  to  hang  the 
"haughty"  tag  on  any  group. 

The  only  possible  answer  for  the 
lawyer:    "I'll  try  to  do  better." 

Jokes  submitted  by  readers  are  ac- 
cepted as  being  in  the  spirit  oj  harmless, 
light  humor,  without  intending  any  of- 
fense to  an  individual,  group,  or  profes- 
sion. Yes,  Mr.  Melson,  the  point  of  this 
little  story  strikes  almost  all  of  us, 
regardless  of  occupation. — Eds. 

How  to  Live  to  Be  100 

EARL  W.   MUTCH 
Chardon,  Ohio 

Margaret  F.  Donaldson  writes  that 
spiritual  strength  is  the  key  to  the 
longevity  of  Bishop  Herbert  Welch  [By 
Reason  of  Strength,  November,  1962, 
page  22]. 

This  explanation  is  not  adequate.  A 
man  who  has  maintained  vigorous  phys- 
ical health  for  100  years  should  have 
something  significant  to  say  about  the 
care  of  the  body. 

Although  tooth  decay  can  be  pre- 
vented almost  entirely,  95  percent  of 
our  people  are  suffering  from  it.  This  is 
the  first  warning  that  abuse  is  breaking 
down  the  body.  The  church  gives  atten- 
tion to  the  role  of  liquor  and  tobacco 
in  injuring  the  body,  but  faulty  nutri- 
tion may  cause  as  much,  or  more, 
damage.  Sugar  is  not  good  for  human 
beings,  because  it  upsets  the  body 
chemistry. 

The  Scripture  says  the  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  if  anyone 
desUoys  the  temple,  God  will  destroy 
him.  Will  God  hold  us  guiltless  if  we 
continue  to  destroy  the  temple  by  feed- 


ing children  the  junk  that  causes  tooth 
decay,  diabetes,  arthritis,  cancer,  and 
heart  disease? 

Bishop  Welch's  Circulation  Is  Up 

HERBERT   WELCH,    Retired   Bishop 

The  Methodist  Church 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Together  may  not  have  increased  its 
circulation  by  sending  Margaret 
Donaldson  after  me,  but  you  certainly 
increased  my  circulation!  I  have  heard 
of  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Of 
course  it  was  too  good  to  me;  but  I 
thank  you  just  the  same.  With  best 
wishes. 

From  the  Poet's  Son 

ERIC   M.   NORTH 

New  York,  N.Y. 

As  the  son  of  Frank  Mason  North,  I 
appreciate  the  pictorial  treatment  o£  his 
hymn,  Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways 
of  Life   [October,  1962,  page  37]. 

The  pictures  are  fascinating  and  ap- 
propriate, though  the  agricultural  and 
country  scenes  do  not  quite  fit  the  area 
of  the  hymn,  which  was  basically  a 
city    hymn. 

I  am  interested  also  in  the  picture  of 


him,  at  the  head  of  the  article  A  Prayer 
for  the  City  [page  36],  which  is  very 
good.  I  know  of  only  one  bas-relief. 

The  photograph  of  Dr.  Frank  Mason 
North  was  made  from  a  plaque  in  Jef- 
ferson Park  Methodist  Church,  New 
York    City. — Eds. 


Angels'   or   'Cod'   or   What? 

MRS.  BERTHA  S.  STEWARD 

Colorado    Springs,   Colo. 

What  a  horrible  translation  of  Psalms 
8:4-5  in  the  second  meditation  for  Light 
Unto  My  Path  [November,  1962,  page 
48]. 

Man  was  "made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels" — not  a  "little  less  than  God." 
I  hope  people  will  refer  to  a  better 
translation  of  the  Bible  when  quoting. 

A  "little  lower  than  the  angels"  is] 
the   King  James  Version — which   dates 


T""""—      '■' 


i 


Not  everyone  does  as  well,  but  T.N.  COD  Y, 
who  started  a  business  of  his  own,  reports 


FOR  12  MONTHS 

I'VE  AVERAGED  { 

S£2^%^%  PER  MONTH  * 
0^#^#  INCOME         / 


—  most  of  it  dear  profit  for  me! 

We  have  helped  thousands  of  men  ! 
to  become  independent,  free  of  I 
layoffs  and  bosses.  No  special  skill  aK2fi^l§IKIsiiS™i 
or  big  investment  needed;  complete  instruction 
MANUAL  tells  you  everything  you  need  to  know  and 
do;  start  part  time  if  you  wish.  Work  from  your 
home.  Our  ELECTRIC  DETERGER  shampoos  rugs,  car- 
pets right  on  floor.  You  own  the  machine — you  keep 
all  the  money  you  take  in.  write  today  for  FRtE 
booklet  that  tells  the  whole  profit  story. 
VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO..  288  "R»  M„  Racine,  Wi$. 


NOW 


TOD  may  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  on  economy  flight 
with  Bible  Profs,  on 
ELM  Royal  Dutch  Air- 
lines. 18th  tour.  Aca- 
demic credit.  Tour  in- 
cludes Jit.  Sinai,  Mediterranean  Sea  cruise.  Egypt, 
Lebanon.  Syria,  Jordan,  Israel.  Greece.  Italy,  Hol- 
land, and  Spain,  plus  optional  extensions.  Depart 
June  23rd.  Write  or  wire  for  folder: 
Bible  Lands  Seminars         Box  3-TC         Wilmore,   Ky. 


FOLDINGCHAIRS 

In  Steel  or  Wood 

•*  FOLDING  TABLES 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG      ' 
\    AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES  I 

J.\PREDINGTON&COJ 


DEPT.     52  SCR  ANTON  2,  PA. 


ROCKETS.  OLYMPICS 


ni.v.i^g 


Giant  Stamp  Collection  Incl. :  Astro- 
nauts, Satellites,  Moonrockets,  Boy 
Scout  Issue,  Complete  U.  N.  Set.  Many 
Olympic  &  Sport  issues,  etc.;  Plus  Big 
STAMP  DICTIONARY  &  Approvals. 
EVERYTHING  lOrf! 
STAMPEX,  Box  47  LQ,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


CHOIR   ROBES 


Newest  colorfosl  fabrics  available. 
Write  for  Catalog  A-74 

E.  R.MOORE  CO. 

268  Norman  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dakin  St.,  Chicago  13,  III. 

IC4I   N.  Allesandro  St.,  Lot  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

1605  Boylston  St.,  Seattle  22,  Wash. 
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eaders  for  forty  years 
in  the  creation  of  quality 
Church  Worship  Aids... 
Write  for  catalog  &  names 

dealers  nearest  you. 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS  &  GIFTS  I 

Jewelry  •  Stationery  •  Wrappings  •  Toys  I 


Make  Extra  Money  In  Spare  Time 

No  experience  needed.  Organl- 
i  zalions,  housewives,  students,  w- 
;  shut-ins,  others^  can  make  big  p^fc)  /I 


**  -I 
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HEDENKAMP,  Depl.  TO  1 
361  Broadway,  New  York  13, 
Please  send  me  Samples  on  approval  (all  details.   | 

Name I 

Address J 

City,  Zone,  State j 


back  to  1611.  "A  little  less  than  God"  is 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  1952, 
which  now  is  in  general  use  in  The 
Methodist  Church.  Biblical  scholars  ex- 
plain that  the  latter  is  the  correct  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  word.  It  means 
that  man's  affinity  is  with  the  Creator, 
not  with  anything  that  was  made. — Eds. 

Note  on  the  Hymnal 

EARL  E.  HARPER 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Iowa   City,   Iowa 

My  compliments  on  the  story  of  our 
procedures  and  labors  as  a  hymnal  re- 
vision committee  [A  New  Hymnal  Is 
Born,  October,  1962,  page  64]. 

I  have  great  pleasure  reading  your 
fine  magazine  each  month;  and  as  a 
fairly  practiced  amateur  photographer, 
I  realize  you  have  achieved  magnificent 
standards  of  photographic  reproduction. 

A  Feather  for  Our  Cap 

MRS.  RAY  FARLEY 
Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

The  frequency  that  the  Reader's  Digest 
has  reprinted  selections  from  Together 
proves  the  superiority  of  the  quality 
of  material  presented  and  the  catholic 
appeal  of  the  subject  matter.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  since  Together 
is  a  church  publication. 

Church  Bells  Were  Silent 

CLARENCE  C.  THIELE,  Chaplain 

Bergen  Pines  County  Hospital 

Paramus,  N.J. 

While  the  world  was  holding  its 
breath  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  wondering 
if  it  might  be  destroyed  in  the  next 
second,  what  did  the  churches  do? 
There  was  no  call  to  prayer.  Individuals 
have  told  me  they  kept  listening  to  hear 
church  bells  call  them  to  prayer. 

Perhaps  we  no  longer  believe  the 
poet,  "More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer /Than  this  world  dreams  of." 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the 
Cuban  crisis,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  Bishop  Marshall  Reed, 
president  of  the  Methodist  Council  of 
Bishops,  were  among  the  many  who 
called  all  peoples  to  pray  for  peace. 
—Eds. 

Thank  You,  Mrs.  Cooper 

MRS.  CALVIN  R.  COOPER 

Anaheim,  California 

I  have  often  wanted  to  write  and  add 
our  praise  for  the  wonderful  whole- 
someness  of  Together,  and  I  have  hesi- 
tated because  I'm  sure  you  have  already 
received  every  compliment  possible. 
There  is  nothing  that  lifts  my  spirits 
like  a  kind  word  though,  no  matter  how 
many  have  been  spoken  before! 

So  often,  in  recent  issues,  there  have 
been  articles  which  we  have  felt  a  part 
of.    Sometimes    They    Let    Me    Preach 


New  Way  for  Your 

Club  or  Group  to  Get 

s50CASH-Easy,Quick! 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

SEND  NO  MONEY 
NOT  A  PENNY! 

I  Send  Your 
Organization 

ON 
CREDIT 

Everything  You  Need 


to  Raise  $5(P 


Let  me  send  you  at  once  the  facts  about  my 
remarkable  Plan  which  gives  your  group  $50.00 
CASH  almost  like  magic.  Just  fill  out  the  cou- 
pon below  and  mail  it  to  me  now.  At  once  I'll 
send  you — absolutely  FREE  and  without 
obligation — complete  details  of  my  nationally 
famous  Plan  which  adds  $50.00  to  $300.00  and 
more  CASH  to  your  group  Treasury ...  all  with- 
out spending  a  single  penny  of  your  own  money. 

YOU  NEVER  SPEND  OR  PAY  U 
of  YOUR  OWN  MONEY— yVo/?#s/V 

No  room  here  to  give  you  all  the  facts,  but  here 
are  the  highlights  of  my  famous  Plan:  I  ship  you 
200  assorted  packages  of  my  luxurious,  silky 
Prayer  Grace  Napkins.  Exquisite  colorful  de- 
signs and  prayer  texts  . . .  "Thank  You,  Dear 
God". .  ."Bless  This  House". .  ."Give  Us  This 
Day". .  ."For  Every  Happy  Blessing". . .  set  a 
graceful,  thankful  mood  at  mealtime.  Four  dif- 
ferent patterns . . .  many  homes  will  order  all  4  on 
sight.  I  send  the  Napkins  entirely  on  credit. 
I  trust  you!  Then  you  simply  have  10  members 
each  sell  only  20  packages  at  50c  each  and  send 
$50  of  the  proceeds  to  me  when  all  the  napkins 
are  sold.  And  you  keep  $50.00  of  the  proceeds 
for  your  treasury.  Take  up  to  60  days. 

My  Famous  Plan  Followed  Successfully 
By  More  Than  50,000  Organizations! 

Join  more  than  50,000  clubs,  PTA's,  schools,  vet- 
eran's auxiliaries  and  other  groups  who  raise 
large  sums  of  money  without  lc  cost,  thanks 
to  my  famous  Anna  Wade  Fund-Raising  Plan. 

Complete  Details .... 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 

Just  mail  the  coupon  to  me  TODAY  for  com- 
plete details  of  this  easy-to-follow  rewarding 
Plan.  Everything  comes  to  you  FREE  ...  no 
obligation  whatsoever.  So  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  now  ! 


FREE 


ANNA  WADE 

Dept.  762HB.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Free  Samples! 

MAILC0UP0N 
BELOW  TODAY! 


1 


ANNA  WADE,  Dept.  762HB, 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Please  rush  samples  and  complete  details,  FREE  I 
andwithoutobligationof  yourPlan  forourGroup  ' 
to  raise  $50.00  and  more  without  spending  lc. 


Name.... 
Address. 


City.. 


.Zone State.. 


Name  of 

Organization I 
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Perfect  Pulpit  Appearance 

\  distinguished  l<«>K  before  the  congregation 
■  in  i»  ichieved  mil\  when  youi  n<>«n  liiv  mi- 
rectly,  drapei  perfectly,  is  lull  .m<l  Bowing,  and 
hlli  in  sedate  fold*. 

Vou  .in  assured  "t  Eaultlesa  appearance  with 
gowns    hand    made-to-measure    t>\     Bentley    & 

s iii  the  qualit)  fabric  and  color  you  select. 

one  reason  is  the  exclusive  Bentley  &  Simon 
<  urvette  Voke*  .it  the  back,  which  hugs  the 
mck.  .mil  keeps  the  gown  in  place  at  all  times. 
In  appearance,  In  wear,  in  comfort,  you'll  find 
it  |>a\s  to  older  \our  custom-fit  gowns  from 
Bentlq  fc  Simon.  'Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

Write  for  free  catalog  M  s 

ALSO   Baptismal  gowns,  Children's 

Gowns,  Accessories  and  Stoles 

BENTLEY  &  SIMON,  INC. 

7  Weil  36th  Street,  New  York  1 8,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA'S 


ASSET* 

America  itself  was  an  idea  and, 
through  ideas,  rose  to  leadership 
in  industry,  science  and  world  af- 
fairs. But  shortages  threaten  our 
fountain  of  ideas — higher  educa- 
tion. Colleges  need  more  facilities 
and  top-notch  teachers.  College  is 
America's  best  friend.  Give  to  the 
college  of  your  choice. 

♦IDEAS 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  college 
crisis  means  to  you,  write  for  a  free 
booklet  to:  HIGHER  EDUCATION, 
Box  36,  Times  Square  Station,  New 
York  36,  N.Y. 


Published  as  a  public  service  in  coop- 
eration with  The  Advertising  Council. 

This  spocc  contributed   by  TOGETHER 


[October,  page  13]  left  tears  on  my 
cheeks,  for  just  three  short  years  ago 
my  husband  decided  to  enter  the  minis- 
try after  20  years  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics. It  has  been  and  is  a  glorious 
experience  to  have  a  new  life  after 
years  as   (we  thought)   busy  laymen! 

It's  grand  to  have  a  publication  I 
can  put  on  the  coffee  table  and  never 
have  to  think  "I  wonder  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  it  the  children  shouldn't  see?" 
We  have  a  child  to  suit  every  lap,  you 
see — five  chosen  ones  of  all  races  and 
clans. 

A  Matter  of  Interest 

W.  W.  PRATT,  Exec.  Dir. 

Pennsylvania    Credit    Union    League 

Harrisburg,   Pa. 

Could  You  Meet  a  Financial  Crisis? 
[December,  1962,  page  29]  indicates  that 
a  credit  union  loan  was  obtained  "at 
3  percent  interest  for  as  long  as  four 
years."  We  appreciate  the  asterisk  ref- 
erence, "Most  credit  unions  charge  1 
percent  per  month  on  a  declining  basis 
for  the  first  $1,000  borrowed."  How- 
ever, the  inference  that  the  loan  was 
made  at  3  percent  interest  presents  a 
rather  unusual  rate,  and  the  footnote 
does  not  actually  represent  the  general 
practice  of  most  credit  unions. 

Thus,  a  $1,000  loan  repaid  in  monthly 
payments  on  time,  would  have  an  ac- 
tual dollar  cost  of  $6.50  a  year.  If 
payments  are  made  irregularly,  the 
interest  rate  remains  the  same.  Late 
payments  will  increase  the  total  dollars 
of  interest. 

Salute  From  the  'Digest' 

WILLIAM  S.  WOODS 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

I  admire  your  excellent  magazine,  a 
stunning  job.  Together  is  edited  with 
rare  gumption. 

Mr.  Woods,  who  for  28  years  was 
editor  of  the  Literary  Digest,  is  recog- 
nized widely  as  an  eminent  critic  oj 
magazines. — Eds. 

Be  Original,  Not  a  Copier 

LARS  H.  SOUDER 

Davenport,  Iowa 

and 

W.  CARLTON  BUMP 

Washington,  Iowa 

We  agree  with  Henry  L.  Norton's 
general  intent  in  Don't  Just  Sit  There: 
Make  Something!  [October.  1962,  page 
62].  But  we  feel  the  way  should  be 
selected  very  carefully. 

Paint-by-number  kits  do  not  spawn 
creativity  because  nothing  is  created. 
Such  kits  are  merely  the  continuance 
of  somebody  else's  idea. 

Many  crafts  explained  by  Mr.  Norton 
could  be  made  creative  if  so  much  em- 
phasis were  not  placed  on  purchase  of 
molds.    Why    must    we    do    everything 


from  premade  molds,  or  patterns,  or 
detailed  directions?  Why  don't  Woman's 
Society  ladies  make  their  own  interest- 
ing molds  for  candles? 

Real  creativity  involves  integrity.  In- 
tegrity in  these  endeavors  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  respect  for  truth  we  try 
to  teach  through  church  school. 

Did  Whiskey  Cost  a  Life? 

GEORGE  D.  JAMES,  JR. 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Luther  T.  Smith  might  well  have 
included  in  Lincoln  and  Liquor  [Octo- 
ber, 1962,  page  32]  the  following  from 
Harry  Golden's  Carl  Sandburg: 

"The  key  to  Lincoln's  murder  was 
Parker's  dereliction  of  duty.  He  left 
the  theater  and  his  post  outside  the 
president's  box  to  drink  whiskey  in  a 
nearby  saloon." 

Parker  was  one  of  the  four  officers 
detailed  from  the  metropolitan  police 
force  to  guard  the  president. 


CAMERA   CLIQUE 

Backlighting:  Remember  that  snapshot  of  Aunt 
Minnie  \ou  took  last  summer — the  one  where 
she's  squinting  into  the  sun?  Remember,  too, 
the  black  shadows  that  covered  her  eyes  and 
the  trouble  you  had  in  posing  her  because 
her  eyes  watered  when  she  faced  the  bright 
sun? 

Want  to  avoid  all  this?  Then  \ou  will  have 
to  ignore  rules,  as  our  photographer  did  when 
he  posed  Mary  Lou  Hutchinson  at  Scarritt 
College,  Mashville,  Tenn.  [See  American 
Deaconesses:  75  Years  of  Shining  Service,  page 
35].  Xote  the  backlight,  the  natural  smile,  and 
wide-open  eyes  because  she  was  not  squinting 
into  the  sun.  Our  photographer  turned  her 
away  from  it,  opened  up  his  lens  two  full 
stops  to  compensate  for  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face  (double  checking  with  his  meter),  and 
made  a  dozen  exposures  as  she  posed  without 
restriction. 

The  technique  is  called  backlighting.  You 
can  expose  for  the  area  of  the  face,  or  use 
natural  reflectors  such  as  sandy  beaches  and 
snow.  Flashbulbs  can  be  used  but  require 
careful  computation  of  light  and  exposure. 
Once  you  have  learned  backlighting,  you  can 
forget  that  old  amateur  rule  to  "have  the 
light  come  over  your  left  shoulder  as  you 
face  the  subject!" 
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Hobby  Alley 


An  ideal  family  hobby?  Here's  one — and  these  enthusiasts  boast  .  .  . 

We  Are  trie  Puppet  People! 


By  DOROTHY  WEHKING 


WATCHING  A  Japanese  mario- 
nette show  recently  in  Tokyo,  my 
husband  and  I  cringed  when  a  dainty, 
lace-edged  handkerchief  fluttered  to  the 
miniature  stage.  We  knew  at  once  it 
was  a  backstage  accident,  not  part  of 
the  play,  so  we  watched  in  fascination 
as  the  unseen  puppeteer  swiftly  swept 
the  handkerchief  off  the  stage  with 
the  doll's  skirts. 

We  had  experienced  a  similar  mis- 
hap a  few  years  ago  when  our  daugh- 
ter Katrina — suffering  from  a  bad  cold 
but  in  the  best  "show  must  go  on" 
tradition — was  working  the  strings  of 
a  dancing  doll  with  a  cleansing  tissue 
ready  in  one  hand.  Somehow  it  slipped 
from  her  grasp  and  fell,  breaking 
!  whatever  illusion  had  been  created  by 
the  miniature  figures  performing  on 
stage. 

I  should  explain  that  my  husband  is 
Lt.-Col.  Elmer  E.  Wehking,  chaplain  at 
a  U.S.  Air  Force  base  near  Tokyo,  and 
that  we  were  transferred  here  two 
years  ago  from  the  United  States.  The 
hardest  part  of  our  packing  then  had 
been  storing  our  marionettes — ending 
temporarily  a  hobby  that  had  con- 
i  ,  sumed  almost  every  spare  waking  hour 
of  our  family  for  nine  years!  We  real- 

I  ized  that  we  were  packing  away  mem- 

I I  ories,  and  that  we  might  not  give  any 
I  more  shows  as  a  family. 

During  those  nine  years,  my  hus- 
band and  our  two  daughters  gave 
1  scores  of  puppet  shows — averaging  a 
half  hour  each — before  groups  in 
churches,  schools,  public  libraries,  on 
military  bases,  and  in  private  homes. 
We  wrote  or  adapted  our  own  scripts, 
made  costumes,  stages,  and  appropri- 
,  ate  scenery,  and  tape  recorded  both 
dialogue  and  background  music  for 
each  performance. 

So  you  see  why  packing  away  some 
two-dozen  puppet  characters — plus  doz- 
ens of  wardrobe  costumes,  assorted 
stage  settings,  and  other  paraphernalia 
— was  a  sad  chore  for  all  of  us.  You 
also  can  understand  why  so  many  fond 
memories  flooded  back  when  the  dainty 
handkerchief  fluttered  to  the  stage  in 
.  I  Tokyo. 

Fortunately,    my    husband's    present 


tour  of  duty  coincides  with  our  daugh- 
ter's college  years.  Katrina  is  a  fresh- 
man and  our  older  daughter,  Lenore, 
is  a  junior — both  at  California  Western 
University,  San  Diego.  And  I  am  free 
again  for  part-time  teaching.  So  we're 
all  busy. 

But  though  our  family  is  half  a 
world  apart,  we  feel  a  closeness  which 
I'm  sure  is  partly  due  to  the  countless 
hours  we  spent  together  with  our  pup- 
pets. And  we're  still  reaping  benefits 
from  the  hobby! 

Hunting  just  the  right  background 
music  for  our  shows,  for  example, 
awakened  an  interest  that  has  led  both 
of  our  daughters  to  select  music  as 
their  major  field  in  college.  Our  record 
library  still  clearly  shows  the  influence 
of  those  searches. 

Hunting  the  proper  musical  accom- 
paniment for  a  snake-charmer  puppet 
led  us  to  the  recorder  counter  at  a 
music  store — and  another  new  hobby. 
The  recorder  is  an  ancient,  flute-toned 
musical  instrument  in  which  interest 
only  recently  has  been  revived.  The 
simplest  of  the  woodwinds,  it  is  shaped 
and  played  like  an  ordinary  whistle, 
having  a  thumb  and  finger  holes. 

We  collected  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor 
recorders  and  play  quartettes  when  the 
girls  are  home  from  college.  When 
they're  away,  we  old  folks  still  can 
play  duets! 

Our  enthusiasm  for  recorders  also 
led  us  to  discover  the  subtle  charm  of 
16th-century  music — and  through  that 
the  joys  of  rereading  Samuel  Pepys' 
Diary! 

The  stage  shows  we  see — especially 
in  Tokyo,  where  the  art  of  stagecraft 
has  reached  new  heights — are  far  more 
interesting  to  us  than  to  most  tourists. 
We  do  not  merely  see  a  show,  we  im- 
mediately compare  staging  problems 
with  those  we  encountered  (in  minia- 
ture) on  our  marionette  stages.  The 
girls  say  that  when  (not  if,  but  when) 
they  get  back  to  puppetry,  they  are  go- 
ing to  work  out  a  revolving  stage — 
which  would  be  a  real  innovation  in 
the  puppet  theater! 

In  Japan,  puppeteers  are  almost  a 
profession,  apart,  and   we  enjoy  their 
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Backstage  operations  find  Katrina  and 
Lenore  Wch\ing  pulling  the  strings 
in  a  practice  session.  The  puppets 
are  stored  temporarily  while  both  girls 
major  in  music  education — an  interest 
developed  by  their  puppeteering — 
at  California  Western  University. 
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ART:   Bofboro  Mills.    141    Lupton   Ave,  Woodbury, 

U  J 

CAMPAICN  BUTTONS:  Gregory  Lessmeier,  R.  2, 
Storm    Lake,    Iowa 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Mrs  Batts  Friend,  Box 
700,   Oiona,   Texos 

CHURCH  LITERATURE:  Rev.  and  Mrj.  Din  Dayal, 
PO     Box    12330,    Noirobi    (Kenyo),    East   Africa 

COINS:  Steve  Thomoson,  Box  414,  Devils  Lake, 
N  Dak  (Lincoln  pennies);  Mrs.  Lawrence  R.  Mur- 
roy,  420  Beverly  Rd  ,  Newark,  Del.  (silver  trade 
dollors),  Mrs  Doisy  C  Loll,  PO  Godorwora,  Dist. 
Narsingh    Pur.,   MP.    India. 

CROSSES:  Mrs.  W.  C  Drake,  15  Yale  Rd.,  Haver- 
town,    Pa. 

CRUETS:  Mrs.  Loci  Lessmeier,  R.  2,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa   (collects). 

DOCS:  Rev.  E.  Lincoln  Bigelow,  RFD  2,  Hordwick, 
Vt. 

DOLLS:    Alice    Wchmeycr,    Marthosvillc,    Mo. 

FIGURINES:  Verno  E.  Apgar,  65  Brunswick  Ave., 
Lebanon,    N.J.    (piano   and    organ). 

FOSSILS:  Farley  Katz,  20  DeWitt,  Valley  Streom, 
NY. 

CENEALOCY:  Dovid  K  Hampton,  302  E  Fort 
Worth,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla  (Hampton,  Whitfield, 
Grodcn,  Grogan,  Fcehan,  Cotter);  Donna  Alum- 
bough,  R.  I,  Box  154,  Omok,  Wash.  (Alumbaugh, 
Gillhom,  Whited,  Bell,  Jared,  Holcman);  Mrs. 
H  F  Worchimc,  1200  S.  Kansas,  Cherokee,  Okla. 
(Camp,  Wilcox,  Boggs,  Tipton,  Jcpson,  Botes, 
Litchfield);  David  C.  McMurtry,  303  Zandole  Dr., 
Lexington,  Ky.  (McMurtray,  McMurtrey,  Mc- 
Murtric,  McMurtry). 

Elsyc  Jones,  Box  471,  Maroo,  III.  (Claude, 
Salem,  Dickcrson,  Lcno,  Crowl);  Mrs.  Wayne 
Harvey,  Aurora,  S.Dak.  (Horvcy);  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Gclwick,  2369  LcConte,  Berkeley  9,  Calif.  (Prosser, 
DcMorss,  Morse,  Grinncll,  Foster);  Mrs.  Clarence 
Groves,  770  Merchants  Rd.,  Rochester  9,  N.Y. 
(Eadc,  Diplock,  Pumphrcy,  Rhodes,  Peckhom); 
Elsie  G  Humphrey,  4413  Knoxvillc  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Colli     (Houchin). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  H  A  Tisc,  Box  110,  Winston- 
Solcm,     N  C.     (M  n). 

HORSES:  Barbara  Mills,  141  Lupton  Ave.,  Wood- 
bury,   N  J. 

MINIATURES:  Mrs.  J.  Olin  Armstrong,  Box  57, 
Pincvillc,  Mo.  (seals,  sea  lions);  Harold  Y.  Knapp, 
RFD  3,  Ballston  Spo,  N.Y.  (wooden  shoes,  farm 
tractors). 

MONEY:  W.  Ray  Tablcr,  Gricc  Bldg.,  Hagcrs- 
town,    Md.    (large-sized    currency). 

MUSIC:  Rev  C.  Loll,  PO.  Gadarwara,  Dist 
Norsingh    Pur.,    MP.    India. 

NEEDLEWORK:  Mrs  Olive  Shirley,  Albright, 
W  Vo      (quilting,     sewing,     crocheting). 

PAINTINC:  Clyde  J  DcVaux,  R.  1,  Nappance, 
Ind    (scenes  from  life  of  Christ  on  glass  eggs). 

PATTERNS.  Darlcnc  Vest,  Lot  119,  Shady  Lawn 
Troiler  Pork,  Millington,  Tenn.  (sewing:  collect 
and    trade). 

PENCILS  AND  PENS:  Rose  B.  Lai,  c/o  Rev.  C 
Loll.  PO  Gadarwara,  Dist.  Narsingh  Pur.,  MP 
Indio 

PEN    PALS     'open    to    jgc    18):    Alexander    O. 

Ebcgbuzie  (10),  c   o  M    N    Ebcgbuzic,  Pan-African- 


Air  Lines,  P.M.B.  1054,  1  Keja,  Logos,  Nigeria; 
Jean  Demars  (12),  16702  Lownwood  St.,  Lo 
Puente,  Calif.,  Ronold  Hough  (15),  RR  5,  Box 
206-A,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Suson  A.  Mann  (11),  RR  1, 
Ridgcway,  Wis.;  Jeanette  Brown  (16),  7983  Twin 
Ooks,  Citrus  Heights,  Calif.;  Bonnie  Loeffler  (11), 
Mason,  Texas;  Barbara  Kintner  (13),  68  Allen 
St.,  Johnson  City,  NY.;  Brendo  Pierce  (13),  6335 
Tholozan    Ave.,   St.    Louis   9,   Mo. 

Linctte  Smith  (14),  24  Waters  Rd.,  East  Green- 
bush,  NY.;  Gretchen  Meyer  (14),  Box  162,  Ritz- 
ville.  Wash.;  Bonita  Kilpatrick  (15),  3334  NW 
4th  St.,  Gainesville,  Flo.;  Lindo  Schlenker  (10), 
RR  1,  Goston,  Ind.;  Debby  Morrow  (12),  Box  188, 
New  Knoxville,  Ohio;  Jonie  White  (11),  RR  2, 
Hotchkiss,  Colo.;  Bonnie  Horris  (11),  6715-12th 
Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  23,  Minn.;  Kathy  Patterson 
(11),   RR  2,  Savannah,  Mo. 

Betsy  Neol  (13),  7854  Mattison  St.,  Dallas  17, 
Texos;  Connie  Katterheinrich  (13),  Box  216,  New 
Knoxville,  Ohio;  Cindy  Wirt  (13),  627  W.  Main 
St.,    Olney,    III. 

PICTURES:  Betty  Hogue,  R.  1,  Morelond,  Ky. 
(movie    stars). 

POETRY:    Mrs.    Orrin    Albin,    R.    2,    Tuscola,    III. 

POSTCARDS:  Tim  V.  Gwilt,  2426  Rodman  St., 
Hollywood,  Flo.  (landscapes,  churches);  Ella  M. 
Sykcs,  Elm  Street,  RD  2,  Plaistow,  N.H.  (with 
poem,    motto,    or   proyer). 

POSTMARKS:  Bonnie  Hogue,  R.  1,  Morelond,  Ky.; 
Tom  Crovens,  R.  1,  Box  105,  Medoro,  III.;  Tim 
Cooper,   S.   Main    St.,   Mullins,   S.C. 

READINC:  Joseph  F.  Klinger,  3050  Ridgewood 
Rd.,  Akron  13,  Ohio  (paperbock  novels,  fact  ond 
fiction). 

READINC  &  WRITING:  Estelle  Wilemon,  R. 
1,    Belmont,    Miss. 

ROCKS  &  MINERALS:  Minnie  Bailey,  Box 
894,    Sterling,    Colo. 

ROLLER  SKATINC:  Linda  Woddell,  1219  Poyntz, 
Monhattan,    Kans. 

SPORTS:     Rosheed    Balogun,    65    Denton  St.,    E. 

E.     B.     Lagos,     Nigeria     (football,     table  tennis, 

wrestling,     fishing,     javelin,     cycle     race);  Fasosi 

Anoba,  9  Egerton  Lone,  Lagos,  Nigeria  (swim- 
ming,  football,   table   tennis). 

STAMPS:  Anond  Gupta,  916,  Kucha  Patiram, 
Delhi  6,  India;  Walter  Hintz,  Wickliffe  High 
School,  Wickliffe,  Ohio;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Redburn,  Box 
6,  Anita,  Iowa  (worldwide);  David,  Edward,  and 
Terry  A.  Rotigon,  43S2-2nd  Ave.,  S.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Donohoo,  4352  2nd  Ave.,  S, 
Birmingham,  Ala,  (U.S.  plate  blocks);  Virginio 
Bordewicck,  221  Grove  St.,  South  Braintree  85, 
Mass.;  Wolter  N.  Ball,  Beaver  County  Home, 
Beaver,  Pa.;  Debbie  Callahan,  1765  Evergreen. 
Juneau,  Alaska;  Paul  Pratt,  North  Branch,  Mich.; 
John   Miller,    935   Walter    Ave.,    Aurora,    111. 

STUFFED  TOYS:  Rachel  Pogc,  500  Glenn  Ave., 
Trenton,     Ohio. 

TAPE  RECORDINC:  Edgar  J  Workman,  Box  40, 
Meadow  St.,  Rock  Hill  Furnace,  Pa.  (sermons,  com- 
plete   worship    services). 

TATTINC  SHUTTLES:  Jean  Pool,  515  S.  Adorns 
St.,    Fort    Worth    4,    Texos. 

TOYS:  Lela  Kintner,  115  N.  Almansor,  Alhambra, 
Calif,    (washable,    soft). 

VIEW  CARDS:  Mrs  Mark  Hilliker,  R  1,  Water- 
ford,  Pa.  (chrome,  of  churches,  covered  bridges, 
presidents'    photos,    homes    or    birthplaces). 

WEAVINC:  Potty  Ryan,  16  Mullan  St.,  Union- 
town,    Po. 


shows  not  only  tor  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions they  reflect,  but  also  for  the  string- 
pulling  artistry  we  recognize  as  fellow 
puppeteers. 

Seeing  any  puppet  performance  re- 
awakens memories  of  how  we  began 
our  own  hobby.  Lenore  had  a  slight 
speech  impediment  for  which  our  doc- 
tor had  recommended  some  activity 
that  would  require  her  to  use  her  voice. 
So  one  day,  when  Lenore  was  in  third 
grade  and  Katrina  was  in  first,  I  bought 
four  marionettes:  a  witch,  a  princess 
disguised  as  a  maid,  a  prince,  and  a 
clown. 

At  home,  we  promptly  improvised  a 
temporary  stage.  From  that  day  on  we 
began  adding  "puppet  junk." 

The  term  "puppet  junk"  means  just 
that:  junk.  Not  just  the  dolls  them- 
selves, but  anything  we  thought  might 
come  in  handy  someday  as  a  stage 
prop.  Scraps  of  cloth,  toy  instruments, 
pipe  cleaners,  wire,  spangles,  costume 
jewelry,  pieces  of  board — virtually  any- 
thing qualified  and  was  added  to  our 
stockpile.  Only  we,  of  course,  saw  value 
in  much  of  this  collection.  Even  our 
stage  once  was  listed  in  a  moving 
company's  inventory  as  "a  bundle  of 
sticks"! 

The  prop-hunting  habit  has  held 
over  to  this  day  and  on  many  shopping 
tours  we  find  ourselves  exclaiming, 
"What  a  neat  puppet  prop!" 

Early  in  our  puppeteering,  Katrina 
took  the  voice  part  of  the  witch  in  our 
shows,  complete  with  malicious  cackle. 
This  talent  led  her  to  try  out  first  for 
the  part  of  the  witch  in  a  school  pro- 
duction of  Hansel  and  Gretel,  then 
later,  for  nonwitchy  parts.  Her  interest 
in  drama  has  continued,  and  she  also 
has  branched  out  into  debating  and 
public  speaking.  Another  of  Katrina's 
specialties  was  a  knack  with  little  things 
requiring  patience.  So  she  worked  on 
the  small  properties,  making  a  butter- 
fly, or  a  king's  robe,  or  whatever  the 
script  called  for  from  our  collection  of 
junk. 

Lenore's  specialty  always  was  the  se- 
lection of  background  music  for  our 
productions.  She  used  to  spend  happy 
hours  listening  for  music  that  is  per- 
fect for  a  sailor  to  dance  to,  or  for  an 
owl  to  fly  to,  or  for  witches  to  cackle 
to.  She  often  tells  us  that  those  ex- 
periences were  invaluable  preparation 
for  her  college  music  studies,  and 
she  would  recommend  it  for  anyone 
majoring  in  music — "It  teaches  them 
the  literature  of  the  subject." 

Roth  girls  spent  many  afternoons  to- 
gether at  the  marionette  theater  in  San 
Diego's  city  park,  seeing  the  show 
twice  through  and  talking  afterward 
with  the  puppeteers.  And  both  picked 
up  a  knowledge  of  staging,  experience 
in  voice  control  and  delivery,  and  a 
love  of  the  performing  arts  that  will 
stand  by  them  for  a  lifetime. 

Through  books,  we  learned  some  of 
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Now  Many  Wear 

FALSE  TEETH 

With  More  Comfort 

FASTEETH,  a  pleasant  alkaline  (non-acid) 
powder,  holds  false  teeth  more  firmly.  To  eat 
and  talk  In  more  comfort,  just  sprinkle  a 
little  FASTEETH  on  your  plates.  No  gummy, 
gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Checks  "plate 
odor"  (denture  breath).  Get  FASTEETH  at 
drug  counters  everywhere. 
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CHOIR  -  PULPIT 

STOLES -HANGINGS 


THE  C.  E.  WARD  CO, 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted 
for  miscellaneous  items  of  general  Interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as:  Sale  of  personal 
property;  Requests  for  items  wanted:  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  or  local  churches:  Help 
wanted:  Positions  wanted:  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes; Houses  or  camps  for  rent;  Tours.  No 
Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge — $10.50  (14  words).  75c 
each  additional  word.  CLOSING  DATE  SIX 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th). 
For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept.,  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge,  III. 
CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY   ALL   ORDERS 


FOR   SALE 


,FLORIDA  RETIREMENT  AREA— to  Christian 
couple — 1  bedroom  cottage,  $7500  furnished. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Hetrick,  11290  N.  Wilson  Rd., 
Riviera   Beach,   Florida. 


HELP    WANTED 


CASEWORKER :  Church-related  residential 
treatment  program  for  disturbed  teenagers. 
MSW  required.  Salary  $5,400  to  $6,300.  Fred 
Finch  Children's  Home,  3800  Coolidge  Ave., 
Oakland  2,  California. 


- 


POSITION  WANTED 


PASTOR,  AUTHOR,  LECTURER,  retiring  June, 
seeks  part-time  appointment,  East  or  South- 
east. Full  particulars.  Write:  TOGETHER,  Box 
T-116,  1661  N.  Northwest  Highway,  Park 
Ridge,   Illinois. 


TOURS 


NEW  EUROPEAN  PALESTINE  TOUR  $1,387. 
Personalized  travel  our  specialty.  Superior  ac- 
commodations, experienced  conductor  and 
reliable  travel  bureau.  Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch, 
900   Fourth   St.,   S.W.,  Washington   24,   D.C. 


WORLD  TOURS— TWO  EXCITING  ECONOM- 
ICAL around-the-world  tours.  16  countries : 
Japan,  HOLY  LAND,  Formosa,  Philippines, 
Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  India,  RUSSIA, 
Europe,  Egypt,  etc.  July  15-Aug.  31.  Includes 
sightseeing,  lectures  by  competent  foreigners, 
and  conferences  with  foreign  Heads  of  State, 
Ambassadors,  Editors,  Educators,  and  Mission- 
aries. Visit  Methodist  missions.  No  other  Tour 
can  offer  what  we  do.  Get  our  folder  and  see 
for  yourself.  Write:  World  Seminar  Tours, 
622   Topeka  Ave.,   Topeka,   Kansas. 


SPEND  HOLY  WEEK  in  the  Holy  Land.  Visit 
14  countries  with  Christian  group.  Sunrise 
service  at  Garden  Tomb.  31  days.  Write:  Rev. 
William  H.  Morford,  559  Mary  St.,  Flint, 
Michigan. 
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the  marvelous,  ages-old  history  of  pup- 
pets— for  example,  the  finding  of  al- 
most identical  puppets  in  such  widely 
separated  burial  grounds  as  ancient 
Egypt  and  Mexico,  and  that  an  entire 
puppet  theater  was  found  in  an  Egyp- 
tian tomb.  As  long  ago  as  a  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  pup- 
pets were  as  popular  as  movies  are 
today. 

Until  about  1920,  the  mechanical  as- 
pects of  marionettes  were  a  carefully 
guarded  secret  so  that  it  was  difficult 
for  an  amateur  to  begin.  But  since  that 
time,  how-to  literature  has  become 
available  to  anyone. 

For  anyone  wishing  to  take  up  this 
hobby,  there  are  many  reference  books 
in  almost  all  libraries.  We  have  read 
at  least  30  of  them.  The  best  single 
source,  in  our  opinion,  is  Marionettes, 
A  Hobby  For  Everyone,  by  Mabel  and 
Les  Beaton  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York:   1948). 

Some  of  our  marionettes  were  bought 
complete,  but  most  of  them  were  made 
from  kits.  Recently  we  made  a  Santa 
marionette  of  cloth,  doing  the  design, 
construction,  and  costuming  ourselves. 
That  was  such  challenging  fun  that  we 
have  several  others  in  various  stages  of 
completion.  Actually,  we  are  at  the 
point  where  creating  all  our  own  pup- 
pets is  our  goal. 

All  our  other  puppets  are  still  in 
storage  except  three — two  clowns  and  a 
sailor — who  sit  on  top  of  Lenore's 
bookcase  and  look  sad.  It's  probably 
because  they  almost  never  get  to  make 
anyone  laugh  anymore,  except  perhaps 
for  five  minutes  during  a  break  from 
the  books. 

As  for  practical  influences  this  hobby 
has  had  on  our  lives,  let  me  explain 
in  Katrina's  words:  "We  have  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  We  are  'the 
puppet  people'!"  Wherever  we  move — 
and,  as  an  Air  Force  family,  we  move 
about  every  three  years — we've  had 
an  'in,'  a  means  of  getting  around  and 
meeting  people  of  the  civilian  com- 
munity. 

The  hobby  has  developed  some  of 
our  hidden  talents,  and  has  kept  us 
out  of  some  fields  in  which  we  found 
we  had  no  talents. 

This  is  not  to  mention  the  still 
greater  benefits  we've  derived  from 
years  of  working  together  on  a  com- 
mon hobby,  entertaining  others,  and 
building  a  storehouse  of  memories  we'll 
always  share  as  a  family. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  couldn't 
give  up  puppetry  even  if  we  wanted 
to.  All  of  us  notice  little  things  most 
other  people  don't,  have  had  expe- 
riences other  people  couldn't  have,  and 
are  doomed  to  go  around  forever 
quoting  appropriate  lines  from  puppet 
dramas  that  make  no  sense  to  anyone 
else. 

But  we're  not  at  all  concerned.  These 
are  habits  we  see  no  need  to  break! 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  to  Easy  Reading  can  help 
him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few  weeks.  New 
home-tutoring  course  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
with  records  and  cards.  Easy  to  use.  University 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 
to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  6  weeks. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Bremner-Davis  Phonics,   Dcpt.  E-81,   Wilmctle,  III. 


LABELS  -  SCR 


Rich  Gold  Trim  — Free  Plastic  Box 

Everybody  wants  labels  to  personalize  stationery, 
checks;  identify  books,  records,  1,001  uses;  wonderful 
gift!  Sparkling  white  gummed  paper  with  rich  gold  trim, 
distinctively  printed  in  black  with  ANY  name  and  ad- 
dress up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of  500  Gold-Stripe  labels 
in  free  plastic  gift  box,  just  50c  postpaid.  Fast  service 
guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 


Walter  Drake  &  Sons 

2602  Drake  Bldg. 
Colorado  Springs  19,  Colo. 


Send  for  -.^ 


FRAGRANT  FLOWER  JAR-439 

For  garden-fresh  rooms,  a  decorative  accessory 
that's  lovely  to  look  at  and  handy  to  use.  Inside 
this  crystal-clear  apothecary  Jar  blooms  a  per- 
fect, lifelike  rose.  Lift  the  lid  to  dispel  room 
odors.  It  releases  miracle  Ozonone  to  clear  the 
air  in  seconds.  Floral  scented.  Jar  is  5"  high. 
Guaranteed  to  do  the  job  or  your  money  back! 
FRAGRANT  FLOWER  JAR,  $1.39.  Two  for 
only  $2.59  postpaid.  Sunset  House,  206 
Sunset  Building,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


What  a  bargain!  You  get  all  the  stamps 
shown  here  —  plus  Germany  Moon  Rocket. 
Australia  Antarctic  Explorers.  Formosa 
Ancient  Fortress.  South  Africa  Gold  Mine. 
Grand  total  109  stamps  —  all  genuine,  all 
different.  Also  included:  88  Flags  of  the 
World  In  full  color;  Midget  Encyclopedia  of 
Stamp  Collecting.  All  this  for  only  10c.  At  the  same  time 
\vc  will  send  a  fine  selection  of  other  stamps  on  apprmnl 
for  free  examination,  to  help  you  build  a  fine  collection  at 
low  cost.  Buy  only  those  you  wish  to  keep,  return  the 
balance  within  10  days.  Your  satisfaction  always  guaranteed. 

Send  100  today  —  ask  for  lot  51'  5 

ZENITH  CO.,  81    Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
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Together  with  the  small 


Has  your  mother  or  grandmother  eoer 


{ 


told  you  a  story  which  she  made  up  as 
she  went  along?  That's  what  this  onejs^:.r. 


The  SNOW  DANCE 


T, 


HI.  WIND  and  snow  were  play- 
ing hide-and-seek  in  the  forest  near 
I  lie  apple  tree.  This  is  the  song  they 
sang: 

/'////  and  blow! 

I'n(]  and  blow! 

Here   K( 

Through  the  snow! 

'I  Ins  is  how  they  played  the  game: 
I  Ik  wind  looked  through  the  trees 
down  the  mountainside,  and  saw  the 
ground  was  white  with  snow. 

It  gave  a  big  puff! 

1  he  air  was  (Uled  with  a  flurry  of 


By  ALICE  GRANiWS  BOTSFORD 


white,  feathery  flakes.  Another  puff, 
and  they  were  hiding  in  a  heap  be- 
hind a  tree:  another  puff,  and  they 
flew  to  another  hiding  [dace. 

All  afternoon,  the  wind  and  snow 
played  hide-and-seek.  They  never 
seemed  to  get  tired.  Just  as  the  sun 
was  sending  a  beam  of  red  up  the 
hill,  the  wind  chased  the  snow  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest. 

One  more  big  puff  and  the  snow 
banged  right  against  the  apple  tree, 
drifting  higher  and  higher.  With  an 
awful   crash    the    wind    whirled   big 


snowbanks,  against  the  tree,  and  the 


What  do  you  think  had  happened? 

That  crash  had*  broken  off  one  of 
the  big  branches,  leaving  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  apple  tree! 

The  wind  and  snow  tried  to  cover 
the  hole — but  it  was  so  high  they 
couldn't  reach   it. 

Sighing  and  weeping,  the  wind  ran 
back  into  the  forest.  They  loved  the 
tree  and  never  intended  to  hurt  it— 
they  were  only  playing. 

The  snow  stayed  right  at  the  foot 
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of  the  tree,  keeping  it  warm  with 
its  blanket  of  white.  That  night  an 
old  hoot  owl  and  his  wife  flew  out 
of  the  forest  hunting  their  breakfast. 

They  sat  down  on  the  broken 
I  branch.  They  saw  the  hole.  What  a 
ifine  place  for  a  nest!  They  hopped 
into  it  and  snuggled  close  to  keep 
warm. 

All  you  could  see  of  them  were 
four  big,  round  eyes  blinking  up  at 
the  moon.  This  is  the  night  song 
they  sang: 

To  whool  To  whool  To  whool 
This' 11  do,  this' 11  do,  this'll  do! 

They  woke  the  night  wind,  and  he 
rolled  two  little  white  balls  over  the 
snow  and  down  through  the  trees. 
They  came  to  stop  at  the  bottom  of 
the  snowbank  in  front  of  the  apple 
tree.  Plop! 

Then  those  little  snowballs  came 
to  life,  sat  up  on  tired  legs,  flopped 
four  pink  ears,  and  wiggled  their 
white  tails  to  the  music  of  the  hoot 
owls'  song: 

To  whool  To  whool  To  whool 
This'll  do,  this'll  do,  this'll  do  I 

Have  you  guessed  who  they  were? 

They  were  the  wild  winter  bunnies 
in  their  coats  of  white  winter  fur. 
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VALENTINES 

For  Everyone 

It's  easy  to  do  them; 

There's    no    need    to    glue 
them, 
Or    fiddle    with    scissors    and 
lace. 
And  what  a  nice  greeting 
For   those    you'll    be   meeting, 
With    big    hearty    smiles 
on  your  face! 

— Ida  M.  Pardue 
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More  little  balls  drifted  down,  un- 
til there  were  10  sitting  on  their  hind 
legs,  sniffing  and  listening. 

Up  went  the  ears.  Wiggle-waggle 
went  the  tails.  Look!  The  bunnies 
are  dancing  the  snow  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  wind! 

Slither  and  slide, 

Hop  and  glide. 

Through  the  snow, 

Here  we  go  I 


Round  and  round  in  a  circle  they 
hopped.  Suddenly  they  stopped! 
Down  went  one  ear,  up  went  the 
other.  A  sly  fox,  looking  for  his 
breakfast,  was  creeping  around  the 
apple  tree. 

In  a  flash  the  bunnies  were  gone! 

One  little  bunny  had  not  learned 
to  hop  so  fast  as  the  others.  The  fox 
caught  him  by  the  tail! 

The  hoot  owls  screeched  and 
frightened  the  fox.  He  opened  his 
mouth.  The  bunny  ran  away.  My! 
Was   that  fox   mad! 

The  fox  yapped  and  howled  and 
tried  to  reach  the  hoot  owls,  but 
finally  gave  up  and  crept  off  down 
the  hill. 

The  hoot  owls  laughed  and  sang  as 
they  watched  the  fox  slink  out  of 
sight: 

To  whool  To  whool  To  whool 
This'll  do,  this'll  do,  this'll  do! 

The  clouds  and  the  night  wind 
faded  away. 

When  morning  came  the  apple 
tree  stood  patiently  waiting — 
wrapped  in  its  blanket  of  snow,  wait- 
ing for  the  bunnies  to  dance  the 
snow  dance  again. 

Do  you  think  they'll  come  back? 
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SK  MOTHER  or  an  older  sister 
to  be  with  you  while  you  are  working 
at  the  stove.  They  will  teach  you  how 
to  turn  on  the  stove  safely. 

First,  tie  a  big  apron  around  your 
waist.  If  you  don't  have  one,  ask  if 
you  may  borrow  Mother's  or  sister's. 

You  will  need  to  have  ready  a 
plate,  a  fork,  a  double  boiler,  and  the 
following : 
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12  marshmallows 

12  halves   of   walnuts,    pecans,   or 
any  other  large  nut 
1  small  package  of  shredded  coco- 
nut 

Put  water  in  the  bottom  part  of 
the  double  boiler  until  it  is  half  full. 

Put  the  marshmallows  in  the  top 
part  of  the  double  boiler. 

Fit  the  top  part  of  the  double  boiler 
into  the  bottom  part  and  set  it  on 
the  stove. 

Heat  until  the  marshmallows  are 
very  soft  and  run  together. 

While  the  marshmallows  are  heat- 
ing, put  some  shredded  coconut  on 
the  plate. 

With  a  fork,  dip  each  piece  of  nut 
into  the  melted  marshmallow,  turn- 
ing to  cover  all  sides  of  the  nut. 

After  the  nut  is  coated  with  marsh- 
mallow,  roll  it  at  once  in  the  coconut. 

As  each  coconut  ball  is  finished, 


place  it  on  a  sheet  of  wax  paper,  or 
a  platter.  Let  this  special  candy  cool, 
then  serve. 

If  you  are  planning  to  serve  several 
persons,  double  the  recipe.  It's  so 
good,  everyone  will  want  more! 

— Dorothy  Arxs 


.1     thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
•A**     /with  thin*?  Doti  tliou  love  and 

terve  God?  it  is  enough.  /  give  thee 
tin-   right   hand  <>!  fellowship. 

—John     Wiskv     (1703-1791) 
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Of  Space,  Time — and  Homework  ...  A  friend  told  us  the  other  day 
that  he  had  taken  "another  go"  at  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity,  having 
bought  a  new  book  that  promised  to  explain  space  and  time  in  such  a  manner 
"that  any  layman  can  understand." 

"I  am  very,  very  willing  to  have  the  universe  explained  to  me,"  our  friend 
-aid.  "but  I  hadn't  read  more  than  10  pages  before  I  was  over  my  head  again 
in  the  incomprehensible  realms  of  plain,  old  high-school 
algebra."  Now  a  devoted  seeker  after  knowledge,  he  had 
to  admit  "that  I  simply  didn't  do  my  homework  back  in 
the  dear,  dead  clays  when  life  was  simpler  and  my  mind 
a  little  more  impressionable." 

This  writer,  who  emerged  unhonored  from  the  same 
subject  and  is  now  having  trouble  helping  his  own  15-year-old  through  high- 
school  algebra,  isn't  at  all  bashful  in  calling  your  attention  to  /5  Homework 
Overdone? — this  month's  Powwow.  Not  that  there  isn't  plenty  of  room  for 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  what,  when,  and  how  of  the  subject. 
Then  There's  Geography  .  .  .  Plenty  of  it  shows  on  the  large,  green,  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  map  on  our  office  wall.  The  map  hangs  there  rather  lopsidedly, 
but  it  serves  its  purpose — that  of  showing  us  at  one  glance  the  worldwide 
mission  of  The  Methodist  Church.  Last  year,  it  also  helped  us  follow  John 
Glenn  on  his  three  orbits  of 
the  earth,  a  real  adventure  in 
time  and  space  by  a  fellow  who 
apparently  did  his  homework 
in  algebra  and  geography.  And 
he  made  history. 

Anyway,  our  map  shows  us 
how  far  the  spirit  of  Aldersgate 
has  spread  and.  just  as  impor- 
tant during  Aldersgate  Year, 
1963,  the  vast  areas  yet  to  be  claimed  for  Christ.  Why  an  Aldersgate  Year? 
From  our  map  of  Methodism,  we  always  get  an  overpowering  sense  of  wonder 
at  the  force  Aldersgate  brought  to  the  world  through  John  Wesley.  Much 
of  that  story  is  told  in  two  splendid  articles  in  this  issue — one  by  Bishop  F. 
Gerald  Ensley,  whose  comments  give  perspective  on  John  Wesley  Completes 
a  Decision,  page  26,  the  other  by  Dean  William  R.  Cannon  of  the  Candler 
School  of  Theology:  John  Wesley:  He  Laid  Methodism's  Cornerstone,  page  30. 
Letters  From  Our  Authors  .  .  .  Kathleen  Davis  Grier,  one  of  our  more 
consistent  contributors,  writes,  "I  shall  enjoy  tithing"  the  check  we  sent  her 
for  A  Salary  Cut  Made  Us  Tithers  [page  49].  .  .  .  And  when  our  Kay 
Thompson  wrote  Arthur  Gordon  that  we  were  sending  an  honorarium  for 
reprinting  his  How  H  onderful  You  Are  .  .  .  [page  22],  the  author  replied: 
"How  Wonderful  YOU  Are!" — and  that's  all.  — Your  Editors. 
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THROUGHOUT  CHRISTENDOM,  Lent  is  a  time 
for  facing  spiritual  realities.  The  cross, 
painted  by  a  young  Nashville  artist,  is  presented 
here  as  a  vibrant  reminder  of  the  great  sacrifice 
and  of  the  resurrection — a  symbol  of  Christian 
dedication.  May  we  have  a  worshipful  Lent. 
This   Lent,   why   not   extend   your  ministry   to 


neighbors  and  family  by  giving  gift  subscriptions 
to  Methodism's  TOGETHER? 

^i 

Gift  subscription  rates  are  .  .  .  $5.00  for  the  first 
subscription,  $4.00  for  the  second  subscription 
.  .  .  $3.00  for  each  additional  subscription.  Write 
today  to: 


TOGETHER   magazine,    201     eighth    ave., 


SHVILLE     3,     TENNESSEE 


East  Meets  West  in 
ROCHESTER 


With  Christian  concern,  they  learn  new 
nursing  skills  to  take  back  to  their 

missions  of  mercy  in  distant  homelands. 


The  brothers  Mayo:  They  developed  clinical 

procedures  and  advanced  surgical  techniques  shared 

freely  with  all  physicians.  Certainly  they 

would  have  approved  the  exchange  program  that 

brought  these  Filipino  nurses  to  Rochester. 


R« 


;OCHESTER,  Minn.,  is  a 
world-famous  medical  center, 
thanks  to  Mayo  Clinic  and  the 
great  hospitals  associated  with  it. 
One  of  the  latter  is  Rochester 
Methodist  Hospital  where  scores 
of  dark-eyed,  winsome  girls  have 
traded  their  colorful  Oriental  cos- 
tumes for  nursing  uniforms.  Each 
is  taking  part  in  a  two-year  Ex- 
change Visitor  training  program 
before  returning  to  her  homeland 
with  the  latest  in  nursing  skills 
and  practices.  The  fact  that  most 
already  have  degrees  in  nursing 
only  emphasizes  the  high  stand- 
ards of  training  available  to  them. 

Rochester  Methodist  Hospital 
has  trainees  from  both  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  but  the  Filipino 
girls  outnumber  those  from  other 
countries.  It  was  Methodist 
bishop  Jose  Valencia  of  Manila 
who  started  the  ball  rolling  when 
he  visited  the  hospital  in  1960 
and  returned  to  put  his  enthu- 
siastic support  behind  the  pro- 
gram. He  assigned  Dr.  Charles 


After  two  years'  experience  in 
various  fields  of  medical  service, 
this  could  be  a  picture  from  a 
hospital  in  the  Philippines. 
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Mosebrook,  minister  of  Manila's 
Central  Methodist  Church  and  a 
former  resident  of  Rochester,  to 
act  as  the  hospital's  agent  in 
screening  Filipino  nurses  who 
would  be  interested  in  coming  to 
the  U.S.  for  in-service  training. 
Since  the  program  was  widely 
advertised  in  churches  through- 
out the  Philippines,  many  of  the 
young  women  are  Methodists. 

To  date,  around  80  Filipino 
nurses  have  enrolled.  As  a  group, 
they  symbolize  Methodism's  tra- 
dition of  going  into  all  the  world, 
not  only  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
but  to  alleviate  suffering. 


Rochester's  social,  civic, 

and  religious  life  takes  on  a 

pleasant  flavor  of  the  Far  East, 

with  girls  like  Kazuki  Sunami 

of  Japan  much  in  demand 

for  cultural  programs. 
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Four  pretty  misses  model  Filipino  costumes  while  demonstrating  the  intricate  rhythms  of  the  Bamboo  Dance. 
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TRULY  CHARMING 
ALL  OCCASION 
ASSORTMENT 
21  really 
deluxe  cards. 
Excitingly 
different 
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OELUXE  EVERYDAY 
GIFT  WRAPPING  ENSEMBLE 
20  large  colorful  sheets 
plus  matching  tags. 
Terrific  value 


for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  our  Truly  Charming 

All  Occasion  assortment,  $32.50  for  selling  50  boxes, 

$15.00  for  25  boxes,  etc.  You  can  make  a  few  dollars 

or  hundreds  of  dollars.  All  you  do  is  call  on  neighbors, 

friends  and  relatives  anywhere  in  your  spare  time. 

Everyone  needs  and  buys  Greeting  Cards. 

Cut  out  Business  Reply  Card  below  —  mail  it  today 


—  and  free  samples  of  personalized  stationery  —  plus 
\  other  leading  Greeting  Card  box  assortments  will  be 
\  sent  you  immediately  on  approval  for  30  day 


making  plan.  No  experience  necessary. 

1               IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY 
/  ,_ 


Last  year  some  folks  made  only  $25  to  $50 
while  others  made  $150 -$250 -$500  and 
more  selling  our  entire  line  of  greeting 
cards.  Many  church  groups,  organizations, 
schools,  lodges,  etc.  do  this  year  after  year. 


.PINK  AND  PRETTY 

ALL  OCCASION 

ASSORTMENT 

21  distinctive 

cards  of 

rare  beauty. 

Tremendous 

appeal 


Good  Housekeeping 

^A  GUARANTEES  AJ 


DAINTY  BLOSSOMS 

STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 

Dainty  raised  design 

on  rich  vellum  with 

charming  ribbon  tie. 

Just  lovely 


TSSS? 


Fill  in  Name  And  Address  On  Reply  Card  Below-CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY-No  Stamp  Necessary 


CUT   OUT 

BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

AT   RIGHT 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

No  Stomp  Necessary 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
Dept.  G -15,  White  Plains,  New  York 


FROM: 

Your 
Name 


Address . 


City. 


Zone . 


.  Apt.  No. 
-  State  - 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  No.    589 

White  Plains,  New  York 


BUSINESS     REPLY      MAIL 

NO  POSTACE  STAMP  NtCESSMY  IF  MAILED  IN  TNE  UNITED  STATES 


Dept.  G-15 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE   PAID  BY 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

White  Plains,  New  York 
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